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FOREWORD 


For  boys  and  girls  of  the  sixth  grade,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  fascinating  materials:  stories  of  heroes 
and  heroines,  ancient  and  modem;  tales  of  adventure  in 
medieval  castles,  in  the  jungle,  upon  the  railroad  and  in 
the  wireless  station;  old  stories  of  magic  and  sorcery  and 
new  stories  of  real  exploits  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
sea.  From  Sigurd  the  Volsung  to  Captain  Scott  is  a  long 
trail,  but  every  section  from  “Norse  Heroes”  to  “Daring 
and  Bravery”  is  marked  by  one  or  more  heroes  who  stim¬ 
ulate  the  imagination,  project  ideals  of  conduct  and  com¬ 
pel  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the  boy  and  girl  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  at  this  period  of  growth,  a  lively  hero- 
worshiper. 

The  collection  represents  the  great  classics, — the  Odyssey, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  The  authors 
represent  many  countries  and  include  several  well-known 
writers  like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Lord  Byron,  Robert 
Browning,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Charles  Dickens.  Other 
authors  of  more  recent  date  but  whose  works  are  highly 
rated  are  also  represented,  as  for  instance,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  Edward  Steiner,  John  Masefield  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Here  are  stories  and  poems  like  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge,  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Joseph  the 
Dreamer  which  have  made  their  appeal  to  generations  of 
boys  and  girls;  here  also  are  many  stories  which  have  not 
appeared  in  previous  school  readers  and  will  probably  be 
new  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  them.  In  every  story 
the  literary  value  and  charm  of  the  material  have  been 
carefully  considered  as  well  as  the  interest  appeal. 

The  organization  of  the  book  is  somewhat  more  com- 
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plex  than  that  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Heroes  of  Long  Ago,  Sto¬ 
ries  of  the  World  about  Us,  Tales  of  Many  Countries.  Under 
Heroes  of  Long  Ago  there  are  three  sections, — Norse,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Heroes.  Stories  of  the  World  about  Us  has 
three  sections  also, — Nature,  Adventure  and  Our  Country; 
while  Tales  of  Many  Countries  has  four  sections, — Magic 
and  Sorcery,  Nonsense,  Old  World  Stories,  and  Daring  and 
Bravery.  Within  these  sections,  which,  of  course,  some¬ 
times  overlap,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  materials.  Prose 
and  poetry  are  delightfully  interspersed,  the  story  often 
creating  the  mood  for  the  poem  or  the  group  of  poems 
that  follows. 

In  order  to  stimulate  rapid,  extensive  silent  reading, 
rather  than  slow  precise  oral  reading,  the  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  book  is  purposefully  large.  There  are  many 
long  selections  like  The  Wise  Odysseus  and  Pasha,  the  Son 
of  Selim,  which  are  better  adapted  to  create  sustained  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  stimulate  rapid  silent  reading  than  are  the 
fragmentary  selections  included  often  in  school  readers. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  literary  wholes  rather  than  frag¬ 
ments  of  longer  stories.  Where  cuttings  have  been  made, 
extreme  care  has  been  taken  that  the  unit  chosen  shall 
properly  arouse  and  satisfy  the  story  interest. 

The  Sixth  Reader,  like  the  other  readers  of  the  series, 
definitely  undertakes  to  promote  the  library  habit,  which 
because  of  the  keen  interest  in  reading  at  this  age  needs 
only  proper  stimulus  to  become  well  formed  and  a  per¬ 
manent  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit.  At  the  end  of 
nearly  every  selection,  suggestions  are  given  for  further 
reading  from  the  same  author  or  of  a  similar  kind  and 
at  the  end  of  the  section  is  a  bibliography  listing  the  books 
referred  to  in  the  section  and  others  of  a  similar  sort.  The 
books  for  library  reading  have  been  selected  with  great 
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care  and  include  most  of  the  material  suitable  for  a  sixth- 
grade  library. 

The  introduction  to  each  of  the  three  parts  explains  the 
type  of  material  to  be  included  in  that  part,  and  prepares 
for  a  full  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  type  of 
literature.  It  also  gives  a  background  of  information  and 
an  emotional  setting  for  the  ideals  and  standards  that  the 
stories  embody.  Brief  introductions  to  many  of  the  stories 
and  poems  prepare  still  further  for  the  full  comprehension 
of  that  particular  selection,  and  aim  also  to  create  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  its  appreciation.  The  illustrations 
by  the  artist  introduce  each  part  and  every  section  within 
the  parts ;  there  are  several  full  page  pictures  also.  These 
serve  in  a  wonderful  way  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
arouse  interest  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book. 

The  Suggestions  for  Study  will  be  found  especially  rich. 
They  give  information  about  the  author  and  the  book  from 
which  the  selection  has  been  taken.  From  time  to  time 
they  introduce  story-telling  and  factual  tests  of  silent 
reading.  They  propose  problems  for  discussion  which 
stimulate  thinking  and  require  the  exercise  of  judgment. 
They  call  for  descriptions  of  “pictures”  presented,  in  order 
to  develop  clear  and  definite  imagery.  They  also  create 
desirable  situations  for  oral  reading;  suggest  frequent 
projects  in  writing  and  drawing;  and  provide  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  vocabulary  through  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
that  call  for  the  use  of  the  Glossary. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THIS  READER 

The  sequence  of  stories.  Of  the  three  parts  in  this  book, 
any  one  may  be  read  first.  For  many  boys  and  girls  of 
the  sixth  grade  the  thrilling  tales  of  the  ancient  Norse 
and  Greek  heroes  have  a  singular  appeal.  Some  classes, 
however,  might  prefer  to  begin  with  stories  of  modern 
adventure.  The  order  of  the  sections  in  any  part  of  the 
book  is  immaterial.  It  is  advised,  however,  that  usually 
the  selections  within  the  section  be  read  consecutively.  By 
reading  several  stories  of  a  similar  type,  one  becomes 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  such  literature  and  has 
a  better  basis  for  comparison  and  evaluation.  Moreover, 
the  stories  and  poems  in  each  section  are  so  arranged  that 
one  prepares  for  and  enhances  the  appreciation  of  another. 
However,  no  organization  should  prevent  an  occasional 
choice  of  a  story  to  suit  a  particular  day  or  a  particular 
mood.  A  bit  of  nonsense  may  enliven  the  last  period  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  day.  Lincoln’s  birthday  may  well  be  celebrated  by  the 
reading  of  Uncle  Joe’s  Lincoln,  while  The  Spires  of  Oxford 
strikes  a  beautiful  and  solemn  note  for  Armistice  Day.  The 
nature  section  offers  a  wealth  of  seasonal  material. 

Silent  and  oral  reading.  The  great  importance  of  silent 
reading  in  the  activities  of  life  justifies  the  place  that  it 
now  holds  in  elementary  reading.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  especially,  the  development  of  desirable  habits 
of  silent  reading  must  be  sought.  The  prose  selections  in 
this  reader  should  usually  be  read  silently.  Following  the 
first  rapid  reading  the  pupils  may  reproduce  the  story  in 
some  way,  either  by  telling  incidents,  by  describing  the  pic¬ 
tures  presented  in  the  story,  or  by  answering  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  larger  aspects.  The  aim  is  to  discover 
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whether  the  first  reading  has  given  a  grasp  of  the  whole 
and  of  the  important  parts.  When  the  story  presents 
problems  for  thought,  a  critical  rereading  of  the  selection 
or  of  some  part  of  it  may  follow  the  first  rapid  reading. 
Occasionally  the  pupils  may  choose  passages  for  reading 
aloud.  Humorous  passages,  those  containing  sprightly 
dialogue,  and  those  that  are  especially  picturesque  in  style 
are  most  suitable.  Provision  should  also  be  made  from  time 
to  time  for  oral  reading  with  a  real  audience  situation. 
Individual  pupils  may  find  in  the  library  and  prepare  for 
reading  aloud  to  the  group  selections  that  are  related  in 
interest  to  the  reader  story  under  discussion,  or  that  have 
a  special  seasonal  interest. 

Poetry  is  usually  more  enjoyed  when  heard.  Frequently 
an  oral  reading  by  the  teacher  may  precede  the  study,  in 
order  that  the  first  impression  may  be  one  of  pleasure. 
Poetry,  because  of  its  inversions  and  omissions,  is  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  prose,  and  therefore  it  needs 
often  a  careful  study  in  which  the  pupils  are  helped  to 
build  out  the  phrases  and  to  find  the  hidden  meanings. 
Always  such  a  careful  study  of  form  and  meaning  should 
precede  memorization. 

The  use  of  the  Glossary.  The  Glossary  defines  words  as 
they  are  used  in  the  text.  It  is  desirable  that  pupils  also 
consult  a  large  dictionary  at  times  for  fuller  definitions 
or  for  words  not  included  in  the  Glossary.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  vocabulary  grows,  not  by 
memorizing  dictionary  definitions,  but  by  extensive  read¬ 
ing.  The  dictionary  is  valuable  chiefly  in  throwing  light 
on  the  passages  under  discussion.  It  is  well  for  pupils 
before  consulting  the  Glossary  or  the  dictionary  to  try  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  phrase  from  the 
context.  Such  a  habit  is  invaluable  in  enlarging  the  vocab¬ 
ulary. 
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The  library  hour.  Any  reading  course  is  successful  in 
proportion  as  it  prepares  for  and  stimulates  further  read¬ 
ing.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  library  sug¬ 
gestions  at  the  close  of  each  selection  and  to  the  bibliog¬ 
raphies  at  the  end  of  the  sections.  Pupils  should  keep  a 
record  of  books  read  at  home,  presenting  to  the  class  brief 
oral  or  written  comments,  in  order  that  others  may  be 
guided  in  a  wise  choice  of  books.  In  a  town  where  the 
children’s  library  affords  a  meager  collection,  pupils  may 
cooperate  in  earning  money  for  a  room  library  or  for  a 
gift  of  books  to  the  public  library.  It  is  worth  while,  too, 
to  encourage  the  founding  of  the  home  book-shelf,  and  the 
willingness  to  loan  worth-while  books  to  classmates. 

Dramatization.  It  is  desirable  that  at  least  once  during 
the  year  a  dramatization  be  prepared  for  the  school  assem¬ 
bly  or  for  the  pleasure  of  another  class.  A  dramatization 
arranged  by  the  class  from  a  favorite  story  has  greater 
educational  value  than  the  production  of  a  ready-made  play. 
Several  stories  in  the  Sixth  Reader  are  suitable  for  play¬ 
ing,  among  them  The  Princess  and  the  Goblins,  Uncle  Joe’s 
Lincoln,  William  Tell,  The  Winning  of  the  Helmet,  Sigurd 
the  Volsung.  When  the  story  has  been  chosen  the  class 
may  divide  it  into  scenes,  deciding  what  incidents  shall  be 
included  and  what  shall  be  omitted.  If  additional  dialogue 
is  needed,  it  may  be  composed  as  a  class  exercise  and  copied 
from  the  blackboard.  Several  may  be  allowed  to  try  the 
leading  parts,  and  the  class  may  help  in  choosing  the  final 
caste  of  characters.  Those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the 
play  may  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  setting  or  the  cos¬ 
tumes.  If  pupils  criticize  their  own  work,  each  per¬ 
formance  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  level. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS 

Interest  in  any  school  subject  is  keener  and  progress  is 
greater,  if  results  are  definitely  and  regularly  checked. 
Many  standardized  reading  tests  are  now  available  which 
make  it  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to  compare  their  work 
with  the  average  of  work  done  in  other  schools.  These  tests 
show  also  where  the  pupil  is  weak  and  how  he  may  improve 
his  reading. 

Vocabulary  tests.  A  boy  may  have  trouble  with  his  read¬ 
ing  because  he  possesses  too  limited  a  vocabulary.  Per¬ 
haps  there  has  been  little  conversation  in  his  home  and 
few  books.  He  therefore  finds  so  many  new  words  in  his 
reading  that  he  is  like  a  person  reading  a  foreign  language. 
Among  various  tests  that  have  been  devised  for  measuring 
the  visual  vocabulary  are  Thorndike’s  Visual  Vocabulary 
Scales,  Starch’s  English  Vocabulary  Tests  and  Hagerty’s 
Visual  Vocabulary  Tests.  Usually  such  tests  provide  lists 
of  words  which  the  pupil  must  in  some  way  define.  He 
may  then  compare  his  scores  with  the  average  for  other 
children  of  the  same  grade. 

Speed  and  comprehension  tests.  Boys  and  girls  who  are 
weak  in  vocabulary  have  trouble  in  comprehending  what 
is  read.  Poor  comprehension  may  be  due  also  to  failure 
to  concentrate  when  reading.  Comprehension  tests  have 
been  devised  by  May  A.  Burgess,  by  Daniel  Starch,  by 
W.  S.  Courtis,  by  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  by  many  others. 
Most  of  the  comprehension  tests  consist  of  paragraphs  of 
reading-matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the  various  school 
text-books.  The  paragraphs  and  questions  selected  for  the 
tests  are  given  to  thousands  of  school  pupils  and  the  aver¬ 
age  score  computed.  By  these  tests  it  is  possible  for  a 
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pupil  to  discover  whether  his  comprehension  is  above  or 
below  the  corresponding  grade  average. 

In  general  it  is  found  that  reasonable  speed  and  good 
grasp  go  together.  The  slow  reader  is  usually  not  the  good 
reader.  Boys  and  girls  should  therefore  try  to  read  with 
thorough  concentration  and  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  speed  of  reading 
for  the  different  school  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  fix  any  absolute  standard,  as  reading  materials  differ 
greatly  in  the  speed  with  which  they  may  be  read.  No 
doubt  this  fact  is  responsible  for  the  different  standards 
proposed  by  investigators  who  did  not  use  identical  mate¬ 
rials.  About  190  words  per  minute  is  the  standard  obtained 
by  averaging  the  rates  proposed  by  Courtis,  Starch,  Monroe 
and  Gray. 

Tests  formulated  from  the  material  at  hand.  Standard¬ 
ized  tests  should  be  used  at  least  twice  during  the  year. 
It  is  desirable  also  occasionally  to  use  the  material  in  the 
school  reader  for  informal  tests.  In  preparing  tests  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  silent 
reading  and  that  the  nature  of  the  test  must  vary  some¬ 
what  according  to  the  kind  of  reading  that  is  being  tested. 
Among  the  kinds  of  reading  that  have  been  distinguished 
are  rapid  silent  reading  for  enjoyment  or  general  informa¬ 
tion;  careful  precise  reading  for  gaining  specific  informa¬ 
tion;  serious  critical  reading  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
what  is  read. 

If  the  aim  is  to  measure  rapid  silent  reading,  then  a 
selection  is  chosen  which  is  new  to  all  of  the  pupils.  They 
are  asked  to  read  it  silently  in  their  usual  manner.  As 
the  pupils  read,  the  teacher  records  the  time  upon  the 
blackboard.  The  pupils  are  given  the  signal  to  start  when 
the  second  hand  is  at  sixty.  This  point  is  considered  0 
in  reckoning  the  time,  which  is  recorded  every  fifteen 
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seconds.  As  the  pupil  finishes  the  selection,  he  writes  down 
the  time  then  upon  the  blackboard.  Using  this  time,  he 
may  calculate  his  own  rate,  in  the  number  of  words  per 
minute.  Following  the  silent  reading  the  pupil  may  deter¬ 
mine  his  comprehension  by  telling  or  writing  the  story  or 
some  incident  within  it,  or  by  answering  a  group  of  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  story.  From 
the  Sixth  Reader  the  following  stories  may  be  chosen  from 
among  many  suitable  for  measuring  speed  and  general 
comprehension:  The  Apples  of  Idun  (1,775  words)  ;  Hat- 
teras  Joe  (1,715  words)  ;  The  Runaway  Freight  (1,480 
words)  ;  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie  (1,665  words)  ;  The 
Actor  and  the  Pig  (290  words) . 

To  test  careful  precise  reading  for  obtaining  specific 
information,  it  is  best  to  use  material  of  a  factual  type. 
Short  factual  stories  in  the  reader  or  selections  from  a 
text-book  in  hygiene,  geography  or  history  may  be  used. 
The  pupils  should  know  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
answer  specific  questions,  and  must  therefore  read  care¬ 
fully.  Sometimes  the  questions  are  known  to  the  pupil  as 
he  reads.  Stories  of  the  type  of  The  Hurricane,  Daniel 
Boone  and  Washington  and  the  American  Army  are  suit¬ 
able  for  testing  this  kind  of  reading. 

The  interpretation  of  tests.  No  class  and  no  pupil  should 
become  discouraged  because  of  the  result  of  any  test.  Be¬ 
cause  reading  ability  varies  greatly,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  tests  should  emphasize  comparisons  between  individuals. 
In  many  schools  each  pupil  keeps  his  own  record,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  raise  it  with  each  succeeding  test.  Those  who  fall 
low  in  speed  and  comprehension  are  often  helped  by  doing 
oral  reading,  with  considerable  attention  to  explanations 
of  meanings.  Another  aid  is  extensive  silent  reading  of 
very  easy  interesting  stories,  with  frequent  oral  or  written 
reports  upon  what  is  read.  A  list  of  easy  interesting  books 
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the  following  will  be  found  helpful:  Geyer’s  Introduction 
to  the  Use  of  Standardized  Tests;  Stone’s  Silent  and  Oral 
Reading;  Leonard’s  Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Read¬ 
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THE  SIXTH  READER 

PART  ONE 

HEROES  OF  LONG  AGO 

All  the  world  loves  a  hero.  France  has  Joan  of  Arc; 
England  has  Lord  Nelson  and  Livingston;  Switzerland 
has  William  Tell ;  Italy,  Savonarola ;  and  our  own  country, 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  India  and 
China  and  Japan  have  heroes,  too;  no  country  lacks  them 
though  all  may  not  agree  in  telling  what  makes  a  hero. 

At  first  people  thought  of  a  man  as  a  hero  if  he  were 
brave  and  skilful  and  more  daring  than  other  men.  But 
as  time  went  on,  the  name  came  to  mean  something  more. 
The  man  who  helped  his  country  was  a  hero, — the  man 
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who  killed  the  wild  beasts  and  wicked  men,  who  cleared 
away  forests  and  founded  cities  and  made  the  world  richer 
and  better.  And  then  still  later  any  man  who  suffered 
pain,  who  gave  up  something  dear  to  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  another, — that  one  came  to  be  a  hero.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  eyes  were  open  to  see  that  women 
and  children  might  also  be  heroes  as  well  as  strong  men, — 
that  it  is  the  deed  and  not  the  size  or  prowess  of  the 
person  that  makes  the  true  hero. 

In  the  beginning  of  time,  there  were  heroes,  too, — in 
those  dim  ages  before  history  was  recorded  save  by  the 
spoken  word  from  father  to  son.  The  people  in  those  far 
off  days  were  frank  and  trusting  and  very  curious.  They 
knew  none  of  the  truths  that  science  and  history  teach 
us  concerning  the  world,  and  so  they  wondered  about  all 
the  happenings  in  nature.  They  did  not  understand  the 
causes  for  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  rain  and  lightning  and 
thunder,  for  springtime  and  summer  and  winter.  All  was 
mystery,  and  so  they  thought  that  the  world  was  full  of 
imaginary  beings  who  brought  these  wonders  to  pass; 
giants  and  dragons,  fairies  and  elves,  dryads  and  naiads, 
and  the  great  gods.  Some  of  these  beings  were  good  and 
kind ;  others  were  spiteful  and  cruel  according  to  the  aspect 
of  nature  which  they  represented. 

In  these  pages  you  will  read  first  tales  of  the  Norsemen 
who  dwelt  far  to  the  north  in  Europe  among  the  rocky 
fiords  and  wide  waste  lands  that  hold  verdure  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  ice  and  snow  in  winter.  Nowhere  were  there 
heroes  with  more  undaunted  spirit  than  the  gods  of  these 
peoples  and  the  old  Vikings  who  sailed  the  stormy  Northern 
seas.  They  feared  nothing  above  the  earth,  upon  the  earth, 
or  in  the  earth.  And  when  one  of  these  heroes  died,  he  lay 
in  state  upon  his  proud  ship  which  floated  out  to  sea  a  burn¬ 
ing  funeral  pyre.  You  will  read  here  the  wonderful  tales 
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of  Sigurd  who  killed  the  dragon  Fafnir;  of  Odin,  the  All- 
Father;  of  wicked  Loki,  and  mighty  Thor,  the  Thunderer. 

The  Greeks,  or  the  Hellenes  as  they  were  wont  to  call 
themselves,  lived  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  little  penin¬ 
sula  that  is  called  Greece,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea 
round  about.  The  old  Greeks  have  given  to  the  world  so 
much  of  beauty  and  so  much  of  knowledge  that  everywhere 
you  turn  you  find  Greek  names,  words,  proverbs,  Greek 
statues,  buildings,  ornaments.  More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  these  gifts  were  first  given,  and  still  men  have 
not  surpassed  in  many  ways  their  wisdom  or  their  art. 
They,  too,  had  gods  and  heroes, — many  of  them  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  forces  as  those  of  the  Norsemen  but  called 
by  different  names.  Their  All-Father  among  the  gods  was 
Zeus,  not  Odin,  and  their  great  heroes  of  whom  you  will 
read  here,  are  Odysseus  and  Jason.  Odysseus  meets  and 
escapes  in  his  travels  many  strange  perils, — the  Cyclops, 
Circe,  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  and  Jason  sails  to 
an  unknown  land  and  bears  home  the  golden  fleece  of  which 
poets  have  sung  from  that  day  to  this. 

And  last  of  ail  you  will  read  about  some  of  the  heroes  in 
the  greatest  of  all  story  books,  the  Bible.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  lived  in  Palestine,  in  Asia,  and  for  a  time  also  in 
Egypt.  They  have  given  a  supreme  gift  to  the  world,  faith 
in  the  one  true  God.  Their  heroes  have  been  heroes  of 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  centuries  since  they  have 
lived, — Joseph  and  David,  Daniel  and  Moses,  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob. 

But  whether  the  hero  is  Norse  or  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
whether  he  believes  in  many  gods  or  one  God, — “all  the 
stars  fight  together  in  their  courses”  for  him  when  he 
does  the  soul-stirring,  heroic  deed;  and  ever  he  trusts 
the  greatest  and  truest  power  that  he  knows  for  guidance 
and  safe-keeping. 


NORSE  HEROES 

SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG 

E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton 

Sigurd  was  the  greatest  hero  of  the  ancient  Northern 
peoples.  His  father  Sigmund  possessed  a  wonderful  sword 
that  came  to  him  in  a  marvelous  way.  One  day  at  a  feast 
a  tall,  gray  stranger  appeared  who  struck  the  sword  into 
a  great  oak.  He  announced  that  the  sword  was  for  him 
who  could  draw  it  out.  All  of  the  guests  tried  and  failed 
until  it  came  Sigmund’s  turn.  When  he  touched  the  hilt 
of  the  sword,  it  leapt  into  his  hand.  In  the  last  battle  of  his 
life,  the  stranger  returned  and  when  Sigmund’s  sword 
touched  his  spear,  it  fell  in  two  pieces.  These  pieces  the 
dying  Sigmund  gave  to  his  wife,  for  he  recognized  the  tall 
stranger  as  Odin,  the  All-Father,  and  he  wished  the  won¬ 
derful  sword  to  be  welded  again  for  his  son. 
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SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG 
I.  The  Magic  Gold  Is  Named 

Young  Sigurd,  the  Volsung,  was  brought  up  with 
all  care  and  love  at  the  palace  of  King  Alf  of  Den¬ 
mark,  his  foster-father.  His  hair  was  as  fair  as  the 
morning  light  and  his  eyes  were  keen  and  blue.  Tall 
5  and  straight  did  he  grow,  and  very  comely  of  coun¬ 
tenance;  and  there  was  no  man  but  loved  him. 

In  due  time  the  young  prince  was  sent  to  Regin, 
the  wisest  man  in  that  realm,  to  be  taught  by  him. 

So  old  was  he  that  none  could  recall  his  first  com- 
10  ing  to  the  land,  and  his  wisdom  embraced  all  things 
known  to  men.  He  had  great  skill  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace,  but  chiefly  was  he  famed  for  the  mighty 
works  he  had  wrought  at  the  forge  and  upon  the 
anvil.  But  though  he  was  so  wise,  he  had  an  evil 
is  heart,  and  he  soon  determined  to  use  the  young  Si¬ 
gurd  for  his  own  ends. 

So  one  day  he  began  to  instil  a  spirit  of  discontent 
within  the  lad,  asking  him  if  he  knew  how  much 
wealth  his  father  Sigmund  had  and  who  now  had  it 
20  in  charge. 

And  the  boy  answered:  “The  king  himself  has  it 
in  charge.” 

“Do  you  then  trust  him  so  utterly?”  sneered  Regin. 

“It  is  but  right  he  should  have  it  so,”  answered 
25  Sigurd,  “for  he  knows  better  how  to  guard  it  than  I.” 

So  Regin  waited  a  while,  and  then  tried  again,  say¬ 
ing:  “Surely  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  that  you,  a 
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king’s  son,  should  run  about  on  your  feet  like  a  horse¬ 
boy,  and  do  the  bidding  of  King  Alf !” 

“That  is  not  so,”  said  Sigurd,  “for  I  have  my  way 
in  all  things,  and  whatever  I  desire  is  granted  to  me.” 

5  “Well,  then,”  said  Regin,  “ask  for  a  horse  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy;  “and  that  shall  I  have  when  I 
have  need  of  such  a  thing.” 

After  this  Sigurd  went  to  the  king,  who  smiled  on 
10 him  and  said:  “What  will  you  of  me?” 

And  Sigurd  said:  “I  would  have  a  horse  of  my 
very  own.” 

To  which  the  king  replied:  “Choose  for  yourself 
a  horse  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  it  seems  good 
is  to  you.” 

So  Sigurd  went  away  to  the  wild  woods  to  con¬ 
sider  where  he  should  search  for  the  finest  steed  in 
all  the  world ;  and  as  he  pondered  he  met  in  the  way 
a  tall,  old  man,  with  a  gray  hat  drawn  over  his  fore- 
20  head  and  a  gray-blue  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  who 
asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

“I  want  to  choose  a  horse,”  said  Sigurd.  “Come 
with  me,  old  man,  and  give  me  your  counsel.” 

So  they  went  together  to  a  meadow  where  all  the 
25  finest  horses  in  the  king’s  dominions  were  feeding, 
in  charge  of  the  royal  grooms.  And  the  stranger 
said :  “See  now,  let  us  drive  all  these  horses  into  the 
deeps  of  the  river  and  choose  the  one  that  best  can 
cross  the  foaming  tide.” 
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And  this  they  did.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  swirl  of  the  waters,  all  but  one 
of  the  horses  turned  back  and  scrambled  again  to 
land. 

5  But  one  not  only  breasted  the  tide  as  though  it 
were  still  water,  but,  having  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  he  raced  around  the  meadow  as  though  he  were 
a  colt.  Then  plunging  into  the  river  again  he  swam 
back  quite  easily  and  rejoined  his  companions. 

10  “That  is  the  horse  that  I  will  choose,”  said  young 
Sigurd,  and  running  out,  he  caught  the  beautiful 
creature  by  the  mane.  Young  of  years  was  he,  gray 
of  color,  and  very  great  and  fair  of  limb ;  and  as  yet 
no  man  had  thrown  foot  across  his  back, 
is  Then  said  the  old  man :  “This  horse  is  of  the  kin 
of  Sleipnir,  the  steed  of  Odin.  Nourish  him  well,  for 
he  will  prove  the  best  of  horses  to  you.”  And  with 
those  words  he  vanished. 

Then  Sigurd  called  the  steed  Greyfell,  and  he 
20  proved,  as  Odin  had  promised,  the  best  of  all  horses 
in  the  world. 

And  after  a  while  Regin  spoke  again  to  Sigurd  and 
said: 

“It  grieves  me  sore  to  see  you  in  this  poor  and 
2s  humble  guise  at  the  court.  But  you  are  a  brave  lad, 
and  I  will  tell  you  where  there  is  much  wealth  to  be 
won,  as  well  as  fame  and  honor  in  the  winning  of  it, 
if  you  will.” 

These  words  roused  Sigurd’s  curiosity,  and  he 
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asked  where  that  wealth  might  be,  and  who  had 
watch  and  ward  over  it. 

And  Regin  answered:  “Fafnir  is  his  name,  and 
he  lies  not  so  far  away,  on  a  lonely  waste  of  heath, 
o  And  when  you  come  to  that  place,  you  may  well  say 
that  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  abundance 
of  treasure.” 

“But  I  have  already  heard  of  Fafnir,”  said  Sigurd 
thoughtfully.  “Is  he  not  the  most  terrible  of  drag- 
10  ons,  so  huge  and  evil  that  no  man  dare  go  out  against 
him?” 

“Not  so,”  said  the  cunning  Regin,  “he  is  like  unto 
other  dragons  of  his  kind.  Men  make  too  great  a 
tale  about  him,  that  is  all.  But  there,  your  fore- 
15  fathers  would  have  thought  nothing  of  such  a  beast, 
but  ’tis  hardly  to  be  expected  that  you,  though  you 
be  of  Volsung  blood,  shall  have  the  heart  and  mind 
of  those  great  ones  whose  deeds  of  fame  still  ring 
throughout  the  lands.” 

20  Then  Sigurd  grew  angry. 

“Why  should  you  lay  on  me  the  name  of  coward, 
who  am  yet  but  a  child?”  he  said.  “I  have  had  as 
yet  no  chance  to  win  renown.  Make  me  a  sword  by 
your  craft,  such  as  none  has  ever  been  made  before ; 
25  and  with  it  I  will  go  forth  to  slay  this  mighty 
dragon.” 

“Trust  me  well  in  that  task,”  said  Regin,  “and  with 
that  same  sword  shall  you  slay  Fafnir.” 

Regin  set  to  work,  and  exercising  all  his  skill  as  a 
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cunning  worker  in  metals  he  fashioned  a  sword,  very 
fine  and  keen  and  strong,  and  this  he  brought  to 
Sigurd. 

Sigurd  received  it  with  joy,  but  the  weapon  which 
5  was  to  slay  Fafnir  must  be  severely  tested ;  and,  rais¬ 
ing  it  aloft,  the  youth  smote  with  all  his  might  upon 
the  iron  anvil,  and  the  sword  broke  in  pieces. 

“Behold  your  sword,  0  Regin !”  he  laughed. 

Then  Regin  forged  another  sword  and  said: 
io  “Surely  you  will  be  content  with  this,  though  you  be 
hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  a  weapon.” 

But  again  Sigurd  struck  upon  the  anvil,  and  again 
the  sword  fell  to  pieces.  Then  he  turned  wrathfully 
to  Regin:  “Are  you  also  a  liar  and  a  traitor?” 
is  And  thus  saying  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  seat¬ 
ing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  began:  “Is  it  true,  my 
mother,  that  Sigmund,  my  father,  gave  you  the 
Magic  Sword  of  Odin  in  two  pieces?” 

“That  is  true  enough,”  said  she. 

20  Then  Sigmund  entreated :  “Give  them  then  to  me, 
I  pray  you,  for  only  in  such  wise  shall  I  get  a  sword 
to  my  mind.” 

Then  the  queen  knew  that  he  looked  to  win  great 
fame  with  that  weapon,  and  she  gave  him  the  pieces ; 
25  and  he  took  them  to  Regin  and  bade  him  make  a 
sword  therefrom. 

And  though  Regin’s  evil  heart  was  wroth  because 
of  the  words  that  the  youth  had  spoken,  he  dared  not 
refuse.  So  he  set  to  work,  and  when  he  carried  the 
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finished  sword  from  out  the  forge,  it  seemed  to  his 
helpers  that  fire  burned  along  its  edges. 

“Take  your  sword,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  if  this 
fails,  I  have  lost  my  skill  in  sword-making.” 
s  This  time  when  Sigurd  smote  upon  the  anvil  the 
keen  steel  clove  into  the  metal  right  up  to  the  hilt, 
and  he  pulled  it  out  unhurt.  Then  he  went  to  the 
river  and  flung  up-stream  a  tuft  of  wool,  and  when 
the  tide  carried  the  wool  against  the  edge  of  the 
10  sword  it  was  cut  in  two.  And  then  was  Sigurd  satis¬ 
fied  and  his  heart  rejoiced. 

Upon  his  return  Regin  met  him.  “Now  that  I  have 
made  you  this  good  sword,”  said  he,  “will  you,  for 
your  part,  keep  your  word,  and  go  against  Fafnir 
is  the  dragon?” 

“Surely  will  I  do  that  thing,”  said  Sigurd. 

II.  The  Dragon  Is  Encountered 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Sigurd  and  Regin  rode  to¬ 
gether  to  the  heath  where  Fafnir  dwelt.  Now  Regin 
was  brother  of  Fafnir,  the  dragon.  Fafnir  was  ever 
20  grim  and  greedy,  and  when  his  father  had  gained 
possession  of  the  hoard  of  gold  of  the  dwarf  Andvari, 
Fafnir  had  coveted  the  gold  until  he  killed  his  own 
father  to  secure  it.  He  then  changed  himself  from 
a  dwarf  into  the  vile  shape  of  a  dragon,  the  better  to 
25  preserve  it. 

Sigurd  and  Regin  passed  along  the  way  by  which 
the  dragon  was  wont  to  creep  down  to  the  water  to 
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drink.  So  long  was  this  terrible  creature  that  he 
would  lie  crouched  on  a  cliff  sixty  feet  high  when 
he  drank  of  the  water  below.  When  Sigurd  saw  the 
huge  tracks  that  he  had  made  he  said  to  Regin :  “Say 
5  you  that  this  dragon  is  no  greater  than  other  such 
beasts  ?  Methinks  he  leaves  tracks  behind  him  that 
are  strangely  well  marked.” 

“There  is  naught  to  fear,”  said  Regin.  “Make  a 
hole  and  sit  down  in  it,  and  when  the  dragon  comes 
10  to  drink,  smite  him  through  the  heart,  and  so  shall 
you  win  for  yourself  great  fame.” 

“But,”  said  Sigurd,  “what  will  happen  when  the 
burning  blood  of  the  dragon  falls  upon  me?” 

Now  Regin  well  knew  that  no  man  could  endure 
is  that  frightful  stream  and  live,  and  he  wished  to  make 
an  end  of  Sigurd  when  he  had  slain  the  beast.  There¬ 
fore  he  answered  wrathfully: 

“Of  what  use  is  it  to  give  advice  if  you  are  fearful 
of  everything?  Not  like  your  kin  are  you,  careless 
20  of  perils.” 

With  this  undeserved  taunt  he  rode  away,  for  he 
himself  was  sore  afraid,  and  dared  not  abide  the 
coming  of  the  dragon. 

So  Sigurd  rode  along  over  the  heath,  and  when  he 
25  came  to  the  marks  where  the  tracks  lay  deep  he  be¬ 
gan  to  dig  a  pit,  as  Regin  had  told  him.  But  while 
he  was  busy  at  work  an  old  man,  wearing  a  big  gray 
hat  over  his  face,  passed  by  and  asked  what  he  was 
doing.  And  when  he  had  been  told,  he  said: 
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“That  was  no  wise  advice  that  was  given  you. 
Rather  dig  trenches  in  the  midst  of  the  dragon  track, 
that  the  blood  may  run  therein;  and  do  you  then 
crouch  in  one  of  these  and  run  your  sword  through 
3  his  heart  as  his  huge  shape  appears  overhead.”  And 
with  these  words  he  vanished. 

Sigurd  could  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  advice 
and  he  did  as  he  had  been  bidden ;  and  when  he  heard 
the  dragon  approaching  he  hid  himself,  his  sword 
10  ready  in  his  hand. 

The  roar  of  the  dragon  shook  the  earth  for  miles 
around,  and  Sigurd  saw  streams  of  venom  issuing 
from  his  jaws  as  he  drew  near.  But  this  did  not 
affright  him ;  he  waited  until  the  huge  shape  loomed 
is  overhead,  and  then  thrust  his  sword,  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  command,  as  far  as  it  would  go 
into  the  loathsome  breast. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  violence  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express.  A  great  roar,  which 
20  shook  the  very  heavens,  went  up  from  the  cavernous 
throat,  and  well  it  was  for  Sigurd  that  he  darted 
aside  with  the  quickness  of  light.  The  huge  coils 
unwound  and  contracted  again  in  the  monster’s 
agony,  and  the  furious  lashing  of  his  enormous  tail 
23  utterly  destroyed  the  surrounding  vegetation,  while 
his  cruel  talons,  all  powerless  now  to  do  aught  else, 
plowed  deep  furrows  in  the  hard  and  rocky  soil. 

All  nature  seemed  to  be  undergoing  its  final  convul- 
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sions  in  the  few  moments  which  elapsed  ere  the  mon¬ 
ster  at  length  lay  limp  and  gasping  in  the  last  throes 
of  death. 

Then,  with  the  voice  of  Fafnir  the  dwarf,  he  asked 
5  in  feeble  accents : 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  kin,  that  you  were 
bold  to  lift  weapon  against  me?” 

And  his  foe  made  answer:  “Sigurd  am  I  called, 
of  Volsung  kin.” 

10  Then  Fafnir  asked :  “Who  urged  you  to  this  deed, 
0  bright-eyed  boy?” 

And  Sigurd  replied :  “A  bold  heart  urged  me,  and 
a  strong  hand  and  sharp  sword  aided  me  in  the  doing 
thereof.” 

is  But  Fafnir’s  eyes  were  opened  at  the  approach  of 
death,  and  he  said :  “Regin,  my  brother,  has  brought 
about  my  end,  and  even  now  he  is  plotting  to  bring 
about  yours  also.” 

"With  this  warning  the  loathsome  creature  breathed 
20  his  last,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  casting  a  glamour  over  the  heath 
which  only  so  lately  had  been  the  haunt  of  evil  and  a 
place  of  desolation. 

Now,  when  it  was  plain  that  nothing  more  was  to 
25  be  feared  from  the  dragon,  came  Regin  from  the 
place  of  safety  where  he  lurked.  And  since  he  feared 
lest  Sigurd  should  claim  the  treasure  as  his  reward 
for  slaying  Fafnir,  he  began  to  accuse  him  of  having 
murdered  his  kinsman,  and  to  remind  him  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  law  of  the  Northmen,  he  could  now 
require  Sigurd’s  own  life. 

But  Sigurd  said :  “I  did  but  kill  him  at  your  wish, 
0  Regin,  and  with  the  good  sword  that  you  yourself 
s  did  make  for  me.” 

“Ah  yes,”  said  the  traitor  warily,  “it  was  my  good 
sword  and  not  your  arm  that  has  done  the  deed,  and 
therefore  no  thanks  are  due  to  you.  But  now  will  I 
count  you  guiltless  of  my  brother’s  blood  if  you  will 
10  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  dragon  and  give  me  to  eat 
of  it.” 

This  Sigurd  promised  to  do,  and  he  made  a  fire 
and  set  about  roasting  the  heart  of  the  monster  upon 
a  rod.  But  presently,  as  he  felt  the  heart  to  see  if  it 
is  were  cooked  enough,  he  burnt  his  fingers  so  severely 
that  at  once  he  set  them  in  his  mouth  to  soothe  the 
smart.  And  the  moment  the  heart-blood  of  Fafnir 
touched  his  tongue  his  ears  were  open  to  the  voices 
of  the  birds,  and  he  understood  the  meaning  of  their 
20  songs  in  the  bushes  hard  by. 

And  this  was  what  the  woodpecker  sang,  chuckling 
all  the  time:  “There  you  sit,  Sigurd,  roasting  the 
heart  of  Fafnir  for  another,  whereas  if  you  ate  it 
yourself  you  would  become  wisest  of  men.” 

25  And  the  swallows  twitted :  “See  where  lies  Regin, 
who  is  in  mind  to  kill  the  man  who  trusts  in  him.” 

And  the  raven  croaked :  “Let  Sigurd  then  cut  off 
his  head  and  so  have  all  the  gold-hoard  for  his  own.” 

And  the  eagle  screamed:  “Why  did  he  not  ride 
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away  with  that  hoard  at  once  ?  Then  might  he  have 
found  the  hill  where  Brunhild  lies.” 

And  the  owl  hooted:  “Ay,  let  him  now  take  his 
chance  and  slay  the  man  who  will  surely  kill  him  if 
o  he  lets  him  live.” 

Then  Sigurd  arose,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  slay 
Regin ;  for  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  betray  him 
to  his  death. 

Then  once  more  the  birds  began  to  sing.  And  this 
10  time  they  sang  with  glee  of  a  warrior-maiden  sleep¬ 
ing  fast  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  midst  of  a  ring 
of  glittering  flames ;  and  through  this  fiery  ring  only 
the  bravest  of  heroes  might  pass  and  awake  her  from 
sleep. 

is  “On  a  mountain  fell 

A  warrior-maid  fast  sleeps 
Where  a  ring  of  flame 
Perfect  safety  keeps. 

None  may  take  her  hence 
20  Save  a  hero  bold, 

For  only  at  a  hero’s  touch 
Will  those  fires  burn  cold.” 

Then  was  Sigurd  fired  with  desire  to  find  that  fair 
maiden.  So,  after  partaking  of  the  dragon’s  heart, 
25  he  leaped  on  his  horse  and  rode  along  in  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  tracks  till  he  reached  the  place  where,  deep 
down  in  the  earth,  the  gold  lay  hoarded.  And  there 
he  found  the  store  of  treasure,  which  he  placed  in 
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two  great  chests  upon  the  back  of  his  good  horse, 
meaning  to  walk  alongside.  But  the  horse  would  not 
stir  a  foot  until  Sigurd,  guessing  what  was  in  his 
mind,  leapt  upon  his  back;  whereat  Greyfell  gal- 
sloped  away  at  once  as  though  he  were  carrying  no 
weight  at  all. 

III.  Brunhild  Is  Awakened 

On  and  on,  over  level  plain,  by  wild  marshes, 
through  winding  ways,  galloped  Greyfell,  until  at 
last  he  brought  Sigurd  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
10  that  is  called  Hindfell.  And  before  him,  on  the  crest 
of  that  height,  he  saw  a  great  light  as  of  a  fire  burn¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  flames  seemed  to  touch  the  sky. 

Riding  up  the  slope  Sigurd  found  himself  at  length 
face  to  face  with  a  ring  of  lurid  fire,  crackling  and 
is  roaring  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  But  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  he  plunged  into  the  very  midst 
of  this. 

Naught  did  he  care  for  peril  who  had  come  to  seek 
such  prize,  and,  as  if  daunted  by  the  courage  of  the 
20Volsung,  the  fierce  flames  shrank  back  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  leaving  ever  a  magic  circle  in  which  he  rode 
unscathed,  while  all  around  they  roared  like  some 
hungry  lion  robbed  of  its  prey.  They  rose  wave  upon 
wave  to  the  very  sky,  but  their  fierce  glare  shone 
25  with  glory  upon  Sigurd,  and  his  form  was  as  that 
of  the  Sun-god  when  he  rises  from  the  everlasting- 
hills  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
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And  suddenly,  as  though  their  work  was  done,  the 
flames  flickered  and  fell,  leaving  only  a  broad  ring 
of  pale  ashes  behind  the  hero  as  he  rode  on  to  where 
loomed  the  massive  shape  of  a  great  castle  hung  with 
5  shields. 

The  doors  of  this  castle  stood  wide  open,  and  not  a 
warrior  was  to  be  seen ;  so,  dismounting,  Sigurd  en¬ 
tered  the  great  hall,  and  at  first  saw  no  one — neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child.  But  presently  he  came  to  a 
10  room  where  he  saw  a  figure,  clad  all  in  armor,  lying 
stretched  upon  a  couch.  Approaching  thither,  Si¬ 
gurd  removed  the  helmet,  and  saw,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  face  of  a  beautiful  maiden  fast  asleep.  He 
called  to  her  and  tried  to  awaken  her,  but  in  vain, 
is  Then  he  cut  off  the  breastplate,  which  was  fastened 
so  closely  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  grown  into 
her  flesh,  and  then  the  sleeves  and  the  long  steel 
boots;  and  at  length  she  lay  before  him  in  her  gar¬ 
ments  of  fine  white  linen,  over  which  fell  long,  thick 
20  tresses  of  golden  hair.  Sigurd  bent  over  her  in  ad¬ 
miration,  and  at  that  moment  she  opened  her  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes  and  gazed  in  wonder  at  his  face.  Then  she 
arose,  and  looked  with  joy  at  the  rising  sun,  but  her 
gaze  returned  to  Sigurd.  Sigurd  told  who  he  was 
25 and  whence  he  came;  and  Brunhild  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  tale.  “For/’  said  she,  “none  but  a  hero  might 
pass  through  that  ring  of  fire.” 

Then  said  Sigurd:  “Tell  me  now,  fair  Brunhild, 
how  you  came  to  this  lonely  fire-girt  castle.” 
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And  she  told  him  this  tale : 

“A  warrior-maiden  am  I — chief  of  those  Valkyrs 
who  carry  off  the  valiant  dead  to  the  halls  of  Val¬ 
halla  and  ply  them  with  mead  at  the  banquet.  But 
5  many  years  ago  I  gave  dire  offense  to  All-Father 
Odin,  as  you  shall  hear. 

“Two  kings  had  a  quarrel,  and  determined  to  put 
their  feud  to  the  issue  of  the  sword.  One  was  named 
Helm  Gunnar.  He  was  an  old  man  and  a  mighty 
10  warrior,  and  to  him  had  Odin  promised  the  victory. 

“But  for  the  other,  young  Agnar,  my  heart  was 
filled  with  pity;  and  so  I  disregarded  the  command  of 
Odin  and  struck  down  Helm  Gunnar  in  the  fight,  the 
victory  thus  going  to  Agnar. 
is  “Then  did  All-Father  Odin,  in  his  wrath,  decree 
that  I  should  be  cast  out  from  Valhalla  and  be  ban¬ 
ished  to  the  earth,  there  to  find  a  husband  like  any 
other  maiden  of  Midgard.  But  I  was  sore  afraid, 
for  I  feared  to  mate  with  a  coward — I,  who  had  been 
20  a  warrior-maiden  from  my  birth.  And  All-Father 
Odin  was  pitiful,  and  placed  me  in  this  castle  on 
Hindfell,  and  surrounded  me  with  a  barrier  of 
flames,  through  which  none  but  a  hero  would  dare 
to  pass.  But  first  he  pierced  me  with  the  Thorn  of 
25  Sleep,  that  I  might  not  grow  old  in  the  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — that  I  should  awake,  as  you  see  me,  just  as  I 
was  when  I  began  to  sleep,  at  the  touch  of  a  brave 
man.” 

When  Sigurd  told  her  all  his  story,  and  when  she 
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knew  that  he  was  bound  on  adventurous  quest,  she 
would  not  let  him  stay  long  by  her  side,  but  bade 
him  go  forth  and  win  honor  for  himself  and  after¬ 
ward  return  to  her  again.  Meantime  she  promised 
5  to  wait  his  return  in  the  castle,  protected  by  the  ring 
of  flames,  which  should  be  rekindled  on  his  depar¬ 
ture.  “For  none  but  Sigurd,”  said  she,  “will  be  brave 
enough  to  make  his  way  through  such  flames  as 
these,  and  so  shall  I  be  safe  until  your  return.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Stories  to  tell  from  silent  reading.  The  story  of  Sigurd 
is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  all  the  ancient  tales.  Poem 
and  song,  drama  and  opera  have  centered  about  this  mighty 
hero  who  knew7  no  fear.  From  ancient  times  and  still  to-day, 
story-tellers  delight  to  tell  the  deeds  of  Sigurd. 

I.  The  Magic  Gold  Is  Named.  Tell  how  Sigurd  came  to 
wish  for  a  horse  and  gained  one;  how  Regin  inspired  in 
Sigurd  the  desire  to  slay  the  dragon;  how  three  swords 
were  made  and  tested. 

II.  The  Dragon  Is  Encountered.  Tell  in  what  manner 
Sigurd  was  advised  to  attack  the  dragon  and  how  the  en¬ 
counter  took  place;  how  Sigurd  was  convinced  that  he  must 
slay  Regin ;  how  the  slaying  of  Fafnir  led  Sigurd  to  a  new 
quest. 

III.  Brunhild  Is  Awakened.  Tell  how  Sigurd  found 
Brunhild  and  awakened  her.  Tell  the  story  that  Brunhild 
told  to  Sigurd. 

Questions  for  discussion.  1.  What  was  Regin’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  persuading  Sigurd  to  ask  for  a  horse?  2.  What 
was  his  next  step  in  carrying  out  this  secret  purpose?  3. 
What  was  his  hope  when  he  advised  Sigurd  how  to  slay 
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Fafnir?  4.  Why  did  he  wish  the  heart  of  the  dragon?  5. 
What  was  the  desire  that  led  Sigurd  to  slay  the  dragon  ? 
6.  What  desire  impelled  him  to  plunge  through  the  ring 
of  flame?  7.  For  what  purpose  had  Odin  surrounded  Brun¬ 
hild  with  a  wall  of  flames?  8.  Why  was  Brunhild  willing 
that  Sigurd  should  leave  her  in  the  castle? 

Mental  pictures.  If,  as  an  artist,  you  were  asked  to 
draw  or  paint  three  illustrations  for  this  story,  where  would 
you  put  them?  Describe  each  one. 

Words  for  study.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  any  of  these 
words  that  may  be  new  to  you: 

I.  comedy,  utterly,  swirl,  humble  guise,  clove,  wroth. 

II.  undeserved  taunt,  loathsome,  glamour,  lurked,  con¬ 
vulsions,  contracted,  vegetation,  throes  of  death. 

III.  unscathed,  fire-girt,  mead,  lurid,  massive,  dire  of¬ 
fense. 

Sigurd  in  song.  The  story  of  Sigurd  and  the  magic  gold 
is  a  part  of  a  great  cycle  of  stories  which  were  first  known 
in  the  form  of  popular  songs.  An  English  poet  of  modern 
times,  William  Morris,  has  retold  these  stories  in  musical 
verse;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  composers, 
Richard  Wagner,  has  made  them  the  subject  of  a  collection 
of  operas.  If  you  have  seen  the  opera  Siegfried,  which  pre¬ 
sents  in  drama  and  music  the  thrilling  story  you  have  read 
here,  you  are  indeed  fortunate. 

Library  reading.  Many  of  the  Norse  stories  are  told  in 
Stories  of  Norse  Heroes,  by  Wilmot-Buxton,  and  in  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Odin,  by  Colum. 


THOR’S  WONDERFUL  JOURNEY 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 

The  northern  gods  had  their  home  in  Asgard.  Chief 
of  them  all  was  Odin,  and  next  in  importance  were  Thor, 
the  Thunderer,  and  Loke,  the  Mischief-Maker.  This  story 
tells  of  the  journey  of  Thor  and  Loke  to  the  home  of  the 
frost-giants  in  Jotunheim. 

I.  The  Giant  Skrymer 

One  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
shine  through  the  mists  that  overhung  the  world, 
the  gates  of  Asgard  opened  and  Thor’s  chariot, 
drawn  by  the  goats,  rattled  along  the  road.  Thor 
5 and  Loke  were  evidently  off  for  a  journey;  but  Thor 
was  always  going  off  somewhere,  and  nobody  who 
saw  him  now  thought  that  he  was  starting  out  to  try 
his  strength  with  the  most  powerful  things  in  the 
whole  earth.  Nor  did  he  know  it.  All  day  long  the 
10  chariot  rolled  across  the  level  stretches  of  meadow 
and  through  the  valleys,  leaving  the  echoes  shouting 
to  each  other  from  the  overhanging  mountains  as  it 
passed  by.  At  night  it  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
peasant,  and  Thor  stepped  down  and  stood  in  the 
io  doorway. 

“Can  you  lodge  two  travelers  over  night?”  he 
asked. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  peasant,  “but  we  can  give 
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you  nothing  to  eat,  for  we  have  nothing  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Give  yourselves  no  trouble  about  that,”  answered 
Thor  cheerfully;  “I  can  provide  for  all.” 

5  He  went  back  to  Loke,  who  got  out  of  the  chariot ; 
and  then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  in 
the  house,  Thor  killed  both  his  goats,  and  in  a  minute 
they  were  ready  for  cooking.  The  great  pot  was 
soon  sending  savory  odors  through  the  house,  and 
10  the  whole  family  with  their  strange  guests  sat  down 
shortly  to  a  bountiful  supper. 

“The  more  you  eat  the  better  I  shall  like  it,”  said 
Thor,  as  they  took  their  places  at  the  table,  “but  do 
not  on  any  account  break  the  bones ;  when  you  have 
is  done  with  them  throw  them  into  the  skins  which  I 
have  spread  out  on  the  hearth.” 

The  peasant  and  his  wife  and  Thjalfe  and  Roskva, 
their  two  children,  ate  bountifully ;  but  Thjalfe  broke 
one  of  the  bones  to  get  the  marrow.  The  next  morn- 
20  ing  Thor  was  up  with  the  sun,  and  when  he  dressed 
himself  he  took  the  hammer  and  held  it  over  the 
goat-skins;  and  immediately  the  bones  flew  into 
place,  and  the  skins  covered  them,  and  there  were  the 
two  goats  as  full  of  life  as  when  they  started  out  the 
25  day  before. 

But  one  of  the  goats  limped;  and  when  Thor  saw 
it  he  was  so  angry  that  he  looked  like  a  thunder¬ 
cloud,  and  his  fingers  closed  so  tightly  round  his 
staff  that  his  knuckles  were  white.  Thjalfe,  who 
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had  been  looking  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
speechless  wonder,  was  frightened  half  out  of  his 
wits  when  he  saw  Thor’s  rage,  and  would  have  run 
away  if  he  could.  The  poor  peasant  and  his  wife 
s  were  equally  terrified,  and  besought  Thor  that  he 
would  not  destroy  them.  Seeing  them  in  such 
misery  Thor’s  anger  died  out,  and  he  said  he  would 
forgive  them,  but  Thjalfe  and  Roskva  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  his  servants.  So  taking  the  two  children, 
10  and  leaving  the  goats  with  their  parents  for  safe 
keeping,  Thor  and  Loke  set  out  again. 

Thor  had  decided  to  go  to  Jotunheim,  and  all  the 
morning  they  traveled  eastward  until  they  reached 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  They  crossed  the  wide  waters 
15  quickly  and  climbed  up  on  the  farther  shore  of 
Jotunheim.  Mists  floated  over  the  land,  and  great 
rocks  rose  along  the  coast  so  stern  and  black  from 
the  wash  of  the  sea  and  the  fury  of  storms  that  they 
seemed  like  strong  giants  guarding  their  country 
20  against  the  giant-queller. 

Thor  led  the  way,  and  they  soon  entered  a  deep 
forest  through  which  they  traveled  until  nightfall. 
Thjalfe,  who  was  very  fleet  of  foot,  carried  the  sack 
of  provisions.  As  night  came  on  they  looked  about 
25  for  shelter,  and  came  upon  an  immense  building  with 
a  whole  side  opening  into  a  great  room  off  which 
they  found  five  smaller  rooms.  This  was  just  what 
they  wanted,  although  they  could  not  imagine  why 
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any  one  had  built  such  a  house  in  that  lonely  place. 
After  supper,  weary  with  the  long  journey,  they 
were  soon  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Three  or  four  hours  went  by  quietly  enough,  but 
5  about  midnight  they  were  suddenly  awakened  by  an 
awful  uproar,  which  shook  the  building  to  its  foun¬ 
dations  and  made  the  whole  earth  tremble.  Thor 
called  the  others  and  told  them  to  go  into  the  farther 
rooms.  Half  dead  with  fright  they  did  so,  but  Thor 
xo  stretched  himself,  hammer  in  hand,  at  the  wide  en¬ 
trance.  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see 
about  him  Thor  went  into  the  woods,  and  had  gone 
but  a  little  way  when  he  came  upon  an  enormous 
giant,  fast  asleep,  and  snoring  so  loudly  that  the 
15  very  trees  shook  around  him.  Thor  quickly  buckled 
on  his  belt  of  strength,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  the  giant  awoke  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  The 
whole  earth  shook  under  him,  and  he  towered  as  far 
over  Thor,  as  a  great  oak  does  over  the  fern  that 
20  grows  at  its  foot.  Thor  was  not  frightened,  but  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  giant  before  and  he  looked 
at  him  with  honest  surprise. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  said,  after  looking  up  to  the 
great  face  a  minute. 

25  “I  am  Skrymer,”  answered  the  giant,  “but  I  don’t 
need  to  ask  your  name.  You  are  Thor.  But  what 
have  you  done  with  my  glove?” 

And  stretching  out  his  great  hand  the  giant  picked 
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up  his  glove,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  build¬ 
ing  Thor  and  the  others  had  spent  the  night  in. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  me  travel  with  you?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  giant. 

5  “Certainly,”  said  Thor,  although  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  neither  Thjalfe  nor  Roskva  wanted  such 
a  companion.  Skrymer  thereupon  untied  his  sack 
and  took  out  his  breakfast.  The  others  followed  his 
example,  taking  care,  however,  to  put  a  comfortable 
10  distance  between  themselves  and  their  dangerous 
fellow-traveler.  After  breakfast  Skrymer  proposed 
that  they  should  put  all  their  provisions  into  one 
bag. 

Thor  consented,  and  they  started  olf,  the  giant 
15  tramping  on  ahead,  and  carrying  the  sack  on  his 
broad  back. 

All  day  long  he  walked  steadily  on,  taking  such 
tremendous  strides  that  the  others  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  him.  When  night  came  he  stopped  under  a 
20  great  oak. 

“There,”  said  he,  throwing  down  the  sack;  “take 
that  and  get  some  supper;  I  am  going  to  sleep.” 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
he  began  to  snore  as  loudly  as  the  night  before. 
25  Thor  took  the  sack,  but  the  harder  he  tried  to  loosen 
the  string  the  tighter  it  drew,  and  with  all  his 
strength  he  could  not  untie  a  single  knot.  Finding 
he  could  not  get  into  the  sack,  and  hearing  the  giant 
snore  so  peacefully  at  his  side,  Thor’s  anger  blazed 
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out,  and  grasping  the  hammer  he  struck  the  giant 
full  on  the  head.  Skrymer  opened  his  eyes 
drowsily. 

“Did  a  leaf  fall  on  my  head?”  he  called  out  sleepily, 
5  without  getting  up.  “Have  you  had  your  supper  yet, 
and  are  you  going  to  bed?” 

In  a  minute  he  was  snoring  again.  Thor  went  and 
lay  down  under  another  oak;  but  at  midnight  the 
giant  began  to  snore  so  heavily  that  the  forest  re- 
10  sounded  with  the  noise.  Thor  was  fairly  beside 
himself  with  rage,  and  swinging  his  hammer  struck 
Skrymer  such  a  tremendous  blow  that  the  hammer 
sank  to  the  handle  in  his  head.  The  giant  opened  his 
eyes  and  sat  up. 

is  “What  is  the  matter  now?”  he  called  out;  “did  an 
acorn  fall  on  my  head?  How  are  you  getting  on, 
Thor?” 

“Oh,  I  am  just  awake,”  said  Thor,  stepping  back 
quickly.  “It  is  only  midnight,  and  we  may  sleep 
20  a  while  longer.” 

Thor  watched  until  the  giant  had  fallen  asleep 
again,  and  just  at  daybreak  dealt  him  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  blow  that  he  had  ever  given  with  the  hammer. 
It  flashed  through  and  buried  itself  out  of  sight  in 
2sSkrymer’s  forehead.  The  giant  sprang  on  his  feet 
and  began  to  stroke  his  beard. 

“Are  there  any  birds  up  there?”  he  asked,  looking 
into  the  oak.  “I  thought  a  feather  dropped  on  my 
head.  Are  you  awake,  Thor?  It  is  full  time  to 
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dress,  and  you  are  near  the  end  of  your  journey. 
The  city  of  Utgard  is  not  far  off.  I  heard  you 
whispering  together  that  I  was  a  man  of  great 
stature,  but  you  will  find  much  larger  men  in  Utgard. 
s  Take  my  advice,  and  when  you  get  there  don’t  boast 
very  much,  for  they  will  not  take  boasting  from  such 
little  fellows  as  you  are.  You  would  do  well  to  turn 
back  and  go  home  while  you  have  yet  a  chance ;  but 
if  you  will  go  on,  take  the  road  to  the  eastward — my 
10  way  takes  me  to  the  north.”  And,  swinging  the  sack 
of  provisions  over  his  shoulder,  Skrymer  plunged 
into  the  forest  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

II.  The  Feats  of  Strength 

Thor  and  his  companions  pushed  on  as  fast  as  they 
could  until  noon.  Suddenly  a  great  city  rose  before 
is  them,  on  a  vast  plain,  the  walls  of  which  were  so  high 
that  they  had  to  lean  back  as  far  as  they  could  to  see 
the  top.  A  great  gate,  heavily  barred,  stopped  them 
at  the  entrance;  but  they  crept  between  the  bars. 
After  going  a  little  distance  they  came  upon  a 
20  palace,  and  the  doors  being  open  they  went  in.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  great  hall  with  long  seats  on 
either  side,  and  on  these  seats  rows  of  gigantic  men 
larger  than  Skrymer. 

When  they  saw  Utgard-Loke,  who  was  the  king  of 
25 that  country,  they  saluted  him;  but  he  sat  for  a  long 
time  without  taking  any  notice  of  them.  At  last 
smiling  contemptuously  he  said :  “It  is  tiresome  for 
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travelers  to  be  asked  about  a  long  journey;  but  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  this  little  fellow  is  Thor.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  are  really  larger  than  you  seem  to  be. 
What  feats  of  strength  can  you  show  us?  No  one 
5  is  permitted  to  stay  here  unless  he  excels  in  some 
difficult  thing.” 

Hearing  these  words,  in  a  very  insulting  tone, 
Loke  answered  loudly,  “There  is  one  feat  in  which  no 
one  can  equal  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  perform  it  at 
io  once.  I  can  devour  food  faster  than  any  one  here.” 

“Truly,  that  would  be  a  feat  if  you  could  do  it,” 
said  the  scornful  king ;  and  he  called  to  a  man  named 
Loge  to  contend  with  Loke. 

A  great  trough  full  of  meat  was  placed  in  the 
is  center  of  the  hall,  and  commencing  at  either  end  the 
contestants  began  to  eat  voraciously,  and  so  fast  that 
it  is  disagreeable  even  to  think  of  it.  They  reached 
the  middle  of  the  trough  at  exactly  the  same  mo¬ 
ment;  but  Loke  had  eaten  only  the  meat,  while  Loge 
20  had  devoured  meat,  bones,  trough  and  all.  There 
was  nothing  left  on  his  side,  and  Loke  had  to  con¬ 
fess  himself  beaten. 

Then  the  king,  looking  at  Thjalfe,  asked,  “What 
can  you  do,  young  man?” 

25  “I  will  run  a  race  with  any  one  you  will  Select,” 
answered  Thjalfe  promptly. 

“If  you  can  outrun  any  one  I  can  select,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  splendid  feat,”  said  Utgard-Loke;  “but 
you  must  be  very  swift-footed  to  do  it.” 
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There  was  a  noble  race-ground  just  outside  the 
palace,  and  every  one  hurried  out  to  see  the  race. 
The  king  called  a  slender  young  fellow  named  Huge, 
and  told  him  to  run  with  Thjalfe. 

5  There  was  never  such  running  since  the  world 
began.  Thjalfe  ran  like  the  wind ;  but  Huge  reached 
the  goal  first,  and  turned  about  to  meet  Thjalfe  as  he 
came  breathless  to  the  post. 

“You  must  use  your  legs  better  than  that  if  you 
10  intend  to  win,”  said  the  king,  as  Thjalfe  walked 
back ;  “although  you  are  the  fastest  runner  that  ever 
came  here.” 

They  ran  a  second  time,  but  when  Huge  reached 
the  goal  and  turned  around,  Thjalfe  was  a  full  bow- 
15  shot  behind. 

“Well  run!”  shouted  Utgard-Loke;  “well  run!  a 
third  race  shall  decide  it.” 

A  third  time  they  were  at  the  starting-place  and 
again  they  were  speeding  down  the  course,  while 
20 everybody  strained  his  eyes  to  look  at  them;  and  a 
third  time  Huge  reached  the  goal  and  turned  to  find 
Thjalfe  not  half-way. 

“We  have  had  racing  enough!”  cried  the  giants, 
and  they  all  went  back  into  the  palace  again. 

25  And  now  it  was  Thor’s  turn  to  show  his  wonderful 
strength ;  but  he  did  not  dream  that  he  was  going  to 
measure  strength  with  the  most  tremendous  forces 
in  the  whole  earth. 

“Your  fame  fills  all  the  worlds,  Thor,”  called  out 
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Utgard-Loke  when  they  had  seated  themselves  on 
the  benches  along  the  great  hall ;  “give  us  some  proof 
of  your  wonderful  power.” 

Thor  never  waited  to  be  asked  a  second  time. 

5  “I  will  contend  in  drinking  with  any  one  you  may 
select,”  was  his  prompt  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 

“Well  answered,”  said  the  king.  “Bring  out  the 
great  horn.” 

A  giant  went  out,  and  speedily  came  back  bearing 
10  a  very  deep  horn,  which  the  king  said  his  men  were 
compelled  to  empty  as  a  punishment. 

“A  good  drinker  will  empty  that  horn  at  a  single 
draught,”  said  Utgard-Loke,  as  it  was  filled  and 
handed  to  Thor;  “a  few  men  need  to  drink  twice, 
is  but  only  a  milksop  needs  a  third  pull  at  it.” 

Thor  thought  the  horn  not  over  large,  although 
very  long,  and  as  he  was  very  thirsty  he  put  it  to  his 
lips  without  further  ado,  and  drank  so  long  and  deep 
that  he  thought  it  certainly  must  be  empty,  but  when 
20  he  set  the  horn  down  and  looked  into  it  he  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  the  liquor  rose  almost  as  high  as 
when  he  set  his  lips  to  it. 

“That  was  fairly  well  drunk,”  said  the  king,  “but 
not  unusually  so ;  if  anybody  had  told  me  Thor  could 
25  do  no  better  than  that  I  would  not  have  believed  him, 
But  of  course  you  will  finish  it  at  a  second  draught.” 

Thor  said  nothing,  although  he  was  very  angry, 
but  setting  the  horn  to  his  lips  a  second  time  he  drank 
longer  and  deeper  than  before.  When  he  had 
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stopped  to  take  breath,  and  looked  at  it  again,  he  had 
drunk  less  than  the  first  time. 

“How  now,  Thor,”  cried  Utgard-Loke,  “you  have 
left  more  for  the  third  draught  than  you  can  manage, 
a  If  there  are  no  other  feats  which  you  can  perform 
better  than  this  you  must  not  expect  to  be  considered 
as  great  here  as  among  the  gods.” 

Thor  became  very  angry  when  he  heard  these 
words,  and  seizing  the  horn  he  drank  deep,  fast  and 
10  furiously  until  he  thought  it  certainly  must  be 
empty;  but  when  he  looked  into  it  the  liquor  had 
fallen  so  little  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  difference ; 
and  he  handed  it  to  the  cup-bearer,  and  would  drink 
no  more. 

is  “It  is  plain,”  spoke  up  the  king  in  a  very  insulting 
tone,  “that  you  are  not  so  strong  as  we  thought  you 
were;  you  can  not  succeed  in  this  strife,  certainly; 
will  you  try  something  else?” 

“I  will  certainly  try  something  else,”  said  Thor, 
20  who  could  not  understand  why  he  had  failed  to 
drain  the  horn ;  “but  I  am  sure  that  even  among  the 
gods  such  draughts  would  not  be  counted  small. 
What  game  do  you  propose  now?” 

“Oh,  a  very  easy  one,”  replied  the  king,  “which  my 
25 youngsters  here  make  nothing  of;  simply  to  lift  a 
cat  from  the  floor.  I  should  not  think  of  asking  you 
to  try  it  if  I  did  not  see  that  you  are  much  less  of  a 
man  than  I  have  always  supposed.” 

He  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  a  large  gray  cat 
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ran  out  into  the  hall.  Thor  put  his  hand  under  it 
and  tried  to  lift  it,  but  the  cat  arched  its  back  as  high 
as  Thor  stretched  his  hands,  and,  do  his  best,  he  could 
only  get  one  foot  off  the  floor. 

5  “It  is  just  as  I  expected,”  cried  Utgard-Loke  in  a 
loud  voice ;  “the  cat  is  very  large,  and  Thor  is  a  very 
little  fellow  compared  with  the  rest  of  us.” 

Thor’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  “Little  as  I  am,”  he 
shouted,  “I  challenge  any  of  you  to  wrestle  with  me.” 
10  Utgard-Loke  looked  up  and  down  the  benches  as 
if  he  would  call  out  some  one  from  the  two  rows  of 
giants.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  saying :  “There  is 
no  one  here  who  would  not  think  it  child’s  play  to 
wrestle  with  you ;  but  let  some  one  call  in  Ellie,  my 
is  old  nurse ;  she  shall  try  her  strength  with  you.  She 
has  brought  many  a  stronger  man  than  you  to 
earth.” 

An  old  woman  came  creeping  into  the  hall,  bent, 
wrinkled,  and  toothless.  Thor  seized  her,  but  the 
20  tighter  his  grasp  became  the  firmer  she  stood.  Her 
thin  arms  gripped  him  like  a  vise,  her  strength 
seemed  to  grow  as  she  put  it  forth,  and  at  last  after 
a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Thor  strained  every  muscle 
to  the  breaking  point,  he  sank  on  one  knee. 

25  “That  is  enough,”  said  Utgard-Loke,  and  the  old 
woman  crept  feebly  out  of  the  hall,  leaving  Thor 
stunned  and  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  the  silent 
giants. 

There  were  no  more  trials  of  strength,  and  Thor 
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and  his  companions  were  generously  feasted  after 
their  defeats. 

The  next  morning,  after  they  had  partaken  of  a 
bountiful  breakfast  of  meat  and  drink,  they  started 
5  on  their  journey  homeward.  Utgard-Loke  went 
with  them  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  he 
stopped. 

“How  do  you  think  your  journey  has  turned  out?” 
he  asked  Thor ;  “and  have  you  met  any  men  stronger 
10 than  yourself?” 

“I  have  brought  shame  upon  myself,”  answered 
Thor  frankly  and  honestly,  after  his  nature,  “and  it 
vexes  me  to  think  that  you  will  hereafter  speak  of 
me  as  a  weak  fellow.” 

is  “Now  that  you  are  out  of  the  city  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  about  these  things,”  said  Utgard-Loke.  “If  I 
had  known  how  mighty  you  are  I  would  never  have 
allowed  you  to  enter  the  gates,  and  you  may  be  very 
sure  you  will  never  get  in  a  second  time.  I  have 
20  beaten  you  by  deception,  not  by  strength.  I  have 
been  deluding  you  from  the  start.  In  the  forest  I 
tied  the  sack  with  a  tough  iron  wire  in  such  a  way 
you  could  not  discern  the  secret  of  the  knot.  Thrice 
you  struck  at  me  with  your  hammer,  and  the  first 
25  blow,  though  the  lightest,  would  have  killed  me  had 
it  fallen  on  me;  but  each  time  I  slipped  a  mountain 
between  myself  and  the  hammer,  and  the  blows  made 
three  deep  clefts  in  its  stony  sides.  I  have  deluded 
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you,  too,  in  all  the  trials  of  strength  and  skill.  Loke 
was  very  hungry,  and  ate  voraciously,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  against  fire  itself,  which  goes  like  the  wind 
and  devours  everything  in  its  path;  Thjalfe  ran  as 
s  man  never  ran  before,  but  Huge,  who  raced  with  him, 
was  no  other  than  my  thought,  and  what  man  is  so 
swift  as  thought?  The  horn  which  you  strove  in 
vain  to  empty  had  its  farther  end  in  the  sea,  and  so 
mighty  were  your  draughts  that  over  the  wide  sea 
xo  the  waters  have  sunk  to  the  ebb.  Your  strength  was 
no  less  wonderful  when  you  lifted  the  cat ;  when  we 
saw  one  foot  raised  from  the  floor  our  hearts  sank  in 
terror,  for  it  was  the  Midgard-serpent,  encircling 
the  whole  earth,  which  you  really  contended  against, 
15  and  you  held  it  aloft  so  near  heaven  that  the  world 
was  hardly  enclosed  by  its  folds.  Most  marvelous 
of  all  was  the  wrestling  with  Ellie,  who  was  none 
other  than  old  age  itself,  who  sooner  or  later  must 
bring  all  things  to  the  ground.  We  must  part,  I  hope 
20 never  to  meet  again;  for  I  can  only  defend  myself 
against  you  by  spells  of  magic  such  as  these.” 

Thor  was  so  enraged  when  he  heard  these  words 
that  he  swung  his  hammer  high  in  air  to  crush  the 
lying  Utgard-Loke,  but  he  had  vanished,  and  when 
25  Thor  turned  to  look  for  the  city  he  saw  only  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plain  spreading  its  blossoming  meadows  to  the 
far  mountains;  and  he  went  thoughtfully  back  to 
Asgard. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Mental  pictures.  Stories  of  vast  feats  of  strength  are 
many,  but  none  more  striking  than  those  of  the  city  of 
Utgard.  This  story  is  full  of  tremendous  pictures  for  the 
imagination. 

I.  The  Giant  Skrymer.  1.  Describe  the  chariot  of  Thor 

as  it  rolls  away  from  Asgard.  What  sound  follows  it? 
2.  Describe  the  scene  at  the  house  of  the  peasant.  What 
sight  fills  these  poor  people  with  terror  ?  3.  Describe  the 

appearance  of  Jotunheim.  4.  What  measures  have  we 
to  gage  the  size  of  the  giant  Skrymer;  the  resonance  of 
his  snoring?  5.  Describe  the  attempt  of  Thor  to  waken 
the  sleeping  giant. 

II.  The  Feats  of  Strength.  1.  What  measure  have  we 
of  the  height  of  the  walls  about  the  city  of  Utgard;  of 
the  hugeness  of  the  gate;  of  the  immensity  of  the  people? 
2.  Describe  the  contest  of  voracity;  the  contest  of  run¬ 
ning;  the  feat  of  drinking;  the  feat  of  lifting  the  cat;  the 
wrestling  match.  3.  Explain  the  deception  which  attended 
all  these  apparent  defeats. 

Proper  names.  The  pronunciation  of  these  names  and 
some  information  about  each  one  is  given  in  the  Glossary: 
Loke,  Thor,  Asgard,  Jotunheim,  Skrymer,  Utgard-Loke, 
Huge,  Midgard,  Loge. 

Words  for  study.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  any  of  these 
words  that  are  new  to  you : 

I.  savory  odors,  marrow,  besought,  tremendous  strides. 

II.  contemptuously,  contestants,  voraciously,  accept¬ 
ance,  challenge,  drought,  deluding. 

Library  hour.  What  other  stories  do  you  know  of  power¬ 
ful  giants?  Giant  stories  are  told  in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  Greeks.  Compare  other  giants 
of  literature  with  those  of  Jotunheim.  Which  are  greatest 
in  size,  in  strength,  in  wickedness? 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THOR 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

This  powerful  poem  pictures  Thor,  the  War  God,  pro¬ 
claiming  to  the  world  the  triumph  of  strength. 

I  am  the  God  Thor, 
l  am  the  War  God, 

I  am  the  Thunderer ! 

Here  in  my  Northland, 

5  My  fastness  and  fortress, 

Reign  I  forever! 

Here  amid  icebergs 
Rule  I  the  nations ; 

This  is  my  hammer, 

10  Miolner,  the  mighty; 

Giants  and  sorcerers 
Cannot  withstand  it ! 

These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wifeld  it, 
is  And  hurl  it  afar  off; 

This  is  my  girdle  ; 

Whenever  I  brace  it, 

Strength  is  redoubled ! 
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The  light  thou  beholdest 
Stream  through  the  heavens, 

In  flashes  of  crimson, 

Is  but  my  red  beard 

b  Blown  by  the  night  wind, 

Affrighting  the  nations ! 

Jove  is  my  brother; 

Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning 
The  wheels  of  my  chariot 
10  Roll  in  the  thunder, 

The  blowrs  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  earthquake ! 

Force  rules  the  world  still, 

Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it ; 
is  Meekness  is  weakness, 

Strength  is  triumphant, 

Over  the  whole  earth 
Still  is  it  Thor’s-Day! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Questions  for  silent  study.  In  this  poem  we  are  made 
to  feel  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ancient  War  God,  Thor. 

1.  Where  is  his  fortress?  By  what  is  it  surrounded? 
Explain  the  symbols  of  his  power:  Miolner,  the  mighty; 
the  gauntlets;  the  girdle. 

2.  What  causes  the  crimson  light  that  streams  through 
the  heavens?  What  causes  the  lightning?  the  thunder? 
the  earthquake? 
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3.  The  rule  of  Thor  is  the  rule  of  force,  of  strength 
over  meekness.  Do  you  think  it  true  that  “over  the  whole 
earth  still  is  it  Thor’s-Day”  ? 

Words  for  study.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  those  words 
that  you  do  not  know :  fastness,  sorcerers,  redoubled, 
affrighting. 

Oral  reading.  The  Challenge  of  Thor,  when  read  aloud, 
has  the  rolling  sound  of  thunder.  This  resonance  is  due 
partly  to  the  forceful  rhythm,  partly  to  the  repeated  use 
of  the  heavy  consonant  sounds — d,  b,  t,  th. 

As  you  read  the  stanzas  aloud,  try  to  make  others  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  mighty  War  God. 

The  author.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  for 
many  years  a  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard 
College.  He  traveled  widely  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  countries,  and  was  able  to  read  ten 
languages.  By  teaching  and  translating  he  did  much  to 
enable  Americans  to  enjoy  the  books  of  other  countries. 


BOOKS 

Charles  Kingsley 

Except  a  living  man,  there  is  nothing  more  won¬ 
derful  than  a  book ! — a  message  to  us  from  the  dead 
— from  human  souls  whom  we  never  saw,  who  lived, 
perhaps,  thousands  of  miles  away;  and  yet  these,  in 
s  those  little  sheets  of  paper,  speak  to  us,  amuse  us, 
terrify  us,  teach  us,  open  their  hearts  to  us  as  broth- 


THE  APPLES  OF  IDUN 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 

In  Asgard,  Brage  was  the  god  of  song,  and  his  beautiful 
wife  Idun  was  the  keeper  of  the  golden  apples,  which  kept 
the  gods  forever  young.  How  the  apples  were  lost  by  the 
wiles  of  the  giant  Thjasse,  you  may  read  here. 

Once  upon  a  time  Odin,  Loke  and  Hoener  started 
on  a  journey.  They  had  often  traveled  together 
before  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  for  they  had  a  great 
many  things  to  look  after,  and  more  than  once  they 
6  had  fallen  into  trouble  through  the  prying,  meddle¬ 
some  spirit  of  Loke,  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  doing  wrong.  When  the  gods  went  on 
a  journey  they  traveled  fast  and  hard,  for  they  were 
strong,  active  spirits  who  loved  nothing  so  much  as 
10  hard  work,  hard  blows,  storm,  peril,  and  struggle. 
There  were  no  roads  through  the  country  over  which 
they  made  their  way,  only  high  mountains  to  be 
climbed  by  rocky  paths,  deep  valleys  into  which  the 
sun  hardly  looked  during  half  the  year,  and  swift- 
15  rushing  streams,  cold  as  ice,  and  treacherous  to  the 
surest  foot  and  the  strongest  arm.  Not  a  bird  flew 
through  the  air,  not  an  animal  sprang  through  the 
trees.  It  was  as  still  as  a  desert.  The  gods  walked 
on  and  on,  getting  more  tired  and  hungry  at  every 
20  step. 
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The  sun  was  sinking  low  over  the  steep,  pine- 
crested  mountains,  and  the  travelers  had  neither 
breakfasted  nor  dined.  Even  Odin  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  when  suddenly,  entering  a 
5  little  valley,  the  famished  gods  came  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle.  It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  to  kill  a  great  ox 
and  to  have  the  carcass  swinging  in  a  huge  pot  over 
a  roaring  fire. 

But  never  were  gods  so  unlucky  before !  In  spite 
10  of  their  hunger  the  pot  would  not  boil.  They  piled 
on  the  wood  until  the  great  flames  crackled  and 
licked  the  pot  with  their  fiery  tongues,  but  every 
time  the  cover  was  lifted  there  was  the  meat  just  as 
raw  as  when  it  was  put  in.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
15  the  travelers  were  not  in  very  good  humor.  As  they 
were  talking  about  it,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be, 
a  voice  called  out  from  the  branches  of  the  oak  over¬ 
head,  “If  you  will  give  me  my  fill  I’ll  make  the  pot 
boil.” 

20  The  gods  looked  first  at  each  other  and  then  into 
the  tree,  and  there  they  discovered  a  great  eagle. 
They  were  glad  enough  to  get  their  supper  on  almost 
any  terms,  so  they  told  the  eagle  he  might  have  what 
he  wanted  if  he  would  only  get  the  meat  cooked.  The 
25  bird  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  supper  was  ready.  Then  the  eagle 
flew  down  and  picked  out  both  shoulders  and  both 
legs.  This  was  a  pretty  large  share,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed.  Loke,  who  was  always  angry  when  anybody 
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got  more  than  he,  no  sooner  saw  what  the  eagle  had 
taken  than  he  seized  a  great  pole  and  began  to  beat 
the  bird  unmercifully.  Whereupon  a  very  singular 
thing  happened :  the  pole  stuck  fast  in  the  huge  tal- 
6ons  of  the  eagle  at  one  end,  and  Loke  stuck  fast  at 
the  other  end.  Struggle  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
get  loose,  and  as  the  great  bird  sailed  away  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  Loke  went  pounding  along  on  the 
ground,  striking  against  rocks  and  branches  until 
10  he  was  bruised  half  to  death. 

The  eagle  was  not  an  ordinary  bird  by  any  means, 
as  Loke  soon  found  when  he  begged  for  mercy.  The 
giant  Thjasse  happened  to  be  flying  abroad  in  his 
eagle  plumage  when  the  hungry  travelers  came 
is  under  the  oak  and  tried  to  cook  the  ox.  It  was  into 
his  hands  that  Loke  had  fallen,  and  he  was  not  to  get 
away  until  he  had  promised  to  pay  roundly  for  his 
freedom. 

If  there  was  one  thing  which  the  gods  prized  above 
20  their  other  treasures  in  Asgard,  it  was  tne  beautiful 
fruit  of  Idun,  kept  by  the  goddess  in  a  golden  casket 
and  given  to  the  gods  to  keep  them  forever  young 
and  fair.  Without  these  Apples  all  their  power  could 
not  have  kept  them  from  getting  old  like  the  meanest 
25  of  mortals.  Without  these  Apples  of  Idun  Asgard 
itself  would  have  lost  its  charm;  for  what  would 
heaven  be  without  youth  and  beauty  forever  shining 
through  it? 

Thjasse  told  Loke  that  he  could  not  go  unless  he 
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would  promise  to  bring  him  the  Apples  of  Idun. 
Loke  was  wicked  enough  for  anything;  but  when  it 
came  to  robbing  the  gods  of  their  immortality,  even 
he  hesitated. 

5  And  while  he  hesitated  the  eagle  dashed  hither 
and  thither,  flinging  him  against  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  dragging  him  through  the  great 
tough  boughs  of  the  oaks  until  his  courage  gave 
out  entirely,  and  he  promised  to  steal  the  Apples  out 
10  of  Asgard  and  give  them  to  the  giant. 

Loke  was  bruised  and  sore  enough  when  he  got  on 
his  feet  again  to  hate  the  giant  who  handled  him  so 
roughly,  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  keep  his  promise  to  steal  the  Apples,  if  only  for  the 
15  sake  of  tormenting  the  other  gods.  But  how  was  it 
to  be  done?  Idun  guarded  the  golden  fruit  with 
sleepless  watchfulness.  No  one  ever  touched  it  but 
herself,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  see  her  fair 
hands  spread  it  forth  for  the  morning  feasts  in  As- 
20  gard. 

Not  long  after  all  this  happened,  Loke  came  care¬ 
lessly  up  to  Idun  as  she  was  gathering  her  Apples  to 
put  them  away  in  the  beautiful  carven  box  which 
held  them. 

25  “Good  morning,  goddess,”  said  he.  “How  fair 
and  golden  your  Apples  are !” 

“Yes,”  answered  Idun;  “the  bloom  of  youth  keeps 
them  always  beautiful.” 

“I  never  saw  anything  like  them,”  continued  Loke 
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slowly,  as  if  he  were  talking  about  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  “until  the  other  day.” 

Idun  looked  up  at  once  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  curiosity  in  her  face.  She  was  very  proud  of 
5  her  Apples,  and  she  knew  no  earthly  trees,  however 
large  and  fair,  bore  the  immortal  fruit. 

“Where  have  you  seen  any  Apples  like  them?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh,  just  outside  the  gates,”  said  Loke.  “If  you 
10  care  to  see  them  Til  take  you  there.  It  will  keep  you 
but  a  moment.  The  tree  is  only  a  little  way  off.” 

Idun  was  anxious  to  go  at  once. 

“Better  take  your  Apples  with  you  to  compare 
them  with  the  others,”  said  the  wily  god,  as  she  pre- 

15  pared  to  go. 

Idun  gathered  up  the  golden  Apples  and 
went  out  of  Asgard,  carrying  with  her  all  that 
made  it  heaven.  No  sooner  was  she  beyond  the 
gates  than  a  mighty  rushing  sound  was  heard, 
20  like  the  coming  of  a  tempest.  Before  she  could 
think  or  act,  the  giant  Thjasse,  in  his  eagle 
plumage,  was  bearing  her  swiftly  away  through 
the  air  to  his  desolate,  icy  home  Thrymheim, 
where,  after  vainly  trying  to  persuade  her  to 
25  let  him  eat  the  Apples  and  be  forever  young 
like  the  gods,  he  kept  her  a  lonely  prisoner. 

Loke,  after  keeping  his  promise  and  delivering 
Idun  into  the  hands  of  the  giant,  strayed  back  into 
Asgard  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next  morn- 
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mg,  when  the  gods  assembled  for  their  feast,  there 
was  no  Idun. 

Day  after  day  went  past,  and  still  the  beautiful 
goddess  did  not  come.  Little  by  little  the  light  of 
5  youth  and  beauty  faded  from  the  home  of  the  gods, 
and  they  themselves  became  old  and  haggard.  Their 
strong,  young  faces  were  lined  with  care  and  fur¬ 
rowed  by  age,  their  raven  locks  passed  from  gray  to 
white,  and  their  flashing  eyes  became  dim  and  hollow. 
io  Brage,  the  god  of  poetry,  could  make  no  music  while 
his  beautiful  wife  was  gone  he  knew  not  whither. 

Finally  the  gods  could  bear  the  loss  of  power  and 
joy  no  longer.  They  made  rigorous  inquiry.  They 
tracked  Loke  on  that  fair  morning  when  he  led  Idun 
is  beyond  the  gates ;  they  seized  him  and  brought  him 
into  solemn  council.  When  he  read  in  their  haggard 
faces  the  deadly  hate  which  flamed  in  all  their  hearts 
against  his  treachery,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
promised  to  bring  Idun  back  to  Asgard  if  the  goddess 
20  Freyja  would  lend  him  her  falcon-guise.  No  sooner 
said  than  done;  and  with  eager  gaze  the  gods 
watched  him  as  he  flew  away,  becoming  at  last  only 
a  dark  moving  speck  against  the  sky. 

After  long  and  weary  flight  Loke  came  to 
25  Thrymheim,  and  was  glad  enough  to  find  Thjasse 
gone  to  sea  and  Idun  alone  in  his  dreary  house.  He 
changed  her  instantly  into  a  nut,  and  taking  her  thus 
disguised  in  his  talons,  flew  away  as  fast  as  his  falcon 
wings  could  carry  him.  And  he  had  need  of  all  his 
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speed,  for  Thjasse,  coming  suddenly  home  and  find¬ 
ing  Idun  and  her  precious  fruit  gone,  guessed  what 
had  happened.  Putting  on  his  eagle  plumage,  he  flew 
forth  in  a  mighty  rage,  with  vengeance  in  his  heart. 
5  Like  the  rushing  wings  of  a  tempest,  his  mighty 
pinions  beat  the  air  and  bore  him  swiftly  onward. 
From  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak  he  measured 
his  wide  course,  almost  grazing  at  times  the  mur¬ 
muring  pine  forests,  and  then  sweeping  high  in  mid- 
10  air  with  nothing  above  but  the  arching  sky,  and 
nothing  beneath  but  the  tossing  sea. 

At  last  he  sees  the  falcon  far  ahead,  and  now  his 
flight  becomes  like  the  flash  of  the  lightning  for 
swiftness,  and  like  the  rushing  of  clouds  for  uproar. 
ls.The  haggard  faces  of  the  gods  line  the  walls  of 
Asgard  and  watch  the  race  with  tremulous  eager¬ 
ness. 

Youth  and  immortality  are  staked  upon  the 
winning  of  Loke.  He  is  weary  enough  and  fright- 
20  ened  enough  too,  as  the  eagle  sweeps  on  close  behind 
him;  but  he  makes  desperate  efforts  to  widen  the 
distance  between  them.  Little  by  little  the  eagle 
gains  on  the  falcon.  The  gods  grow  white  with  fear ; 
they  rush  off  and  prepare  great  fires  upon  the  walls. 
25  With  fainting,  drooping  wing  the  falcon  passes  over 
and  drops  exhausted  by  the  wall. 

In  an  instant  the  fires  have  been  lighted,  and  the 
great  flames  roar  to  heaven.  The  eagle  sweeps 
across  the  fiery  line  a  second  later,  and  falls  maimed 
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and  burned,  to  the  ground,  where  a  dozen  fierce 
hands  smite  the  life  out  of  him,  and  the  great  giant 
Thjasse  perishes  among  his  foes. 

Idun  resumes  her  natural  form  as  Brage  rushes  to 
5  meet  her.  The  gods  crowd  round  her.  She  spreads 
the  feast,  the  golden  Apples  gleaming  with  unspeak¬ 
able  luster  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods.  They  eat;  and 
once  more  their  faces  glow  with  the  beauty  of  youth, 
their  eyes  flash  with  divine  power.  Idun  stands  like 
10  a  star  for  beauty  among  the  throng  and  the  song  of 
Brage  is  heard  once  more. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Stories  to  tell  from  silent  reading.  Since  the  earliest 
ages  men  have  always  wished  for  immortality,  and  have 
sought  means  for  prolonging  life  and  youth.  The  Apples 
of  Idun  is  one  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  eternal  youth. 
From  your  reading  you  will  learn  these  stirring  incidents : 

1.  How  Loke  came  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Giant  of  Thjasse. 

2.  What  promise  Loke  made  to  the  Giant  and  how  he  kept 
it.  3.  How  Idun  was  brought  back  to  Asgard. 

Problems  for  discussion.  1.  Why  do  you  think  the 
pot  refused  to  boil  the  meat  for  the  hungry  gods  ?  2.  Was 

Loke  justified  in  his  anger  at  the  eagle  who  took  so  large 
a  share  of  the  feast?  3.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for 
Loke  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  giant,  and  steal  the 
apples?  4.  Did  Loke  keep  the  promise  from  a  sense  of 
honor  ?  5.  As  you  read  the  story  do  you  wish  the  falcon  or 
the  eagle  to  triumph  in  its  race  for  Asgard ?  Why?  6.  Did 
Thjasse  deserve  the  death  that  awaited  him? 

Mental  pictures.  What  pictures  in  the  story  are  most 
striking?  Describe  the  one  that  you  see  most  vividly. 
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Proper  names.  The  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names 
in  the  story  and  some  information  about  each  character 
you  will  find  in  the  Glossary:  Odin,  Loke,  Hoener,  Thjasse, 
Asgard,  Idun,  Brage,  Thrymheim,  Freyja. 

Words  for  study.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  those  words 
that  you  do  not  know:  meddlesome,  treacherous,  unmer¬ 
cifully,  talons,  plumage,  immortality,  importance,  desolate, 
haggard,  rigorous,  falcon,  luster. 

Library  hour.  Other  Norse  myths  which  are  especially 
interesting  are  these:  Balder  the  Beautiful,  The  Gifts  of 
the  Dwarfs,  How  Thor  Lost  and  Found  His  Hammer. 

BOOKS  OF  NORSE  STORIES  FOR  HOME  READING 

The  tales  that  are  suggested  here  and  many  others  you 


may  read  in  these  books: 

Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the  Eddas . Mabie 

Norse  Heroes . Wilmot-Buxton 

Children  of  Odin . Colum 

In  the  Days  of  Giants . . Brown 


GREEK  HEROES 

THE  WISE  ODYSSEUS 

The  Odyssey 

Odysseus,  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who  sacked  Troy, 
was  lost  upon  the  seas  as  he  attempted  to  return  to  his 
home,  and  for  many  years  he  wandered  from  island  to 
island.  After  the  loss  of  all  his  comrades  in  shipwreck, 
he  at  last  reached  Phseacia,  whence  the  good  King  Alcinous 
loaned  him  a  ship  and  sent  him  home.  This  story  of  his 
wanderings,  Odysseus  tells  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous. 

I.  The  Cyclops 

“Then  we  sailed  on  and  came  at  last  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclops,  a  rude  and  lawless  people,  who  live  on 
the  tops  of  high  hills  in  hollow  caves.  Outside  the 
harbor  stretches  a  rough  island  covered  with  trees, 
s On  it  wild  goats  live;  no  man  disturbs  them  for  the 
island  is  not  held  for  flocks  or  for  tillage.  At  the 
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head  of  the  harbor  a  spring  of  sparkling  water  flows 
from  beneath  a  cave.  Here  we  sailed  in  through 
the  murky  night.  When  the  early  rose-fingered 
dawn  appeared,  I  held  a  council  with  my  men  and 
5 said  to  them: 

“  T  myself,  with  twelve  of  the  crew,  will  go  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  yonder  men  are,  whether  they  are  wild 
and  savage,  or  kind  to  strangers  and  reverent  to¬ 
ward  the  gods.’ 

io  “As  we  reached  the  opposite  shore  we  saw  a 
high  cave  overhung  with  laurel.  Many  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  were  housed  here  by  night,  and  a 
yard  with  a  high  stone  wall  had  been  built  to  keep 
them  in  safety.  Here  dwelt  the  monster  Cyclops, 
15  Polyphemus,  who  lived  alone  and  pursued  his  own 
lawless  ways. 

“I  chose  twelve  good  men  and  went  forth  with  a 
large  skin  filled  with  ruddy  wine.  When  we  reached 
the  cave  we  did  not  find  the  Cyclops  there,  for  he  was 
20  far  away  tending  his  fat  flocks.  Inside  the  cave  we 
found  crates  loaded  with  cheese  and  pens  thronged 
with  lambs  and  kids.  We  kindled  a  fire  and  took 
some  of  the  cheese  and  ate.  Presently  Polyphemus 
came  bearing  a  great  load  of  wood,  which  he  hurled 
25  with  such  force  into  the  cave  that  we  fled  in  terror  to 
a  far  corner. 

“When  he  had  finished  milking  the  goats  he 
kindled  a  fire,  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  notice 
us,  and  said: 
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“  ‘Ha,  strangers,  who  are  you  ?  Where  do  you 
come  from  and  what  is  your  business?’ 

“I  answered  thus,  ‘We  are  from  Troy,  driven  by 
winds  out  of  our  course.  We  come  to  ask  your  hos- 
5pitality.  0  mighty  one,  respect  the  gods;  Zeus  is  the 
friend  of  strangers.’ 

“Straightway  he  answered,  ‘You  are  foolish  to 
bid  me  fear  the  gods.  The  Cyclops  heed  not  Zeus 
nor  any  other  god,  because  we  are  stronger  than  the 
10 gods.  But  tell  me,  where  did  you  leave  your  ship?’ 

“He  thought  to  deceive  me,  but  I  wisely  replied, 
‘Poseidon  wrecked  my  ship,  and  I  with  these  men 
have  escaped.’ 

“So  I  spoke,  and  he  answering  not  at  all,  sprang  up 
is  and  laid  hands  on  two  of  my  companions,  dashing 
them  to  the  ground  as  if  they  were  dogs.  Tearing 
them  limb  from  limb  he  made  his  supper  on  them, 
eating  as  does  the  mountain  lion.  When  he  had 
finished  his  monstrous  meal,  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
20  among  his  flocks.  I  thought  to  slay  him  there  with 
my  sharp  sword,  but  remembering  the  huge  stone 
before  the  door  which  we  could  never  lift,  I  re¬ 
strained  myself  and  with  sighs  awaited  the  rosy 
dawn. 

25  “When  at  last  it  appeared,  he  kindled  a  fire,  milked 
his  flock,  and  once  more  seizing  two  of  my  men,  made 
his  morning  meal.  When  he  had  finished,  he  drove 
from  the  cave  his  sheep  and  goats  and  fitted  the 
great  door-stone  in  its  place.  I  now  considered  how 
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I  might  escape.  There  lay  beside  the  pen,  a  green 
olive  staff  which  the  Cyclops  had  cut  for  a  great  club. 
This  I  and  my  men  made  smooth,  pointed  at  the  tip 
and  charred  before  the  fire.  Then  did  we  carefully 
5  hide  it  away  until  the  Cyclops  should  return.  My 
comrades  chose  by  lot  four  brave  men  who  should 
help  me  raise  the  huge  stake  and  bore  it  in  his  eye 
when  sleep  should  fall  upon  him.  Toward  evening 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  fleecy  flock. 
10  Again  he  set  the  huge  door-stone  in  place,  and  after 
he  had  finished  his  nightly  chores,  he  seized  two  more 
of  my  men  and  made  his  evening  meal. 

“Then  coming  close  to  the  Cyclops  I  thus  spoke, 
holding  within  my  hands  a  bowl  filled  with  dark 
is  wine:  ‘Here,  Cyclops,  drink  some  wine  after  your 
meal  of  flesh.  I  brought  it  as  an  offering,  thinking 
that  in  pity  you  might  send  us  home.  But  you  have 
been  reckless  and  unkind  past  bearing/ 

“He  took  the  wine  and  drank  it  all.  Then  mightily 
20 pleased  he  asked  for  more:  ‘Give  me  some  more, 
kind  sir,  and  tell  me  your  name  that  I  may  give  a 
gift  to  you/ 

“So  he  spoke,  and  I  again  brought  the  sparkling 
wine.  Three  times  I  gave  to  him  and  three  times  he 
25  drank  in  his  folly.  Then  as  he  grew  dull  I  said  to 
him:  ‘Cyclops,  you  asked  my  name.  It  is  Noman/ 
“So  I  spoke,  and  straightway  he  answered:  ‘No¬ 
man,  I  will  eat  you  last.  This  shall  be  my  gift  to 
you/ 
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“Thus  speaking,  he  fell  flat  until  sleep  came  upon 
him.  Then  I  drove  the  great  stake  under  the  ashes, 
and  when  it  was  all  aglow  I  and  my  men  plunged  it 
into  his  eye  and  whirled  it  round.  A  hideous  roar  he 
a  raised  and  we  fled  away  in  terror.  He  called  wildly 
for  the  Cyclops  who  dwelt  in  all  the  other  caves. 
They  ran  from  every  side  and  asked  what  ailed  him. 
‘What  has  come  upon  you,  Polyphemus,  that  you 
scream  so  in  the  night?  Is  a  man  driving  off  your 
10 flocks  or  murdering  you  by  force?’ 

“Then  Polyphemus  answered:  ‘Noman  is  murder¬ 
ing  me  by  craft.’ 

“In  turn  they  replied :  ‘If  no  man  harms  you  when 
you  are  left  alone,  then  your  illness  must  come  from 
is  mighty  Zeus.  Make  your  prayers  to  Poseidon.’ 

“Having  spoken  thus  they  went  away,  and  silently 
I  laughed ;  the  name  I  had  given  the  Cyclops  had  de¬ 
ceived  them.  He,  groaning,  took  the  stone  away 
from  the  door,  and  sat  with  hands  outstretched  to 
20  catch  whatever  might  go  through.  He  doubtless 
hoped  in  his  heart  that  we  would  be  so  silly  as  to  try 
to  escape  that  way.  Now  many  a  plot  I  framed 
before  I  could  determine  the  wisest  way  to  save 
myself  and  my  remaining  comrades.  At  last  I  took 
25  some  rams,  thick  of  fleece,  handsome  and  large. 
Under  one  of  these  I  bound  a  man,  then  with  willow 
withes  fastened  a  sheep  to  either  side.  Thus  three 
sheep  it  took  to  bear  a  man.  In  this  way  I  planned 
to  save  all  my  comrades.  I  myself  curled  beneath 
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the  largest  ram  of  all  the  flock,  clutching  my  hands 
in  his  enormous  fleece.  Thus  with  sighs  we  awaited 
the  dawn. 

“Soon  as  it  appeared,  the  rams  hastened  to  pas- 
sture.  Their  master  felt  over  the  backs  of  all  the 
sheep,  but  did  not  notice  that  underneath  men  were 
hidden.  Last  of  the  flock  the  ram  to  which  I  was 
clinging  passed  the  door.  Feeling  him  over,  Poly¬ 
phemus  said :  ‘What,  my  pet  ram !  Why  are  you  the 
10 last  of  the  flock?  Do  you  miss  your  master’s  eye?  A 
villain  has  put  it  out.  Noman  did  it,  and  he  is  not 
safe  from  destruction  yet.  If  I  could  find  him  where 
he  skulks  within  the  cave,  then  should  I  dash  out  his 
brains  upon  the  ground.’ 

is  “So  speaking,  he  let  loose  the  ram.  When  he  had 
come  a  short  distance  from  the  cave  I  freed  myself 
and  then  let  loose  my  comrades.  At  quick  pace  we 
drove  the  sheep  to  our  ship.  We  seemed  to  our  dear 
friends  as  men  escaped  from  death.  They  began 
20  to  weep  for  those  who  had  perished  in  the  cave,  but 
this  I  would  not  permit.  Straightway  I  made  them 
ply  the  oars  until  we  were  far  out  from  the  home  of 
the  Cyclops.  Then  I  shouted  back  to  him :  ‘Cyclops, 
it  was  no  coward  whose  friends  you  did  devour 
25  within  your  cave.  For  this  did  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods  punish  you.’ 

“Thus  I  spoke,  and  in  his  anger  he  tore  off  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  hurled  at  us.  The  huge  stone  missed  our 
ship  but  set  up  such  a  current  that  we  were  swiftly 
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borne  back  to  shore.  I  urged  my  men  to  row  with 
all  their  might,  and  when  we  were  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  out,  I  called  again:  ‘Cyclops,  if  ever  mortal 
man  asks  you  who  blinded  your  ugly  eye,  say  that 
5  Odysseus  did  it,  whose  home  is  in  Ithaca.’ 

“So  I  spoke,  and  groaning  he  made  answer:  ‘Ah, 
surely  now  the  words  of  the  prophet  Telemus  are 
come  true.  He  told  me  that  I  should  lose  my  sight 
by  means  of  Odysseus.  I  was  always  watching  for 
10  a  tall  and  great  man,  and  now  a  miserable  little 
creature  has  blinded  me  when  he  had  overcome  me 
with  wine.  Come  here,  Odysseus,  and  let  me  give 
you  a  gift.  I  will  pray  Poseidon,  who  is  my  father, 
to  aid  you  on  your  way.  He  if  any  can  heal  my  eye.’ 
is  “Thus  he  spoke  and  I  answered  him :  ‘There  is  no 
healing  for  your  eye.  Even  Poseidon  is  powerless 
to  help  you.’ 

“Whereupon  he  prayed  Poseidon:  ‘Hear  me,  Po¬ 
seidon,  if  I  am  truly  thine,  and  thou  art  my  father, 
20  let  not  Odysseus  come  home  to  Ithaca.  Yet  if  it  be 
his  lot  to  see  his  friends  once  more  let  him  come  late 
without  one  of  his  crew,  and  may  he  find  his  home 
in  trouble.’ 

“So  he  spoke  and  Poseidon  gave  heed.  Then  pick- 
25  ing  a  stone  larger  than  the  other,  the  Cyclops  sent 
it  hurling  toward  our  ship.  The  wave  but  swept 
us  farther  from  the  shore.  When  we  reached  the 
island  opposite,  we  took  the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops 
out  of  the  hold  and  there  we  held  a  great  feast. 
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The  ram  only,  the  great  one  under  whom  I  had 
escaped,  I  offered  to  Zeus.  All  day  until  the  setting 
of  the  sun  we  feasted  and  when  darkness  came  we 
lay  down  to  sleep  until  rosy-fingered  dawn  appeared. 
5  Then  we  took  our  oars  and  smote  the  foaming 
waters. 

“Thence  we  sailed  on,  glad  that  we  had  escaped 
death,  but  sorrowing  for  our  dear  comrades. 

II.  JEolus 

“Soon  we  drew  near  where  iEolus  lived  on  a  float- 
ioing  island.  All  around  it  is  a  wall  cf  bronze  and  a 
rocky  shore  which  rises  smooth  and  steep.  iEolus 
has  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters; 
and  all  of  them  with  the  loved  father  and  mother 
keep  a  continual  feast.  For  a  full  month  iEolus 
15  made  us  welcome  and  treated  us  as  honored  guests. 
When  I  asked  him  for  aid  to  continue  our  journey, 
he  made  provision  for  our  going.  He  gave  me  a 
sack  in  which  he  bound  the  courses  of  the  bluster¬ 
ing  winds,  for  Zeus  had  made  him  steward  of  the 
20  winds,  to  rouse  or  stay  them  as  he  would.  He  tied 
the  sack  with  silver  cord  upon  my  hollow  ship.  Then 
he  sent  the  west  wind  forth  to  give  us  safe  passage. 
But  by  our  own  folly  we  ourselves  undid  his  plan. 

“Nine  days  we  sailed  both  night  and  day.  Upon 
25  the  tenth  our  native  land  appeared,  so  close  that  we 
could  see  the  men  upon  the  shore.  Then  sleep  over¬ 
came  my  weary  eyelids,  for  ever  I  had  managed 
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the  sail  that  we  might  sooner  reach  our  home.  As 
I  slept,  my  men  began  to  talk,  one  to  another,  con¬ 
cerning  the  rich  gifts  that  I  had  received  from 
AColus. 

5  “Thus  they  spoke :  ‘Lo,  Odysseus  is  honored  by  all 
men.  He  brings  home  a  store  of  riches,  gold  and 
silver.  Even  iEolus  has  given  him  a  gift.  Come 
now,  let  us  see  what  the  sack  contains.’ 

“And  as  they  spoke,  they  loosened  the  silver  cord 
10  with  which  Aeolus  had  bound  the  sack,  and  out 
rushed  all  the  winds.  Straightway  a  fierce  storm 
bore  down  upon  my  weeping  friends  and  swept  us 
all  far  from  our  native  land.  I  myself  waking, 
hesitated  whether  I  should  leap  into  the  sea  and 
io  end  my  unhappy  life  or  continue  to  endure  with  my 
comrades.  I  made  myself  stay  while  the  stormy 
winds  carried  our  ship  swiftly  back  to  the  island 
of  iEolus. 

“When  we  had  beached  and  had  partaken  of  food 
20  and  drink,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Aeolus.  Here  I 
found  him  feasting  with  his  wife  and  children. 
When  I  entered,  he  was  filled  with  wonder  and  ques¬ 
tioned:  ‘How  came  you  here,  Odysseus?  What 
power  has  attacked  you?  We  sent  you  forth  with 
25  all  care  that  you  might  swiftly  reach  your  home.’ 

“Then  I  spoke:  ‘A  wicked  crew  and  sleep  have 
brought  me  again  to  you.  But  help  me  once  again, 
my  friend.’ 

“So  I  spoke,  but  iEolus  answered:  ‘Out  of  my 
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island  instantly,  unhappy  one.  I  help  no  man  whom 
the  blessed  gods  punish.’ 

“Thus  he  turned  me  sorrowing  from  his  door. 
With  aching  hearts  we  sailed  on,  my  men  growing 
5  ever  more  weary  with  rowing  and  with  grief  for 
their  folly. 

III.  Circe 

“We  sailed  on  meeting  trouble  on  every  hand  until 
we  came  to  the  island  where  fair-haired  Circe  dwelt. 
She  was  a  mighty  goddess,  the  daughter  of  the 
10  beaming  Sun  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  Ocean. 
Here  we  landed,  and  when  the  third  day  came,  I 
took  my  spear  and  my  sharp  sword  and  went  to 
seek  some  man  or  catch  the  sound  of  human  voice. 
As  I  climbed  up,  I  saw  smoke  ascending  from  the 
is  dwelling  of  Circe.  I  decided  to  return  to  my  swift 
ship  and  take  with  me  men  to  search. 

“But  on  my  way  back  a  deer  by  chance  sped 
across  my  path.  I  pierced  him  through  with  my 
bronze  spear.  Binding  his  legs,  I  carried  him  upon 
20  my  back  until  I  reached  the  ship.  I  greeted  my 
men  with  cheering  words :  ‘Dear  friends,  while  there 
is  still  food  and  drink,  let  us  eat  and  forget  our 
sorrow.’ 

“After  we  had  eaten  and  rested  for  the  night  I 
25 thus  addressed  the  men:  ‘My  comrades,  I  saw  on 
climbing  a  rugged  hill,  an  island  encircled  by  the 
sea,  and  there  a  dwelling  from  which  smoke  came.’ 
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“Then  were  my  men  frightened  remembering  the 
Cyclops  and  all  our  other  ills.  But  I  insisted  that 
they  draw  lots  to  find  the  one  who  should  lead  the 
exploring  band.  The  lot  fell  on  brave  Eurylochus 
sand  he  with  twenty  comrades  led  the  way  to  the 
home  of  Circe.  All  around  were  mountain  wolves 
and  lions  which  Circe  had  charmed  with  evil  drugs. 
These  did  not  spring  upon  my  trembling  men  but 
fawned  at  their  feet.  They  stood  before  the  door 
10  of  the  fair-haired  goddess  and  heard  her  sweetly 
singing  within.  Up  spoke  one  of  the  men;  ‘Ah, 
friends,  somebody  within  the  house  is  tending  a 
loom  and  singing.  All  the  pavement  rings.  Let  us 
call.’ 

is  “He  spoke  and  forthwith  they  all  called.  Suddenly 
she  opened  wide  the  doors  and  invited  them  in. 
Without  thinking  of  any  evil  they  entered,  all  ex¬ 
cept  Eurylochus.  He  suspecting  remained  without. 
She  seated  them  and  gave  them  food  and  wine  with 
20  which  she  mingled  her  dread  drugs.  When  they 
had  finished  drinking  she  struck  them  with  her  wand 
and  penned  them  up  in  sties.  They  at  once  became 
swine  in  head,  in  body  and  in  voice,  but  in  their 
understanding  they  remained  men.  They  wept 
25  while  Circe  flung  them  acorns,  chestnuts  and  cornel- 
fruit  to  eat. 

“Eurylochus  came  swiftly  back  to  the  ship  to  tell 
me  of  the  terrible  fate  of  his  companions.  He  could 
not  speak  for  tears,  but  as  we  questioned  him  we 
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learned  the  occasion  of  his  sorrow.  At  once  I  slung 
my  great  bronze  sword  upon  my  shoulders  and  my 
bow  with  it.  I  bade  him  lead  me  to  the  house  of 
Circe,  but  he  begged  me  not  to  go,  saying: 

5  “  ‘Oh,  let  me  remain  here,  for  I  know  well  we  never 

will  return.  Let  us  rather  sail  on ;  we  may  even  yet 
escape.’ 

“So  he  spoke  and  I  replied:  ‘Eurylochus,  remain 
here  by  our  ship,  but  I  will  go  for  indeed  I  must.’ 
10  “Speaking  thus,  I  passed  beyond  the  ship  and  sea. 
As  I  drew  near  the  house  of  Circe  I  met  Hermes  of 
the  golden  wand.  Holding  my  hand,  he  spoke: 

“  ‘Where  are  you  going  alone,  ignorant  of  this 
land?  Your  comrades  are  penned  like  swine,  yon- 
isder  in  the  house  of  Circe.  Do  you  come  to  free 
them?  You  may  enter  there  to  remain  like  all  the 
rest,  unless  I  save  you.  Here,  take  this  potent  herb 
as  you  go  to  Circe’s  house.  She  will  put  drugs  into 
the  food  she  offers  you,  but  the  potent  herb  will  save 
20  you  from  her  charm.  And  when  she  tries  to  touch 
you  with  her  wand,  then  draw  your  sharp  sword 
and  spring  upon  her.’ 

“As  he  spoke,  Hermes  gave  to  me  the  herb,  then 
darted  away  and  was  lost  to  my  sight.  I  took  my 
25  way  to  Circe’s  house  with  aching  heart.  As  I  called 
before  the  doors,  she  appeared  and  bade  me  enter. 
She  seated  me  upon  a  silver-studded  chair  and  gave 
me  drink  in  which  she  placed  the  baneful  drug.  I 
drank  it  off  but  the  potent  herb  protected  me.  Then 
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she  raised  her  wand  and  cried :  ‘Off  to  the  sty  and  lie 
there  with  your  comrades.’ 

“She  spoke;  I  drew  my  sharp  sword  and  sprang 
toward  her  as  if  to  slay  her.  Crying  aloud  she  fell 
5  upon  her  knees  and  said : 

“‘Who  are  you?  Where  is  your  home?  I  am 
amazed  that  you  have  drunk  the  magic  potion  and 
are  not  charmed.  Surely  you  are  the  wise  Odys¬ 
seus,  who  Hermes  of  the  golden  wand  always  de- 
10  dared  would  come  from  Troy.  Put  up  your  sword, 
I  pray  you.’ 

“So  she  spoke  and  I  replied :  ‘Circe,  you  ask  me  to 
be  kind  to  you  when  you  have  turned  my  comrades 
into  swine  and  now  detain  me  to  that  same  end.  I 
is  will  never  heed  your  prayer  until  you  swear  that  you 
will  plot  no  further  evil.’ 

“She  took  the  oath  which  I  desired,  and  then  I 
sheathed  my  sword.  Meanwhile  four  maids  pre¬ 
pared  water  for  a  bath  for  me,  brought  forth  a 
20  goodly  coat  and  tunic,  and  after  I  had  been  thus 
refreshed,  they  placed  me  in  a  silver-studded 
chair  and  spread  before  me  food  of  many  kinds. 
But  I  sat  with  sorrow;  my  heart  forboded 
more  evil. 

25  “When  Circe  saw  me  sitting  thus,  she  asked :  ‘Why 
do  you  sit,  Odysseus,  like  one  who  is  dumb,  who 
neither  eats  nor  speaks?  Do  you  suspect  some  fur¬ 
ther  harm?  You  have  no  reason,  for  I  gave  you  my 
oath.’ 
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“So  she  spoke,  and  I  replied:  ‘Ah,  Circe,  what 
man  could  taste  of  food  and  drink  before  he  had 
saved  his  friends?  If  you  wish  me  to  partake  of 
your  bounty,  then  set  my  men  free.’ 

5  “Then  Circe  went  at  once  with  her  wand  to  the 
pens.  She  opened  the  doors  and  led  forth  the  swine. 
She  anointed  each  with  a  counter-charm  as  he 
passed  before  her.  Once  more  they  were  men, 
only  fairer,  taller,  younger  than  of  old.  They 
10  knew  me,  and  grasping  my  hands  burst  into  tears. 
The  goddess  then  had  pity  and  stepping  to  my  side 
she  said: 

“  ‘Odysseus,  go  now  to  your  ship,  store  all  your 
goods  in  caves  upon  the  shore,  and  return  with 
is  your  trusty  comrades.’ 

“So  she  spoke  and  I  agreed.  I  returned  to  my 
swift  ship  and  did  as  she  commanded.  Although 
Eurylochus  begged  me  not  to  return  lest  all  be  lost 
in  Circe’s  hall,  I  did  return  and  every  man  went 
20  with  me.  Here  then  day  after  day  for  one  full  year 
we  feasted,  until  my  comrades  called  me  aside  and 
said  to  me : 

“  ‘Ah,  sir,  consider  your  home  and  native  land ! 
Are  you  never  to  return?’ 

25  “That  night  I  pleaded  with  Circe :  ‘Oh,  Circe,  ful¬ 
fill  the  promise  to  send  me  home,  for  all  my  men  do 
desire  to  return.’ 

“So  I  spoke  and  she  answered:  ‘Odysseus,  I  will 
not  longer  detain  you  here  against  your  will.’ 
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IV.  The  Sirens 

“Then  did  Circe  tell  me  many  things.  Thus  she 
spoke:  ‘As  you  sail,  you  will  draw  near  the  Sirens, 
whose  song,  wondrous  and  sweet,  no  man  hearing 
can  resist.  All  about  them  are  human  bones  where 
5  the  unfortunate  wanderers  have  yielded  to  their 
spell.  When  you  come  to  them,  put  wax  into  the 
ears  of  your  trusty  men,  bid  them  bind  you  to  the 
mast  if  you  must  hear,  and  sail  on.  Later  you  will 
come  to  two  crags.  One  rises  sheer  and  smooth  to- 
10 ward  high  heaven;  near  its  center  there  dwells 
Scylla,  a  frightful  monster.  She  has  twelve  ill- 
formed  feet,  six  long  necks,  on  each  a  horrid  head 
with  triple  rows  of  teeth,  and  from  her  mouth  there 
comes  ever  a  howling  sound  like  that  of  a  dog.  She 
is  reaches  her  six  heads  out  of  the  cave  and  with  each 
head  she  seizes  a  sailor  if  any  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  pass  that  way.  The  other  crag  is  very  near  the 
first  and  there  Charybdis  lives.  Three  times  each 
day  she  throws  aloft  the  salt  sea  spray  and  thrice 
20  she  sucks  it  down.  If  you  should  come  there  at  that 
time,  no  power  could  save  you  from  a  certain  death, 
you  and  all  your  men.  Better  to  steer  your  boat  to¬ 
ward  horrid  Scylla  and  lose  but  six.’ 

“Of  other  dangers  dire  and  dread,  she  warned  me. 
25  We  spoke  until  the  morning  came,  and  then  I  called 
my  men ;  we  went  aboard  the  ship  and  started  with 
heavy  hearts.  Circe  sent  a  fair  wind  to  speed  us  on 
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our  way,  but  I  with  dismal  thought  thus  spoke  to  my 
men: 

“  ‘My  friends,  you  all  should  know  the  words  which 
Circe  spoke.  She  says  that  first  we  must  pass  the 
5  Sirens  who  ever  sing  with  their  enchanting  voices, 
and  lure  men  to  their  death.  I  am  the  only  one  who 
may  be  permitted  to  hear  them,  and  me  you  must 
bind  to  the  mast  with  cords.  If  I  should  beg  to  be 
free,  bind  me  still  tighter.’ 

10  “Thus  I  spoke  to  my  men.  Our  staunch  ship  came 
near  the  island  of  the  Sirens  with  the  fair  wind  ever 
blowing.  Suddenly  the  wind  was  still;  the  waves 
were  hushed.  My  comrades  furled  the  sail,  while  I 
cut  wax  and  stopped  their  ears.  They  for  their  part 
15  bound  me  so  I  could  not  stir.  As  we  drew  near,  the 
song  of  the  Sirens  could  be  heard,  sweet  and  appeal¬ 
ing. 

“  ‘Come  here,  Odysseus.  All  men  praise  you,  great¬ 
est  of  the  heroes !  Come,  listen  to  our  song.  No  one 
20  sails  by  until  he  has  heard  our  wondrous  melody.’ 

“As  I  heard  their  glorious  voices,  I  longed  to  listen. 
I  beckoned  to  my  men  to  set  me  free,  but  they  rowed 
the  harder  while  two  did  bind  me  tighter  to  the  mast. 
When  we  could  hear  no  more  the  voices  of  the  Sirens 
25  and  their  divine  melody,  the  men  unstopped  their 
ears  and  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  me. 

V.  Scylla  and  Charybdis 

“Soon  I  saw  a  smoke  and  high  waves,  and  I  heard 
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a  plunging  noise.  My  men,  frightened  and  trem¬ 
bling,  dropped  the  oars.  Then  up  and  down  the  ship 
I  strode,  speaking  words  of  cheer  to  each  in  turn : 

“  ‘We  have  met  great  dangers  since  we  first  set  sail 
5  from  Troy.  This  new  danger  is  no  greater  than  we 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  monster  Cyclops.  We 
escaped  from  him.  With  your  oars  strike  the  sea ; 
meanwhile  I  will  pray  to  Father  Zeus  that  he  spare 
our  lives  and  bring  us  to  our  homes  in  safety.’ 

10  “Thus  I  spoke,  but  I  did  not  tell  of  Scylla,  that 
terror  of  the  sea,  lest  my  poor  men  would  not  be  able 
to  strike  the  foaming  waters  but  would  crouch  down 
in  the  hold.  I  disobeyed  the  order  of  fair  Circe,  for 
she  had  told  me  not  by  any  means  to  arm.  I  put  on 
is  my  heavy  armor,  and  carrying  my  two  long  spears, 
I  stood  upon  the  deck  and  watched  for  Scylla.  I 
could  not  spy  her  although  I  looked  until  my  eyes 
were  weary. 

“In  terror  we  passed  through  the  strait,  for  on 
20  the  one  hand  was  Scylla  and  on  the  other  Charybdis 
belched  forth  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  sucked  them 
down  again.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  as  the  spray 
swirled  up  and  fell  upon  the  topmost  crag ;  and  more 
fearful  still  as  the  water  was  drawn  down  in  a  whirl 
25  that  showed  the  very  sands  beneath.  There  seemed 
no  way  of  escape  and  my  men  feared  death. 

“It  was  then  that  awful  Scylla  reached  forth  her 
horrid  heads  and  seized  six  of  my  best  men.  When 
I  turned  to  look,  already  they  were  in  the  air  and 
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screaming  for  help.  They  were  swallowed  up  before 
I  could  speak  to  them.  In  an  agony  I  turned  away 
from  the  most  sorrowful  sight  my  eyes  have  ever 
beheld,  in  all  my  wanderings. 

s  “Later  my  men  brought  down  the  vengeance  of 
Zeus  upon  us  by  slaying  the  cattle  of  the  Sun.  The 
Sun,  in  direst  rage,  complained  to  Zeus  of  their  de¬ 
struction.  Then  mighty  Zeus,  roused  to  fury, 
brought  forth  a  terrible  storm  and  hurled  his  fiercest 

10  thunderbolt  upon  us  to  destroy  our  ship.  Out  of  the 
ship  my  comrades  slid  into  the  sea,  and  they  were  cut 
off  from  reaching  land;  I  clung  to  the  mast  and 
drifted  on  nine  days.  The  tenth  day  brought  me  to 
shore.” 


VI.  Odysseus  Sails  Home 

15  Royal  Odysseus  ended  his  tale  while  all  were 
hushed  in  silence. 

Then  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phasacians,  spoke, 
“Brave  Odysseus,  you  shall  be  aided  home  with  no 
more  wanderings ;  long  you  have  suffered.” 

20  They  made  a  great  feast.  Odysseus  bade  his 
friends  farewell  and  turned  his  footsteps  swiftly  to 
the  ship  awaiting  him.  He  embarked  and  laid  him 
down  in  silence.  Sweet  slumber  fell  upon  him  and 
the  ship  sailed  away.  Quietly  and  steadily  she  ran ; 

25  no  circling  hawk,  swiftest  of  winged  things^  could 
keep  beside  her. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 


Questions  to  answer  after  silent  reading.  The  story  of 
Odysseus  is  so  famous,  and  the  events  are  so  often  referred 
to  in  modern  literature,  as  well  as  in  conversation,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  the  story  carefully  and  to  fix 
in  memory  the  principal  events  and  characters. 

After  you  have  read  each  section  silently,  test  your  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  story  by  the  following  questions: 

I.  The  Cyclops.  1.  How  were  Odysseus  and  his  twelve 
good  men  trapped  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus?  2.  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  blind  the  Cyclops  rather  than  to  kill  him? 
3.  By  what  device  did  Odysseus  prevent  Polyphemus  from 
getting  the  aid  of  other  Cyclops?  4.  By  what  device  did 
Odysseus  and  his  comrades  escape  from  the  cave?  6.  Why 
do  you  think  Odysseus  told  his  real  name  as  he  left  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops?  6.  What  use  did  the  Cyclops  make  of  this 
information  ? 

II.  SEolus.  1.  What  office  did  ASolus  hold?  2.  How 
did  he  seek  to  aid  Odysseus?  3.  How  did  the  crew  of 
Odysseus  undo  the  plan?  4.  Why  would  iEolus  render 
no  further  help  to  them? 

III.  Circe.  1.  What  was  Circe’s  manner  of  treating 
travelers?  2.  How  did  Odysseus  learn  of  her  charms?  3. 
How  was  Odysseus  enabled  to  resist  her  magic  arts?  4. 
How  did  he  secure  the  release  of  his  comrades  ? 

IV.  The  Sirens.  1.  How  did  the  Sirens  lure  sailors  to 
their  destruction?  2.  By  what  device  did  Odysseus  escape 
them?  3.  Why  did  he  keep  open  his  own  ears? 

V.  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  1.  Describe  these  two  horrors. 
2.  Why  did  Odysseus  in  preparing  his  men  to  meet  Charyb¬ 
dis,  neglect  to  tell  them  of  Scylla?  3.  What  do  people  mean 
when  they  say  that  a  person  is  “between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
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dis”?  4.  How  did  the  men  of  Odysseus  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves  at  last  shipwreck  and  death?  5.  Explain  how  the 
prayer  of  Cyclops  to  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea,  was  at  last 
fulfilled. 

The  character  of  Odysseus.  1.  What  sort  of  a  man  was 
Odysseus?  2.  What  incidents  in  the  story  show  his  cour¬ 
age?  3.  What  incidents  show  his  shrewdness?  4.  What 
do  you  think  his  most  clever  act?  5.  Did  he  do  anything 
that  was  unwise?  6.  Which  of  his  woes  were  brought 
about  by  the  foolishness  of  his  companions? 

It  was  through  the  cleverness  of  Odysseus  that  the  Greeks 
had  won  the  Trojan  War.  Who  in  the  class  can  tell  the 
story  of  the  famous  Trojan  horse  by  which  Odysseus  and 
the  other  Greek  heroes  gained  entrance  to  the  city  of  Troy? 

After  twenty  years  of  war  and  wandering  Odysseus  at 
length  returned  to  his  island  home.  There  he  found  his 
kingdom  in  the  power  of  wicked  men,  who  were  wasting 
his  riches  and  abusing  his  servants.  Disguised  as  a  beggar, 
Odysseus  learned  their  wickedness,  and  overcame  them  by 
his  craft.  By  the  Greeks  Odysseus  was  always  spoken  of  as 
"crafty,”  “wily”  or  “wise.” 

Proper  names.  The  Glossary  gives  the  pronunciation 
and  some  information  about  these  names:  Cyclops,  Poly¬ 
phemus,  Poseidon,  Zeus,  A3olus,  Circe,  Hermes,  Sirens, 
Scylla,  Charybdis. 

Words  to  explain.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  words  that  you  do  not  understand: 

I.  tillage,  hospitality,  skulks,  craft. 

II.  blustering,  straightway,  partaken. 

III.  cornel-fruit,  potent  herb,  baneful,  potion,  tunic, 
foreboded,  anointed,  fawned. 

IV.  lure,  staunch,  furled. 

V.  destruction,  vengeance,  direst. 

Picturesque  phrases.  The  tale  of  Odysseus  is  famous 
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for  its  picturesque  phrases.  Find  others  besides  these: 
murky  night;  rosy-fingered  dawn;  blustering  winds. 

The  authorship.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  Trojan  War 
and  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  on  the  journey  back  to 
his  island  home  form  the  subject  of  two  of  the  world’s 
greatest  poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  These  poems 
may  be  read  in  Greek  by  all  who  choose  to  study  that  beau¬ 
tiful  old  language. 

Some  people  believe  that  these  famous  poems  were  songs 
of  the  people,  which  grew  as  they  were  passed  on,  like  the 
Norse  story  of  Sigurd  and  the  English  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 
Others  feel  that  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  proves  them  to  be  the  work  of  one  great  artist,  and 
they  attribute  the  poems  to  a  Greek  poet,  Homer. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  and  the  other  heroes  of  Troy  were  entirely  fanci¬ 
ful,  that  Odysseus  was  no  more  real  than  the  god  Poseidon 
or  the  monster  Scylla.  In  recent  years,  however,  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  East  have  brought  to  light  records  and  ruins 
which  prove  that  Odysseus  and  the  other  Greek  and  Trojan 
heroes  really  lived,  and  that  parts  of  these  wonderful  old 
stories  are  true. 

Library  hour.  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale 
of  Troy,  by  Padraic  Colum,  gives  in  simple  form  the  complete 
story  of  Odysseus.  The  illustrations  by  Willy  Pogany, 
some  of  them  in  color,  are  true  to  the  period  and  add  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  book. 


THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
I.  The  Woman  and  the  Peacock 

When  Jason,  the  son  of  the  dethroned  King  of 
Iolchos,  was  a  little  boy,  he  was  sent  away  from  his 
parents,  and  placed  under  the  queerest  schoolmaster 
that  ever  you  heard  of.  This  learned  person  was  one 
5  of  the  people  called  Centaurs.  He  lived  in  a  cavern, 
and  had  the  body  and  legs  of  a  white  horse,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man.  His  name  was 
Chiron;  and,  in  spite  of  his  odd  appearance,  he  was 
a  very  excellent  teacher. 

10  Jason  dwelt  in  the  cave,  with  this  four-footed 
Chiron,  from  the  time  that  he  was  an  infant,  only  a 
few  months  old,  until  he  had  grown  to  the  full  height 
of  a  man.  He  became  a  very  good  harper,  skilful  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  acquainted  with  herbs  and  other 
15  doctor’s  stuff,  and,  above  all,  an  admirable  horse¬ 
man  ;  for,  in  teaching  young  people  to  ride,  the  good 
Chiron  must  have  been  without  a  rival  among  school¬ 
masters. 

At  length,  being  now  a  tall  and  athletic  youth, 
20  Jason  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  He 
had  heard  that  he  himself  was  a  prince  and  that  his 
father,  King  iEson,  had  been  deprived  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Iolchos  by  a  certain  Pelias,  who  would  also 
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have  killed  Jason,  had  he  not  been  hidden  in  the 
Centaur’s  cave.  Jason  determined  to  punish  the 
wicked  Pelias  for  wronging  his  dear  father,  and  to 
cast  him  down  from  the  throne,  and  seat  himself 
5  there  instead. 

With  this  intention,  he  took  a  spear  in  each  hand, 
and  threw  a  leopard’s  skin  over  his  shoulders  and  set 
forth  on  his  travels.  The  part  of  his  dress  on  which 
he  most  prided  himself  was  a  pair  of  sandals  that  had 
10  been  his  father’s.  They  were  handsomely  embroid¬ 
ered,  and  were  tied  upon  his  feet  with  strings  of  gold. 

I  know  not  how  far  Jason  had  traveled,  when  he 
came  to  a  river,  which  rushed  right  across  his  path¬ 
way,  roaring  angrily  as  it  went.  Though  not  a  very 
is  broad  river  in  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  it  was 
now  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Olympus;  and  it  thun¬ 
dered  so  loudly,  and  looked  so  wild  and  dangerous, 
that  Jason,  bold  as  he  was,  thought  it  prudent  to 
20  pause  upon  the  brink.  It  was  too  deep  for  him  to 
wade,  and  too  boisterous  for  him  to  swim.  He  could 
see  no  bridge ;  and  as  for  a  boat,  had  there  been  any, 
the  rocks  would  have  broken  it  to  pieces  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

25  “See  the  poor  lad,”  said  a  cracked  voice  close  to  his 
side.  “He  must  have  had  but  a  poor  education,  since 
he  does  not  know  how  to  cross  a  little  stream  like 
this.  Or  is  he  afraid  of  wetting  his  fine  golden¬ 
stringed  sandals  ?  It  is  a  pity  his  four-footed  school- 
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master  is  not  here  to  carry  him  safely  across  on  his 
back.” 

Jason  looked  around,  for  he  did  not  know  that  any¬ 
body  was  near.  Beside  him  stood  an  old  woman, 
5  with  a  ragged  mantle  over  her  head.  She  looked 
very  aged,  and  wrinkled,  and  infirm;  and  yet  her 
eyes,  which  were  as  brown  as  those  of  an 
ox,  were  so  large  and  beautiful  that,  when  they 
were  fixed  on  Jason’s  eyes,  he  could  see  noth- 
10  ing  else  but  them. 

The  old  woman  had  a  pomegranate  in  her  hand, 
although  the  fruit  was  then  quite  out  of  season,  and 
at  her  side  strutted  a  peacock. 

“Whither  are  you  going,  Jason?”  she  now  asked, 
is  “I  am  going  to  Iolchos,”  answered  the  young  man, 
“to  bid  the  wicked  King  Pelias  come  down  from  my 
father’s  throne,  and  let  me  reign  in  his  stead.” 

“Ah,  well,  then,”  said  the  old  woman,  still  with  the 
same  cracked  voice,  “if  that  is  all  your  business,  you 
20  need  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry.  Just  take  me  on 
your  back,  and  carry  me  across  the  river.  I  and 
my  peacock  have  something  to  do  on  the  other  side, 
as  well  as  yourself.” 

“Good  mother,”  replied  Jason,  “your  business  can 
25  hardly  be  so  important  as  the  pulling  down  a  king 
from  his  throne.  Besides,  as  you  may  see  for  your¬ 
self,  the  river  is  very  boisterous;  and  if  I  should 
stumble,  it  would  sweep  both  of  us  away  more  easily 
than  it  has  carried  off  yonder  uprooted  tree.  I  would 
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gladly  help  you  if  I  could ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  am 
strong  enough  to  carry  you  across.” 

“Then,”  said  she,  very  scornfully,  “neither  are  you 
strong  enough  to  pull  King  Pelias  off  his  throne. 

5  And,  Jason,  unless  you  will  help  an  old  woman  at  her 
need,  you  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  What  are  kings 
made  for,  save  to  succor  the  feeble  and  distressed? 
But  do  as  you  please.  Either  take  me  on  your  back, 
or  with  my  poor  old  limbs  I  shall  try  my  best  to 
10  struggle  across  the  stream.” 

Saying  this,  the  old  woman  poked  with  her  staff 
in  the  river,  as  if  to  find  the  safest  place  in  its  rocky 
bed  where  she  might  make  the  first  step.  Jason,  by 
this  time,  had  grown  ashamed  of  his  reluctance  to 
15  help  her.  He  felt  that  he  could  never  forgive  him¬ 
self,  if  this  poor  feeble  creature  should  come  to  any 
harm  in  attempting  to  wrestle  against  the  headlong 
current. 

“The  passage  seems  to  me  not  very  safe,”  he  re- 
20  marked.  “But  as  your  business  is  so  urgent,  I  will 
try  to  carry  you  across.  If  the  river  sweeps  you 
away,  it  shall  take  me  too.” 

“That,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  both  of 
us,”  quoth  the  old  woman.  “But  never  fear.  We 
25  shall  get  safely  across.” 

So  she  threw  her  arms  around  Jason’s  neck;  and 
lifting  her  from  the  ground,  he  stepped  boldly  into 
the  raging  and  foaming  current,  and  began  to 
stagger  away  from  the  shore.  As  for  the  peacock,  it 
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alighted  on  the  old  dame’s  shoulder.  Jason’s  two 
spears,  one  in  each  hand,  kept  him  from  stumbling, 
and  enabled  him  to  feel  his  way  among  the  hidden 
rocks;  although,  every  instant,  he  expected  that  his 
5  companion  and  himself  would  go  down  the  stream. 
On  came  the  cold,  snowy  torrent  from  the  steep  side 
of  Olympus,  raging  and  thundering  as  if  it  had  a 
real  spite  against  Jason,  When  he  was  half  way 
across,  his  foot  was  caught  in  a  crevice  between  two 
10  rocks,  and  stuck  there  so  fast  that,  in  the 
effort  to  get  free,  he  lost  one  of  his  golden¬ 
stringed  sandals. 

At  this  accident  Jason  could  not  help  uttering  a 
cry  of  vexation 

is  “What  is  the  matter,  Jason?”  asked  the  old 
woman. 

“Matter  enough,”  said  the  young  man.  “I  have 
lost  a  sandal  here  among  the  rocks.  And  what  sort 
of  a  figure  shall  I  cut,  at  the  court  of  King  Pelias, 
20  with  a  golden-stringed  sandal  on  one  foot,  and  the 
other  foot  bare?” 

“Do  not  take  it  to  heart,”  answered  his  com¬ 
panion  cheerily.  “You  never  met  with  better  for¬ 
tune  than  in  losing  that  sandal.  It  satisfies  me  that 
25  you  are  the  very  person  whom  the  Speaking  Oak  has 
been  talking  about.” 

There  was  no  time,  just  then,  to  inquire  what  the 
Speaking  Oak  had  said.  But  the  briskness  of  her 
tone  encouraged  the  young  man ;  and,  besides,  he  had 
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never  in  his  life  felt  so  vigorous  and  mighty  as  since 
taking  this  old  woman  on  his  back.  Instead  of  being 
exhausted  he  gathered  strength  as  he  went  on ;  and, 
struggling  up  against  the  torrent,  he  at  last  gained 
5  the  opposite  shore,  clambered  up  the  bank,  and  set 
down  the  old  dame  and  her  peacock  safely  on  the 
grass.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  however,  he  could 
not  help  looking  rather  sadly  at  his  bare  foot,  with 
only  a  remnant  of  the  golden  string  of  the  sandal 
10  clinging  round  his  ankle. 

“You  will  get  a  handsomer  pair  of  sandals  by  and 
by,”  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  kindly  look  out  of 
her  beautiful  brown  eyes.  “Only  let  King  Pelias  get 
a  glimpse  of  that  bare  foot,  and  you  shall  see  him 
is  turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  I  promise  you.  There  is  your 
path.  Go  along,  my  good  Jason,  and  my  blessing  go 
with  you.  And  when  you  sit  on  your  throne  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  woman  whom  you  helped  over  the  river.” 

With  these  words,  she  hobbled  away,  giving  him  a 
20  smile  over  her  shoulder  as  she  departed. 

II.  The  One-Sandaled  Man 

When  the  old  dame  and  her  peacock  were  out  of 
sight,  Jason  set  forward  on  his  journey.  After 
traveling  a  long  distance,  he  came  to  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the 
2s  shore  of  the  sea.  On  the  outside  of  the  town  there 
was  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  not  only  men  and 
women,  but  children  too,  all  in  their  best  clothes, 
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and  evidently  enjoying  a  holiday.  The  crowd  was 
thickest  towards  the  sea-shore;  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  over  the  people’s  heads,  Jason  saw  a  wreath  of 
smoke  curling  upward  to  the  blue  sky.  He  inquired 
5  of  one  of  the  multitude  what  town  it  was  near-by, 
and  why  so  many  persons  were  here  assembled 
together. 

“This  is  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,”  answered  the 
man,  “and  we  are  the  subjects  of  King  Pelias.  Our 
10  monarch  has  summoned  us  together,  that  we  may  see 
him  sacrifice  a  black  bull  to  Neptune,  who,  they  say, 
is  his  majesty’s  father.  Yonder  is  the  king,  where 
you  see  the  smoke  going  up  from  the  altar.” 

While  the  man  spoke  he  eyed  Jason  with  great 
is  curiosity;  for  his  garb  was  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
Iolchians,  and  it  looked  very  odd  to  see  a  youth  with 
a  leopard’s  skin  over  his  shoulders,  and  each  hand 
grasping  a  spear. 

Jason  perceived,  too,  that  the  man  stared  particu- 
2olarly  at  his  feet,  one  of  which,  you  remember,  was 
bare,  while  the  other  was  decorated  with  his  father’s 
golden-stringed  sandal. 

“Look  at  him !  only  look  at  him !”  said  the  man  to 
his  next  neighbor.  “Do  you  see  ?  He  wears  but  one 
25  sandal !” 

Upon  this,  first  one  person,  and  then  another, 
began  to  stare  at  Jason,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be 
greatly  struck  with  something  in  his  aspect ;  though 
they  turned  their  eyes  much  oftener  towards  his  feet 
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than  to  any  other  part  of  his  figure.  Besides,  he 
could  hear  them  whispering  to  one  another. 

“One  sandal!  One  sandal !”  they  kept  saying. 
“The  man  with  one  sandal!  Here  he  is  at  last! 
5 Whence  has  he  come?  What  does  he  mean  to  do? 
What  will  the  king  say  to  the  one-sandaled  man?” 

Poor  Jason  was  greatly  abashed,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  people  of  Iolchos  were  exceedingly  ill- 
bred,  to  take  such  public  notice  of  his  dress.  Mean- 
10  while,  whether  it  were  that  they  hustled  him  for¬ 
ward,  or  that  Jason,  of  his  own  accord,  thrust  a 
passage  through  the  crowd,  it  so  happened  that  he 
soon  found  himself  close  to  the  smoking  altar,  where 
King  Pelias  was  sacrificing  the  black  bull.  The 
15  murmur  and  hum  of  the  multitude,  in  their  surprise 
at  the  spectacle  of  Jason  with  his  one  bare  foot,  grew" 
so  loud  that  it  disturbed  the  ceremonies;  and  the 
king,  holding  the  great  knife  with  which  he  was  just 
going  to  cut  the  bull’s  throat,  turned  angrily  about, 
20  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jason.  The  people  had  now 
withdrawn  from  around  him,  so  that  the  youth  stood 
in  an  open  space,  near  the  smoking  altar,  front  to 
front  with  the  angry  King  Pelias. 

“Who  are  you?”  cried  the  king,  with  a  terrible 
25  frown.  “And  how  dare  you  make  this  disturbance 
while  I  am  sacrificing  a  black  bull  to  my  father  Nep¬ 
tune?” 

“It  is  no  fault  of  mine,”  answered  Jason.  “Your 
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majesty  must  blame  the  rudeness  of  your  subjects, 
who  have  raised  all  this  tumult  because  one  of  my 
feet  happens  to  be  bare.” 

When  Jason  said  this,  the  king  gave  a  quick 
5  startled  glance  down  at  his  feet. 

“Ha !”  muttered  he,  “here  is  the  one-sandaled  fel¬ 
low,  sure  enough !  What  can  I  do  with  him?” 

The  people  caught  up  the  king’s  words  and  first 
there  was  a  murmur  among  them,  and  then  a  loud 
10  shout. 

“The  one-sandaled  man  has  come !  The  prophecy 
must  be  fulfilled !” 

Many  years  before,  King  Pelias  had  been  told  by 
the  Speaking  Oak  that  a  man  with  one  sandal  should 
is  cast  him  down  from  his  throne.  On  this  account,  he 
had  given  strict  orders  that  nobody  should  ever 
come  into  his  presence,  unless  both  sandals  were 
securely  tied  upon  his  feet ;  and  he  kept  an  officer  in 
his  palace,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  examine 
20  people’s  sandals,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  new  pair, 
at  the  expense  of  the  royal  treasury,  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  began  to  wear  out.  In  the  whole  course  of 
the  king’s  reign,  he  had  never  been  thrown  into  such 
a  fright  and  agitation  as  by  the  spectacle  of  poor 
25  Jason’s  bare  foot.  But,  as  he  was  naturally  a  bold 
and  hard-hearted  man,  he  soon  took  courage,  and 
began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  might  rid  himself 
of  this  terrible  one-sandaled  stranger. 
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“My  good  young  man,”  said  King  Pelias,  “you  are 
most  welcome  to  my  kingdom.  Judging  by  your 
dress,  you  must  have  traveled  a  long  distance,  for  it 
is  not  the  fashion  to  wear  leopard  skins  in  this  part 
5  of  the  world.  Pray  what  may  I  call  your  name  ?  and 
where  did  you  receive  your  education?” 

“My  name  is  Jason,”  answered  the  young  stranger. 
“Ever  since  my  infancy,  I  have  dwelt  in  the  cave  of 
Chiron  the  Centaur.” 

10  “I  have  heard  of  Chiron  the  schoolmaster,”  re¬ 
plied  King  Pelias.  “There  is  an  immense  deal  of 
learning  and  wisdom  in  his  head,  although  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  set  on  a  horse’s  body.  It  gives  me  great 
delight  to  see  one  of  his  pupils  at  my  court.  But  to 
is  test  how  much  you  have  profited  under  so  excellent 
a  teacher,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  single  ques¬ 
tion?” 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  wise,”  said  Jason. 
“But  ask  me  what  you  please,  and  I  will  answer  to 
20  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

Now  King  Pelias  meant  to  entrap  the  young  man, 
and  to  make  him  say  something  that  should  be  the 
cause  of  mischief  to  himself.  So,  with  a  crafty  smile 
upon  his  face,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

25  “What  would  you  do,  brave  Jason,”  asked  he,  “if 
there  were  a  man  in  the  world,  by  whom,  as  you  had 
reason  to  believe,  you  were  doomed  to  be  ruined  and 
slain — what  would  you  do,  I  say,  if  that  man  stood 
before  you,  and  in  your  power?” 
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Since  the  king  had  chosen  to  ask  him  the  question, 
and  since  Jason  had  promised  him  an  answer,  there 
was  no  right  way  save  to  tell  him  what  would  be  the 
most  prudent  thing  to  do,  if  he  had  his  worst  enemy 
s  in  his  power. 

Therefore,  he  spoke  up  with  a  firm  and  manly 
voice. 

“I  would  send  such  a  man,”  said  he,  “in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece !” 

10  This  enterprise  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  long  voyage  through 
unknown  seas.  There  was  hardly  a  hope  that  any 
young  man  who  should  undertake  this  voyage  would 
15  either  succeed  in  obtaining  the  Golden  Fleece,  or 
would  survive  to  return  home,  and  tell  of  the  perils 
he  had  run.  The  eyes  of  King  Pelias  sparkled  with 
joy,  therefore,  when  he  heard  Jason’s  reply. 

“Well  said,  wise  man  with  the  one  sandal!”  cried 
20  he.  “Go,  then,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  life,  bring  me 
back  the  Golden  Fleece.” 

“I  go,”  answered  Jason.  “If  I  fail,  you  need  not 
fear  that  I  will  ever  come  back  to  trouble  you  again. 
But  if  I  return  to  Iolchos  with  the  prize,  then,  King 
25  Pelias,  you  must  hasten  down  from  your  lofty  throne, 
and  give  me  your  crown  and  sceptre.” 

“That  I  will,”  said  the  king,  with  a  sneer.  “Mean¬ 
time,  I  will  keep  them  very  safely  for  you.” 
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III.  The  Speaking  Oak 

The  first  thing  that  Jason  thought  of  doing,  after 
he  left  the  king’s  presence,  was  to  go  to  the  Talking- 
Oak  and  ask  what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue.  This 
wonderful  tree  stood  in  the  center  of  an  ancient 
s  wood.  Its  stately  trunk  rose  up  a  hundred  feet  into 
the  air,  and  threw  a  broad  and  dense  shadow  over 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Standing  beneath  it, 
Jason  looked  up  among  the  knotted  branches  and 
green  leaves  and  spoke  aloud,  as  if  he  were  address¬ 
ing  some  person  who  was  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
foliage. 

“What  shall  I  do,”  said  he,  “in  order  to  win  the 
Golden  Fleece?” 

At  first  there  was  a  deep  silence  all  through  the 
is  solitary  wood.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  began  to  stir  and  rustle,  as  if  a 
gentle  breeze  were  wandering  among  them.  The 
sound  grew  louder,  and  became  like  the  roar  of  a 
high  wind. 

20  By  and  by,  Jason  imagined  that  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  words.  Each  separate  leaf  of  the  tree  seemed 
to  be  a  tongue,  and  the  whole  myriad  of  tongues  were 
babbling  at  once.  And  now,  though  it  still  had  the 
tone  of  a  mighty  wind  roaring  among  the  branches, 
25 it  was  also  like  a  deep  bass  voice,  speaking: 

“Go  to  Argus,  the  shipbuilder,  and  bid  him  build  a 
galley  with  fifty  oars.” 
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Then  the  voice  melted  again  into  the  murmur  of 
the  rustling  leaves,  and  died  away.  When  it  was 
quite  gone,  Jason  went  back  to  Iolchos.  He  found 
that  there  was  really  a  man  in  the  city,  by  the  name 
5  of  Argus,  who  was  a  very  skilful  builder  of  vessels. 
At  Jason’s  request,  Argus  readily  consented  to  build 
him  a  galley  so  big  that  it  should  require  fifty  strong 
men  to  row  it ;  although  no  vessel  of  such  a  size  and 
burden  had  heretofore  been  seen  in  the  world.  And, 
10  as  the  Talking  Oak  had  already  given  him  such  good 
advice,  Jason  thought  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
ask  for  a  little  more.  He  visited  it  again,  therefore, 
and  standing  beside  its  huge,  rough  trunk,  inquired 
What  he  should  do  next. 

is  This  time,  there  was  no  such  quivering  of  the 
leaves,  throughout  the  whole  tree,  as  there  had  been 
before.  But  after  a  while,  Jason  observed  that  the 
foliage  of  a  great  branch  which  stretched  above  his 
head  had  begun  to  rustle,  as  if  the  wind  were  stirring 
20  that  one  bough,  while  all  the  other  boughs  of  the  oak 
were  at  rest. 

“Cut  me  off !”  said  the  branch,  as  soon  as  it  could 
speak  distinctly ;  “cut  me  off !  cut  me  off !  and  carve 
me  into  a  figure-head  for  your  galley.” 

25  Jason  took  the  branch  at  its  word,  and  lopped  it  off 
the  tree.  A  carver  in  the  neighborhood  agreed  to 
make  the  figure-head.  He  was  a  tolerably  good 
workman,  and  had  already  carved  several  figure¬ 
heads.  But  (what  was  very  strange)  the  carver 
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found  that  his  hand  was  guided  by  some  unseen 
power,  and  by  a  skill  beyond  his  own,  and  that  his 
tools  shaped  out  an  image  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  of. 

5  When  the  work  was  finished,  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  from  beneath  which  the  long  ringlets  fell  down 
upon  her  shoulders.  On  the  left  arm  was  a  shield, 
and  in  its  center  appeared  a  lifelike  head  of  Medusa 
10  with  the  snaky  locks.  The  face  of  this  wonderful 
statue  was  grave  and  majestic;  the  mouth  seemed 
just  ready  to  unclose  its  lips,  and  utter  words  of  the 
deepest  wisdom. 

Jason  was  delighted  with  the  oaken  image,  and 
is  gave  the  carver  no  rest  until  it  was  completed,  and 
set  up  where  a  figure-head  has  always  stood,  from 
that  time  to  this,  in  the  vessel’s  prow. 

“And  now,”  cried  he,  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the 
calm,  majestic  face  of  the  statue,  “I  must  go  to  the 
20  Talking  Oak  and  inquire  what  next  to  do.” 

“There  is  no  need  of  that,  Jason,”  said  a  voice 
which,  though  it  was  far  lower,  reminded  him  of  the 
mighty  tones  of  the  great  oak.  “When  you  desire 
good  advice,  you  can  seek  it  of  me.” 

25  Jason  had  been  looking  straight  into  the  face  of 
the  image  when  these  words  were  spoken.  But  he 
could  hardly  believe  either  his  ears  or  his  eyes.  The 
truth  was,  however,  that  the  oaken  lips  had  moved, 
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and,  to  all  appearance,  the  voice  had  proceeded  from 
the  statue’s  mouth. 

“Tell  me,  wondrous  image,”  exclaimed  Jason — 
“since  you  inherit  the  wisdom  of  the  Speaking  Oak — 
5  tell  me,  where  shall  I  find  fifty  bold  youths,  who  will 
take  each  of  them  an  oar  of  my  galley?  They  must 
have  sturdy  arms  to  row,  and  brave  hearts  to  en¬ 
counter  perils,  or  we  shall  never  win  the  Golden 
Fleece.” 

10  “Go,”  replied  the  oaken  image,  “go,  summon  all 

the  heroes  of  Greece.” 

Jason  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers  to  all  the 
cities,  and  making  known  to  the  whole  people  of 
Greece,  that  Prince  Jason,  the  son  of  King  iEson, 
is  was  going  in  quest  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold,  and  that  he 
desired  the  help  of  forty-nine  of  the  bravest  and 
strongest  young  men  alive,  to  row  his  vessel  and 
share  his  dangers.  And  Jason  himself  would  be  the 
fiftieth. 

20  At  this  news,  the  adventurous  youth,  all  over  the 
country,  began  to  bestir  themselves.  Some  of  them 
had  already  fought  with  giants,  and  slain  dragons ; 
and  the  younger  ones,  who  had  not  yet  met  with  such 
good  fortune,  thought  it  a  shame  to  have  lived  so 
25  long  without  getting  astride  of  a  flying  serpent,  or 
sticking  their  spears  into  a  Chimsera,  or,  at  least, 
thrusting  their  right  arms  down  a  monstrous  lion’s 
throat.  There  was  a  fair  prospect  that  they  would 
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meet  with  plenty  of  such  adventures  before  finding 
the  Golden  Fleece.  As  soon  as  they  could  furbish  up 
their  helmets  and  shields,  therefore,  and  gird  on 
their  trusty  swords,  they  came  thronging  to  Iolchos, 
sand  clambered  on  board  the  new  galley.  Shaking 
hands  with  Jason,  they  assured  him  that  they  did 
not  care  a  pin  for  their  lives,  but  would  help  row  the 
vessel  to  the  remotest  edge  of  the  world,  and  as  much 
farther  as  he  might  think  it  best  to  go. 

10  When  the  Argonauts,  as  these  fifty  brave  adven¬ 
turers  were  called,  had  prepared  everything  for  the 
voyage,  an  unforeseen  difficulty  threatened  to  end  it 
before  it  was  begun.  The  vessel  was  so  long,  and 
broad,  and  ponderous,  that  the  united  force  of  all  the 
is  fifty  was  insufficient  to  shove  her  into  the  water. 

All  at  once,  Jason  bethought  himself  of  the  galley’s 
miraculous  figure-head. 

“0  daughter  of  the  Talking  Oak,”  cried  he,  “how 
shall  we  set  to  work  to  get  our  vessel  into  the 
20  water?” 

“Seat  yourselves,”  answered  the  image,  “and 
handle  your  oars,  and  let  Orpheus  play  upon  his 
harp.” 

Immediately  the  fifty  heroes  got  on  board,  and 
25  seizing  their  oars,  held  them  perpendicularly  in  the 
air,  while  Orpheus  (who  liked  such  a  task  far  better 
than  rowing)  swept  his  fingers  across  the  harp.  At 
the  first  ringing  note  of  the  music,  they  felt  the  ves¬ 
sel  stir.  Orpheus  thrummed  away  briskly,  and  the 
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galley  slid  at  once  into  the  sea,  dipping  her  prow  so 
deeply  that  the  figure-head  drank  the  wave  with  its 
marvelous  lips,  and  rising  again  as  buoyant  as  a 
swan. 

5  The  rowers  plied  their  fifty  oars;  the  white  foam 
boiled  up  before  the  prow;  the  water  gurgled 
and  bubbled  in  their  wake ;  while  Orpheus  continued 
to  play  so  lively  a  strain  of  music,  that  the  vessel 
seemed  to  dance  over  the  billows  by  way  of  keeping 
10  time  to  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  time  pass  away  more  pleas¬ 
antly  during  the  voyage,  the  heroes  talked  about  the 
Golden  Fleece.  It  originally  belonged  to  a  ram,  who 
had  taken  on  his  back  two  children,  when  in  danger 
15  of  their  lives,  and  fled  with  them  over  land  and  sea. 
One  of  the  children  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 
But  the  other  was  brought  safe  ashore  by  the  faith¬ 
ful  ram,  who  was  so  exhausted  that  he  immediately 
lay  down  and  died.  In  memory  of  this  good  deed, 
20  and  as  a  token  of  his  true  heart,  the  fleece  of  the 
poor  dead  ram  was  changed  to  gold,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  ever  seen  on  earth.  It 
was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  a  sacred  grove,  where  it  was 
guarded  by  a  terrible  dragon,  who  devoured  at  one 
25  mouthful  every  person  who  might  venture  within  his 
reach. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  onward  and  met  with  many 
marvelous  incidents.  At  one  time  they  landed  on 
an  island,  and  were  reposing  on  the  grass,  when  they 
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suddenly  found  themselves  assailed  by  what  seemed 
a  shower  of  steel-headed  arrows.  Some  of  them 
stuck  in  the  ground,  while  others  hit  against  their 
shields,  and  several  penetrated  their  flesh.  The  fifty 
5 heroes  started  up,  and  looked  about  them  for  the 
hidden  enemy,  but  could  find  none,  nor  see  any  spot, 
on  the  whole  island,  where  even  a  single  archer  could 
lie  concealed. 

Still,  however,  the  steel-headed  arrows  came 
10 whizzing  among  them;  and,  at  last,  happening  to 
look  upward,  they  beheld  a  large  flock  of  birds, 
hovering  and  wheeling  aloft,  and  shooting  their 
feathers  down  upon  the  Argonauts.  These  feath¬ 
ers  were  the  steel-headed  arrows  that  had  so 
i5  tormented  them.  The  fifty  heroic  Argonauts  might 
all  have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  a  flock  of  birds  if 
Jason  had  not  thought  of  asking  the  advice  of  the 
oaken  image. 

“0  daughter  of  the  Speaking  Oak,”  cried  he,  “we 
20  are  in  great  peril  from  a  flock  of  birds,  who  are 
shooting  us  with  their  steel-pointed  feathers.  What 
can  we  do  to  drive  them  away?” 

“Make  a  clatter  on  your  shields,”  said  the  image. 

Jason  hurried  back  to  his  companions  and  bade 
25  them  strike  with  their  swords  upon  their  brazen 
shields.  The  fifty  heroes  set  heartily  to  work,  bang¬ 
ing  with  might  and  main,  and  raised  such  a  terrible 
clatter,  that  the  birds  made  haste  to  get  away;  and 
though  they  had  shot  half  the  feathers  out  of  their 
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wings,  they  were  soon  seen  skimming  among  the 
clouds,  a  long  distance  off,  and  looking  like  a  flock  of 
wild  geese. 

IV.  The  Dragon’s  Teeth 

After  this  adventure  the  heroes  quickly  sailed  to 
5  Colchis.  When  the  king  of  the  country,  whose  name 
was  iEetes,  heard  of  their  arrival,  he  instantly  sum¬ 
moned  Jason  to  court.  The  king  was  stern  and 
cruel,  and  Jason  did  not  like  his  face  a  whit  better 
than  that  of  the  wicked  King  Pelias,  who  dethroned 
10  his  father. 

“You  are  welcome,  brave  Jason,”  said  King 
iEetes.  “What  cause  has  brought  you  to  my 
court?” 

“Great  sir,”  replied  Jason,  “I  have  come  hither 
is  with  a  purpose  which  I  now  beg  your  majesty’s  per¬ 
mission  to  execute.  King  Pelias,  who  sits  on  my 
father’s  throne,  has  engaged  to  come  down  from  it, 
and  to  give  me  his  crown  and  sceptre,  provided  I 
bring  him  the  Golden  Fleece.  This,  as  your  majesty 
20 is  aware,  is  now  hanging  on  a  tree  here  at  Colchis; 
and  I  humbly  beg  your  leave  to  take  it  away.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  king’s  face  twisted  itself 
into  an  angry  frown ;  for,  above  all  things  else  in  the 
world,  he  prized  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  put  him  into 
25  the  worst  possible  humor,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the 
gallant  Prince  Jason,  and  forty-nine  of  the  bravest 
young  warriors  of  Greece,  had  come  to  Colchis 
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with  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  away  his  chief 
treasure. 

“Do  you  know,”  asked  King  iEetes,  eying  Jason 
very  sternly,  “what  are  the  conditions  which  you 
5  must  fulfill  before  getting  possession  of  the  Golden 
Fleece?” 

“I  have  heard,”  rejoined  the  youth,  “that  a  dragon 
lies  beneath  the  tree  on  which  the  prize  hangs,  and 
that  whoever  approaches  him  runs  the  risk  of  being 
10  devoured  at  a  mouthful.” 

“True,”  said  the  king.  “Very  true,  young  man. 
But  there  are  other  things  as  hard,  or  perhaps  a  little 
harder,  to  be  done  before  you  can  even  have  the 
privilege  of  being  devoured  by  the  dragon.  You 
is  must  first  tame  my  two  brazen-footed  and  brazen- 
lunged  bulls,  which  Vulcan,  the  wonderful  black¬ 
smith,  made  for  me.  There  is  a  furnace  in  each  of 
their  stomachs;  and  they  breathe  such  hot  fire  out 
of  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  that  nobody  has 
20  hitherto  gone  nigh  them  without  being  instantly 
burned  to  a  small,  black  cinder.  What  do  you  think 
of  this,  my  brave  Jason?” 

“I  must  encounter  the  peril,”  answered  Jason, 
“since  it  stands  in  the  way  of  my  purpose.” 

25  “After  taming  the  fiery  bulls,”  continued  King 
Ailetes,  “you  must  yoke  them  to  a  plow,  and  must 
plow  the  sacred  earth  in  the  Grove  of  Mars,  and  sow 
some  of  the  same  dragon’s  teeth  from  which  Cadmus 
raised  a  crop  of  armed  men.  You  and  your 
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nine  and  forty  Argonauts,  my  bold  Jason,  are  hardly 
strong  enough  to  fight  with  such  a  host  as  will 
spring  up.” 

“My  master  Chiron,”  replied  Jason,  “taught  me, 
5  long  ago,  the  story  of  Cadmus.  Perhaps  I  can 
manage  the  quarrelsome  sons  of  the  dragon’s  teeth 
as  well  as  Cadmus  did.” 

“Well,  Prince  Jason,”  continued  the  king,  “make 
yourself  comfortable  for  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
10  morning,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  you  shall  try  your 
skill  at  the  plow.” 

While  the  king  talked  with  Jason,  a  beautiful 
young  woman  was  standing  behind  the  throne.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  youthful  stranger, 
io and  listened  to  every  word  that  was  spoken;  and 
when  Jason  withdrew  from  the  king’s  presence,  this 
young  woman  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

“I  am  the  king’s  daughter,”  she  said  to  him,  “and 
my  name  is  Medea.  If  you  will  trust  to  me,  I  can 
20  instruct  you  how  to  tame  the  fiery  bulls,  and  sow  the 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  get  the  Golden  Fleece,” 

“Princess,”  Jason  exclaimed,  “you  seem  indeed 
very  wise  and  very  powerful.  But  how  can  you  help 
me  to  do  the  things  of  which  you  speak  ?  Are  you  an 
25  enchantress?” 

“Yes,  Prince  Jason,”  answered  Medea,  with  a 
smile,  “you  have  hit  upon  the  truth.  I  am  an  en¬ 
chantress.  I  could  tell  you,  if  I  pleased,  who  was  the 
old  woman  with  the  peacock  and  the  pomegranate 
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whom  you  carried  over  the  river ;  and,  likewise,  who 
it  is  that  speaks  through  the  lips  of  the  oaken  image, 
that  stands  in  the  prow  of  your  galley.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  your  secrets,  you  see.  It  is 
5 well  for  you  that  I  am  favorable  to  you;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  you  would  hardly  escape  being  snapped  up  by 
the  dragon.” 

“I  should  not  so  much  care  for  the  dragon,”  re¬ 
plied  Jason,  “if  I  only  knew  how  to  manage  the  braz- 
ioen-footed  and  fiery-lunged  bulls.” 

“If  you  are  as  brave  as  I  think  you,  and  as  you 
have  need  to  be,”  said  Medea,  “your  own  bold  heart 
will  teach  you  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  dealing 
with  a  mad  bull.  What  it  is  I  leave  you  to  find  out  in 
15  the  moment  of  peril.  As  for  the  fiery  breath  of  these 
animals,  I  have  a  charmed  ointment  here,  which  will 
prevent  you  from  being  burned  up,  and  cure  you  if 
you  chance  to  be  a  little  scorched.” 

So  she  put  a  golden  box  into  his  hand,  and  directed 
20  him  how  to  apply  the  ointment  which  it  contained, 
and  where  to  meet  her  at  midnight. 

“Only  be  brave,”  added  she,  “and  before  daybreak 
the  brazen  bulls  shall  be  tamed.” 

The  young  man  assured  her  that  his  heart  would 
25  not  fail  him.  He  then  rejoined  his  comrades,  and 
told  them  what  had  passed  between  the  princess  and 
himself,  and  warned  them  to  be  in  readiness  in  case 
there  might  be  need  of  their  help. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  met  the  beautiful  Medea 
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on  the  marble  steps  of  the  king’s  palace.  She  gave 
him  a  basket,  in  which  were  the  dragon’s  teeth,  just 
as  they  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  monster’s  jaws  by 
Cadmus,  long  ago.  Medea  then  led  Jason  down  the 
5  palace  steps,  and  through  the  silent  streets  of  the 
city,  and  into  the  royal  pasture  ground,  where  the 
two  brazen-footed  bulls  were  kept. 

Jason  let  go  Medea’s  hand,  and  walked  boldly 
forward  in  the  direction  whither  she  had  pointed. 
10  The  two  brazen  bulls  heard  his  foot  tramp,  and  were 
lifting  up  their  hot  noses  to  snuff  the  air.  Now  he 
could  see  glowing  sparks,  and  vivid  jets  of  flame. 
At  the  next  step,  each  of  the  bulls  made  the  pasture 
echo  with  a  terrible  roar,  while  the  burning  breath, 
is  which  they  thus  belched  forth,  lit  up  the  whole  field 
with  a  momentary  flash.  Then  suddenly,  as  a  streak 
of  lightning,  on  came  these  fiery  animals,  roaring 
like  thunder,  and  sending  out  sheets  of  white  flame, 
which  so  kindled  up  the  scene  that  the  young  man 
20  could  discern  every  object  more  distinctly  than  by 
daylight.  Most  distinctly  of  all  he  saw  the  two 
horrible  creatures  galloping  right  down  upon  him, 
their  brazen  hoofs  rattling  and  ringing  over  the 
ground,  and  their  tails  sticking  up  stiffly  into  the 
25  air,  as  has  always  been  the  fashion  with  angry  bulls. 

Encouraged  at  finding  himself  not  yet  turned  into 
a  cinder,  the  young  man  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
bulls.  Just  as  the  brazen  brutes  fancied  themselves 
sure  of  tossing  him  into  the  air,  he  caught  one  of 
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them  by  the  horn,  and  the  other  by  his  screwed-up 
tail,  and  held  them  in  a  grip  like  that  of  an  iron  vise, 
one  with  his  right  hand,  the  other  with  his  left. 

It  was  now  easy  to  yoke  the  bulls,  and  to  harness 
5  them  to  the  plow.  By  the  time  that  the  moon  was  a 
quarter  of  her  journey  up  the  sky,  the  plowed  field 
lay  before  him,  a  large  tract  of  black  earth,  ready  to 
be  sown  with  the  dragon’s  teeth.  So  Jason  scattered 
them  broadcast,  and  harrowed  them  into  the  soil,  and 
10  took  his  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  anxious  to  see 
what  would  happen  next. 

By  and  by,  all  over  the  field,  something  glistened  in 
the  moonbeams,  like  sparkling  drops  of  dew.  These 
bright  objects  sprouted  higher,  and  proved  to  be  the 
is  steel  heads  of  spears.  Then  there  was  a  dazzling 
gleam  from  a  vast  number  of  polished  brass  helmets, 
beneath  which,  as  they  grew  farther  out  of  the  soil, 
appeared  the  dark  and  bearded  visages  of  warriors, 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  earth.  The 
20  first  look  that  they  gave  at  the  upper  world  was  a 
glare  of  wrath  and  defiance.  Next  were  seen  their 
bright  breastplates ;  in  every  right  hand  there  was  a 
sword  or  a  spear,  and  on  each  left  arm  a  shield. 
Wherever  a  dragon’s  tooth  had  fallen,  there  stood  a 
25  man  armed  for  battle.  They  made  a  clangor  with 
their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  eyed  one  an¬ 
other  fiercely ;  for  they  had  come  into  this  beautiful 
world  full  of  rage  and  stormy  passions,  and  ready  to 
take  the  life  of  every  brother. 
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For  a  while,  the  warriors  stood  flourishing  their 
weapons,  clashing  their  swords  against  their  shields, 
and  boiling  over  with  the  red-hot  thirst  for  battle. 
Then  they  began  to  shout — “Show  us  the  enemy! 
5 Lead  us  to  the  charge!  Death  or  victory!  Come 
on,  brave  comrades !  Conquer  or  die !”  At  last,  the 
front  rank  caught  sight  of  Jason,  who  had  thought 
it  best  to  draw  his  sword.  In  a  moment  all  the  sons 
of  the  dragon’s  teeth  appeared  to  take  Jason  for  an 
10  enemy ;  and  crying  with  one  voice,  “Guard  the  Golden 
Fleece!”  they  ran  at  him  with  uplifted  swords  and 
spears. 

Medea,  however,  bade  him  snatch  up  a  stone  from 
the  ground. 

is  “Throw  it  among  them  quickly !”  cried  she.  “It  is 
the  only  way  to  save  yourself.” 

The  armed  men  were  now  so  nigh  that  Jason  could 
discern  the  fire  flashing  out  of  their  enraged  eyes, 
when  he  let  fly  the  stone,  and  saw  it  strike  the  helmet 
20  of  a  tall  warrior,  who  was  rushing  upon  him  with  his 
blade  aloft.  The  stone  glanced  from  this  man’s  hel¬ 
met  to  the  shield  of  his  nearest  comrade,  and  thence 
flew  right  into  the  angry  face  of  another,  hitting  him 
smartly  between  the  eyes.  Each  of  the  three  who 
25  had  been  struck  by  the  stone  took  it  for  granted  that 
his  next  neighbor  had  given  him  a  blow ;  and  instead 
of  running  any  farther  towards  Jason,  they  began  to 
fight  among  themselves.  In  time  all  the  heroes  of 
the  dragon’s  teeth  were  stretched  lifeless  on  the  field. 
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V.  The  Sacred  Grove 

Jason  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  palace  of 
King  AEetes.  Entering  the  presence  chamber,  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  low  bow. 

“May  it  please  your  majesty,”  he  said.  “The  bulls 
5  have  been  tamed  and  yoked ;  the  field  has  been  sown 
broadcast,  and  harrowed  into  the  soil;  the  crop  of 
armed  warriors  have  sprung  up,  and  they  have  slain 
one  another,  to  the  last  man.  And  now  I  ask  your 
majesty’s  permission  to  encounter  the  dragon,  that 
10 1  may  take  down  the  Golden  Fleece  from  the  tree, 
and  depart.” 

King  iEetes  scowled,  and  looked  very  angry. 
He  knew  that,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  he 
ought  now  to  permit  Jason  to  win  the  Fleece,  if  his 
is  courage  and  skill  should  enable  him  to  do  so.  But, 
since  the  young  man  had  met  with  such  good  luck  in 
the  matter  of  the  brazen  bulls  and  the  dragon’s  teeth, 
the  king  feared  that  he  would  be  equally  successful 
in  slaying  the  dragon.  And  therefore,  though  he 
20  would  gladly  have  seen  Jason  snapped  up  at  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  he  was  resolved  not  to  run  any  further  risk  of 
losing  his  beloved  Fleece. 

“I  forbid  you,”  said  he,  “on  pain  of  death,  to  make 
any  more  attempts  to  get  the  Golden  Fleece.  To 
25  speak  my  mind  plainly,  you  shall  never  set  eyes  on 
so  much  as  one  of  its  glistening  locks.” 

Jason  left  the  king’s  presence  in  great  sorrow  and 
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anger.  As  he  was  hastening  down  the  palace  steps, 
the  Princess  Medea  called  after  him,  and  beckoned 
him  to  return. 

“What  says  King  iEetes,  my  royal  father?”  in- 
squired  Medea,  slightly  smiling.  “Will  he  give  you 
the  Golden  Fleece,  without  any  further  risk  or 
trouble?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  answered  Jason,  “he  is  very 
angry  with  me  for  taming  the  brazen  bulls  and  sow- 
10  ing  the  dragon’s  teeth.  And  he  forbids  me  to  make 
any  more  attempts,  and  positively  refuses  to  give  up 
the  Golden  Fleece,  whether  I  slay  the  dragon  or  no.” 

“Yes,  Jason,”  said  the  princess,  “and  I  can  tell  you 
more.  Unless  you  set  sail  from  Colchis  before  to- 
15  morrow’s  sunrise,  the  king  means  to  burn  your  fifty- 
oared  galley,  and  put  yourself  and  your  forty-nine 
brave  comrades  to  the  sword.  But  be  of  good  cour¬ 
age.  The  Golden  Fleece  you  shall  have,  if  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  my  enchantments  to  get  it  for 
20  you.  Wait  for  me  here  an  hour  before  midnight.” 

At  the  appointed  hour  Prince  Jason  and  the 
Princess  Medea,  side  by  side,  stole  through  the 
streets  of  Colchis,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  grove, 
in  the  center  of  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was  sus- 
25  pended  to  a  tree.  While  they  were  crossing  the 
pasture  ground,  the  brazen  bulls  came  toward 
Jason,  lowing,  nodding  their  heads,  and  thrusting 
forth  their  snouts,  which,  as  other  cattle  do,  they 
loved  to  have  rubbed  and  caressed  by  a  friendly  hand. 
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After  kindly  patting  the  bulls,  Jason  followed 
Medea’s  guidance  into  the  Grove  of  Mars.  At  length, 
when  they  had  gone  farther  and  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  duskiness,  Medea  squeezed  Jason’s  hand. 
5  “Look  yonder,”  she  whispered.  “Do  you  see  it?” 

Gleaming  among  the  old  oaks,  there  was  a  radi¬ 
ance,  resembling  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Jason. 

“Have  you  come  so  far  to  seek  it,”  exclaimed 
10  Medea,  “and  do  you  not  recognize  the  meed  of  all 
your  toils  and  perils,  when  it  glitters  before  your 
eyes  ?  It  is  the  Golden  Fleece.” 

Jason  went  onward  a  few  steps  farther,  and  then 
stopped  to  gaze.  “How  gloriously  it  shines !”  cried 
is  he,  in  a  rapture.  “It  has  surely  been  dipped  in  the 
richest  gold  of  sunset.  Let  me  hasten  onward,  and 
take  it  to  my  bosom.” 

“Stay,”  said  Medea,  holding  him  back.  “Have  you 
forgotten  what  guards  it?” 

20  To  say  the  truth,  in  the  joy  of  beholding  the  object 
of  his  desires,  the  terrible  dragon  had  quite  slipped 
out  of  Jason’s  memory.  He  was  rushing  straight 
toward  the  Golden  Fleece,  when  suddenly  there  was 
a  frightful  hiss,  and  the  immense  head  and  half  the 
25  scaly  body  of  the  dragon  was  thrust  forth.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  very  hideous  and  uncomfortable  sight. 
The  gape  of  his  enormous  jaws  was  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  gateway  of  the  king’s  palace. 

“Well,  Jason,”  whispered  Medea,  “what  do  you 
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think  now  of  your  prospect  of  winning  the  Golden 
Fleece?” 

Jason  answered  only  by  drawing  his  sword  and 
making  a  step  forward. 

5  “Stay,  foolish  youth,”  said  Medea,  grasping  his 
arm.  “Do  not  you  see  you  are  lost,  without  me  as 
your  good  angel?  In  this  gold  box  I  have  a  magic 
potion,  which  will  do  the  dragon’s  business  far  more 
effectually  than  your  sword.” 

10  The  dragon  had  probably  heard  the  voices;  for, 
swift  as  lightning,  his  black  head  and  forked  tongue 
came  hissing  among  the  trees  again,  darting  full 
forty  feet  at  a  stretch.  As  it  approached,  Medea 
tossed  the  contents  of  the  gold  box  right  down  the 
is  monster’s  wide-open  throat.  Immediately,  with  an 
outrageous  hiss  and  a  tremendous  wriggle  the 
dragon  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and  lay 
quite  motionless. 

“It  is  only  a  sleeping  potion,”  said  the  enchantress 
20  to  Prince  Jason.  “I  did  not  wish  to  kill  him  outright. 
Quick.  Snatch  the  prize,  and  let  us  begone.  You 
have  won  the  Golden  Fleece.” 

Jason  caught  the  fleece  from  the  tree,  and  hurried 
through  the  grove.  A  little  way  before  him,  he 
25  beheld  the  old  woman  whom  he  had  helped  over  the 
stream,  with  her  peacock  beside  her.  She  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy,  and  beckoning  him  to  make  haste, 
disappeared  among  the  duskiness  of  the  trees.  By 
the  advice  of  Jason,  the  heroes  had  seated  themselves 
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on  the  benches  of  the  galley,  with  their  oars  held 
perpendicularly,  ready  to  let  fall  into  the  water. 

As  Jason  drew  near,  he  heard  the  Talking  Image 
calling  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  eagerness,  in 
5  its  grave,  sweet  voice : 

“Make  haste,  Prince  Jason!  For  your  life,  make 
haste !” 

With  one  bound,  he  leaped  aboard.  At  sight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  the  nine  and  forty  heroes  gave  a 
10  mighty  shout,  and  Orpheus,  striking  his  harp,  sang 
a  song  of  triumph,  and  the  galley  flew  over  the  water, 
homeward  bound,  as  if  careering  along  with  wings ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Mental  pictures.  This  story,  like  other  Greek  hero  tales, 
presents  striking  pictures  for  the  imagination.  After  you 
have  read  the  story,  try  to  recreate  the  pictures  in  your 
mind. 

I.  The  Woman  and  the  Peacock.  1.  Describe  Prince 
Jason  as  he  sets  forth  on  his  travels.  2.  What  is  his  er¬ 
rand?  3.  Describe  the  crossing  of  the  river.  4.  What 
mysterious  words  does  the  old  woman  speak  concerning  the 
lost  sandal? 

II.  The  One-Sandaled  Man.  1.  Describe  the  strange  be¬ 
havior  of  the  people  as  Jason  approaches  Iolchos.  2.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  “murmur  and  hum”  in  the  mul¬ 
titude?  3.  Tell  of  Jason’s  meeting  with  King  Pelias. 

III.  The  Speaking  Oak.  1.  Describe  the  strange  sound 
made  by  the  Speaking  Oak.  2.  What  two  things  was  Jason 
told  to  do  by  the  Speaking  Oak?  3.  Describe  the  wonderful 
image  made  from  the  branch  of  the  oak.  4.  What  did  this 
statue  tell  Jason  concerning  the  oarsmen  for  the  galley? 
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5.  What  joyous  sounds  attended  the  launching  of  the  vessel? 

6.  Tell  one  incident  of  the  voyage. 

IV.  The  Dragon’s  Teeth.  1.  What  conditions  did  the 
king  of  Colchis  impose  upon  Jason?  2.  Describe  the  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  brazen-lunged  bulls.  3.  Describe  the  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  crop  of  warriors  that  grew  from  the 
dragon’s  teeth. 

V.  The  Sacred  Grove.  1.  Why  was  it  necessary  for 
Jason  to  leave  Colchis  in  haste?  2.  Describe  the  appearance 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  3.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  fleece?  4.  Tell  how  Jason  obtained  it.  5.  In  the  story 
of  Jason  what  pictures  stand  out  most  vividly  in  your  mind  ? 
Which  would  make  the  most  interesting  painting? 

Questions  for  discussion.  1.  What  incidents  in  the 
story  show'  the  strength  of  Jason?  2.  What  incidents  show 
his  courage?  3.  How  much  help  did  he  get  from  Medea? 
4.  How  much  help  was  given  him  by  the  fifty  heroes  who 
went  with  him?  5.  What  do  you  think  the  old  woman  with 
the  peacock  had  to  do  with  his  success? 

The  peacock  was  the  favorite  bird  of  Juno,  the  queen  of 
the  gods,  whose  home  was  upon  Mount  Olympus.  Juno  was 
tall  and  stately  and  famous  for  her  beautiful  brown  eyes. 
What  reason  have  we  for  thinking  that  the  old  woman  whom 
Jason  carried  across  the  stream  may  have  been  Juno 
herself? 

Proper  names.  Which  of  these  names  do  you  know  from 
reading  the  story?  The  pronunciation  and  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  is  included  in  the  Glossary: 

I.  Jason,  Iolchos,  Centaurs,  Chiron,  iEson,  Pelias, 
Mount  Olympus. 

II.  Neptune. 

III.  Argus,  Medusa,  Chimaera,  Orpheus,  Argonauts. 

IV.  Colchis,  iEetes,  Vulcan,  Cadmus,  Medea. 
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Words  for  study.  From  their  use  in  the  story,  are  you 
able  to  explain  these  words?  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  any 
that  you  do  not  understand. 

I.  admirable,  athletic,  education,  infirm,  boisterous,  suc¬ 
cor,  reluctance,  remnant. 

II.  spectacle,  ceremonies,  disturbance,  prophecy,  agita¬ 
tion,  leopard,  enterprise,  survive. 

III.  myriad,  tolerably,  majestic,  inherit,  galley,  clam¬ 
bered,  remotest,  miraculous,  ponderous,  perpendicularly, 
thrummed,  originally,  exhausted,  penetrated. 

IV.  brazen-lunged,  execute,  enchantress,  harrowed,  vis¬ 
ages,  defiance. 

V.  radiance,  meed,  outrageous. 

Stories  to  tell.  Who  in  the  class  can  tell  the  story  of 
Medusa  of  the  snaky  locks,  whose  image  was  seen  in  the 
shield  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Speaking  Oak?  Her  story, 
called  “The  Gorgon’s  Head,”  is  told  by  Hawthorne  in  the 

Wonder-book. 

The  story  of  “The  Dragon’s  Teeth,”  which  were  sown  by 
Cadmus,  is  told  by  Hawthorne  in  Tanglewood  Tales.  If  you 
do  not  know  these  two  stories,  you  will  wish  to  read  them. 

Two  other  famous  Greek  hero  tales  told  by  Hawthorne 
are  The  Minotaur,  and  The  Three  Golden  Apples. 
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HEBREW  HEROES 

JOSEPH  THE  DREAMER 
The  Bible 

Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  twelve  sons, 
of  whom  the  oldest  was  Reuben  and  the  two  youngest  were 
Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

I.  Joseph  and  His  Brothers 

Now  Jacob  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  chil¬ 
dren,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  many  colors.  When  his  brothers 
saw  that  their  father  loved  Joseph  more  than  he 
5  loved  them,  they  hated  him  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  to  him.  Then  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream 
and  he  told  it  to  his  brothers  and  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more. 
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Joseph  said  to  them,  “Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream 
which  I  have  dreamed.  For,  behold,  we  were  bind¬ 
ing  sheaves  in  the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose  and 
stood  upright ;  and  behold  your  sheaves  stood  round 
5  about,  and  bowed  before  my  sheaf.” 

His  brothers  said  to  him,  “Will  you  indeed  reign 
over  us?”  And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his 
dreams  which  he  told  to  them. 

He  dreamed  another  dream  and  told  it  to  his 
10  brothers.  “Behold,”  he  said,  “I  have  dreamed  a 
dream  more.  The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
eleven  stars  bowed  before  me !” 

He  told  this  dream  to  his  father  Jacob  also,  and 
his  father  reproved  him.  “What  is  this  dream  that 
15 you  have  dreamed?  Shall  I  and  your  mother  and 
your  brothers  come  to  bow  to  the  earth  before  you?” 
His  brothers  envied  him,  but  his  father  remembered 
the  dream. 

His  brothers  went  to  feed  their  father’s  flock  of 
20 sheep  in  Shechem.  One  day  Jacob  asked  Joseph: 
“Are  not  your  brothers  feeding  the  flock  in  Shechem  ? 
Come,  I  will  send  you  to  them.” 

Joseph  said,  “Here  am  I.” 

Then  his  father  said,  “Go,  I  pray  you,  see  whether 
25  it  is  well  with  your  brothers  and  well  with  the  flocks ; 
and  bring  me  word  again.” 

When  Joseph  came  to  Shechem  he  could  not  find 
his  brothers  and  a  man  saw  him  wandering  in  the 
field.  The  man  asked,  “What  are  you  seeking?” 
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Joseph  said,  “I  seek  my  brothers;  tell  me,  I  pray 
you,  where  they  are  feeding  their  flocks.” 

The  man  said,  “They  have  gone  hence;  I  heard 
them  say,  ‘Let  us  go  to  Dothan.’  ” 

5  Then  Joseph  continued  his  search  and  finally  found 
his  brothers  in  Dothan.  They  saw  him  coming  afar 
off,  and  even  before  he  came  near  to  them  they  were 
plotting  against  him  to  slay  him.  And  they  said  one 
to  another:  “Behold,  the  dreamer  comes.  Let  us 
10  slay  him  and  cast  him  into  some  pit.  We  can  say  an 
evil  beast  has  devoured  him.  We  will  see  what  will 
become  of  his  dreams !” 

But  there  was  one  brother,  Reuben,  who  did  not 
want  to  kill  Joseph.  “Let  us  not  kill  him,”  he  said, 
is  “but  throw  him  into  this  pit.”  Reuben  thought  that 
he  might  rescue  Joseph  from  the  other  brothers  and 
return  him  to  the  father  again. 

When  Joseph  came  to  the  brothers  they  did  as 
Reuben  had  said;  they  stripped  Joseph  out  of  his 
20  coat,  the  coat  of  many  colors,  and  they  cast  him  into 
the  pit.  The  pit  was  empty;  there  was  no  water  in 
it.  Then  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread.  As  they  ate 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
travelers  came  with  camels  bearing  spices  and 
25  myrrh,  carrying  their  cargo  to  Egypt. 

And  Judah,  another  brother,  said,  “What  will  it 
profit  us  if  we  slay  Joseph  and  hide  his  blood?  Let 
us  sell  him  to  these  travelers.  Let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him,  for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.” 
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The  brothers  did  as  Judah  said.  They  lifted 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  to  the  travelers 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 

Now,  Reuben  had  not  been  with  the  brothers  when 
5  they  decided  to  sell  Joseph.  He  returned  to  the  pit, 
and  behold,  Joseph  was  not  there.  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  and  ran  to  his  brothers  crying,  “The  child  is 
not;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?” 

The  brothers  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats  and  they 
10  dipped  Joseph’s  coat,  which  they  had  stripped  off 
him,  in  the  blood.  They  took  the  coat  of  many  colors 
to  their  father  Jacob  and  they  said,  “This  have  we 
found,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Joseph’s 
coat  or  no.” 

15  The  father  knew  it,  and  said,  “It  is  my  son’s  coat; 
an  evil  beast  has  eaten  him ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt 
torn  in  pieces.” 

The  father  rent  his  clothes;  he  put  sack-cloth  on 
his  body,  and  mourned  for  his  son  Joseph  many  days. 
20  All  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort 
him;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  said,  “I 
will  go  down  into  the  grave  mourning  for  my  son.” 
Thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

II.  Joseph  and  Pharaoh 

The  travelers  took  Joseph  to  Egypt  and  sold  him 
25  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  King  Pharaoh, 
captain  of  the  guard.  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph 
and  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper.  Potiphar  saw 
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that  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph;  so  he  made  Joseph 
the  overseer  of  his  house  and  gave  Joseph  charge  of 
all  that  he  had.  It  came  to  pass  from  that  time  that 
the  Lord  blessed  Potiphar’s  house  for  Joseph’s  sake. 

5  Then  the  wife  of  Potiphar  became  angry  with 
Joseph  and  told  Potiphar  an  evil  tale  about  Joseph. 
Potiphar  believed  the  story  which  his  wife  told  him, 
and  he  too  became  angry.  He  seized  Joseph  and 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  Joseph  was  there  in 
10  Egypt  in  prison.  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  and 
gave  him  favor  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  committed  all  the  prisoners  to 
Joseph’s  care,  so  that  Joseph  had  charge  under  the 
keeper  of  the  prison.  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph 
is  and  made  all  that  he  did  in  the  prison  to  prosper. 

While  Joseph  was  in  the  prison,  Pharaoh,  King  of 
Egypt,  became  angry  with  his  butler  and  his  baker, 
and  he  cast  them  both  into  the  prison.  Joseph  was 
given  charge  over  them  and  he  served  them.  And 
20  the  butler  and  baker  dreamed  dreams,  each  man  his 
dream  in  one  night.  When  Joseph  looked  upon  them 
in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  both  sad,  and 
Joseph  said,  “Wherefore  look  you  so  sadly  to-day?” 

They  said  to  him,  “We  have  dreamed  a  dream  and 
25  there  is  no  one  to  interpret  it.” 

Joseph  said  to  them:  “Is  not  God  the  one  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  dreams?  Tell  your  dreams  to  me,  I 
pray  you.” 

The  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph.  “In  my 
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dream/’  he  said,  “behold,  a  vine  was  before  me  and 
in  the  vine  were  three  branches.  It  was  as  though 
the  vine  budded  and  her  blossoms  shot  forth  and  the 
clusters  of  flowers  brought  forth  ripe  grapes. 
5 Pharaoh’s  cup  was  in  my  hand;  and  I  took  the 
grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh’s  cup,  and  I 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s  hand.” 

Joseph  said  to  the  butler:  “I  will  interpret  your 
dream.  The  three  branches  in  the  vine  are  three 
10  days.  In  three  days  Pharaoh  shall  restore  you  to 
your  place ;  and  you  shall  deliver  Pharaoh’s  cup  into 
his  hand  just  as  you  did  when  you  were  his  butler. 
But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  you,  and 
show  kindness,  I  pray  you,  to  me,  and  mention  me  to 
is  Pharaoh  and  bring  me  out  of  this  prison.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  my  fathers ; 
and  here  also  I  have  done  nothing  for  which  they 
should  put  me  into  this  prison.” 

When  the  baker  saw  that  Joseph  interpreted  the 
20  butler’s  dream  well,  he  said  to  Joseph,  “In  my  dream, 
behold,  I  had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head.  In 
the  upper  basket  there  were  all  kinds  of  bakemeats 
for  Pharaoh;  and  the  birds  ate  them  out  of  the 
basket  upon  my  head.” 

25  Joseph  said  to  the  baker:  “This  is  the  meaning 
of  your  dream.  The  three  baskets  are  three  days. 
Within  three  days  Pharaoh  will  hang  you  on  a  tree 
and  the  birds  will  eat  your  flesh  from  off  you.” 

It  came  to  pass  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh’s 
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birthday,  that  Pharaoh  made  a  feast  for  all  his  ser¬ 
vants.  He  restored  the  butler  to  his  place  again,  and 
the  butler  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s  hand ;  but  he 
hanged  the  baker  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them. 
5  Yet  the  butler  did  not  remember  Joseph,  but  forgot 
him. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years 
that  Pharaoh  dreamed.  Behold,  he  stood  by  a  river 
and  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  fat  kine  and 
10  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  Then  seven  lean  kine  came 
up  after  them  out  of  the  river,  and  stood  by  the  other 
kine  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  And,  behold,  the 
seven  lean  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  fat  kine. 
Pharaoh  awoke.  He  slept  and  dreamed  a  second 
is  time.  Behold,  seven  good  ears  of  corn  came  up 
upon  one  stalk,  and  then  seven  thin  ears  blasted  with 
the  east  wind  sprung  up  after  them.  And,  behold, 
the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  full  ears. 
Pharaoh  awoke  and  it  was  a  dream. 

20  Pharaoh  sent  for  all  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  but 
no  one  of  them  could  interpret  the  dream  to  Pharaoh. 
Then  the  butler  spoke:  “I  do  remember  that  when 
I  and  the  baker  were  in  prison  we  dreamed  a  dream 
in  one  night,  I  and  he ;  and  there  was  in  the  prison  a 
25  young  man,  a  servant  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 
He  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams  and  it  came  to  pass 
as  he  told  us.  I  was  restored  to  my  place  and  the 
baker  was  hanged.” 

Then  Pharaoh  called  Joseph  and  they  brought  him 
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hastily  out  of  the  prison.  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph: 
“I  have  dreamed  a  dream  and  there  is  no  one  that 
can  interpret  it.  I  have  heard  say  of  you  that  you 
can  understand  a  dream  to  interpret  it.” 

5  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh :  “It  is  not  in  me.  God 
shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.” 

Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph:  “Behold,  in  my  dream,  I 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  there  came  out  of 
the  river  seven  fat  kine  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 
10  Then  seven  lean  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
river,  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river.  And,  behold  the  seven  lean  kine  did  eat 
up  the  seven  fat  kine.  I  dreamed  again,  and  be¬ 
hold,  seven  good  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk, 
15  and  then  seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind 
sprung  up  after  them.  And,  behold,  the  seven  thin 
ears  devoured  the  seven  full  ears.” 

Joseph  said  to  Pharaoh:  “The  two  dreams  are 
one.  God  has  showed  you  what  is  about  to  happen. 
20  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years  and  the  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years.  The  seven  thin  kine 
are  seven  years  and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted 
with  the  east  wind  are  seven  years.  Behold,  there 
come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  all 
25  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  after  them  shall  come  seven 
years  of  famine  when  nothing  shall  grow  in  the 
land.  The  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  seven 
years  of  famine,  for  it  shall  be  very  grievous.  Let 
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Pharaoh  therefore  choose  a  wise  man  and  set  him 
over  Egypt  and  let  him  have  officers  under  him  to 
gather  up  each  year  the  fifth  part  of  the  food  of  the 
land  and  store  it  away  against  the  seven  years  of 
o  famine.” 

Then  Pharaoh  thought  the  words  of  Joseph  good, 
and  he  said  to  his  servants,  “Where  shall  I  find  such 
a  man  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of 
God?” 

10  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph:  “Since  God  has  showed 
you  all  this,  there  is  none  so  wise  as  you  are.  You 
shall  be  over  my  land.” 

Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  on  Joseph’s 
hand  and  dressed  him  in  fine  linen  and  put  a  gold 
is  chain  about  his  neck.  He  had  him  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  and  all  the  people  bowed  the  knee  before 
him  because  Pharaoh  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

In  the  seven  good  years  the  earth  brought  forth 
20  by  handfuls,  and  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea  and  stored  it  up  in  all  the  cities.  Then 
were  the  seven  years  of  plenty  ended  and  the  seven 
years  of  dearth  began  to  come  in  all  lands  as  Joseph 
had  said.  Only  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  there  food 
25  because  Joseph  had  stored  it  away.  The  famine  was 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  people 
came  to  buy.  Joseph  opened  up  the  storehouses  of 
Egypt  and  sold  them  corn. 
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III.  Joseph  and  Benjamin 

Now,  Jacob,  the  old  father  of  Joseph,  still  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  When  he  heard  that  there 
was  corn  in  Egypt,  he  said  to  his  sons:  “I  have 
heard  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt.  Get  you  down 
s  thither  and  buy  for  us,  that  we  may  live  and  not  die.” 

So  Joseph’s  ten  brothers  went  down  to  buy  corn 
in  Egypt,  but  Benjamin,  Joseph’s  youngest  brother, 
did  not  go,  for  Jacob  feared  harm  might  befall  him. 

Then  came  Joseph’s  brothers  to  buy  corn  of  him, 
10  and  they  bowed  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the 
earth.  When  Joseph  saw  his  brothers  he  knew 
them,  but  he  acted  as  a  stranger  and  said,  roughly, 
“Whence  come  you?” 

“From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food,”  said  they, 
is  Joseph’s  brothers  did  not  know  him,  but  he  knew 
them,  and  he  remembered  the  dreams  which  long 
ago  he  had  dreamed  when  a  boy. 

“You  are  spies,”  he  said  to  them.  “You  have 
come  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.” 

20  “We  are  not  spies,”  they  said.  “We  have  but 
come  to  buy  food.  We  are  true  men  and  not  spies.” 

“No,”  said  Joseph,  “you  have  come  to  spy  out 
the  nakedness  of  the  land.” 

They  said:  “We  are  twelve  brothers,  the  sons  of 
25  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  is  at  home 
with  our  father  and  one  is  not.” 

But  Joseph  said:  “You  are  spies.  Hereby  I  will 
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prove  you.  You  shall  not  go  hence  until  your  young¬ 
est  brother  is  brought  here.” 

Joseph  kept  them  three  days  in  the  prison  and 
then  let  one  stay  bound  while  the  other  nine  went 
5  to  Canaan  with  corn. 

“If  you  be  true  men,”  Joseph  said  to  them,  “let 
one  of  your  brothers  be  bound  in  the  prison.  Go, 
carry  corn  for  the  famine  of  your  houses,  but  bring 
your  youngest  brother  unto  me.  So  shall  your 
10  words  be  proved  and  you  shall  not  die.” 

Then  the  brothers  said  one  to  another,  “This 
trouble  has  come  upon  us  because  long  ago  we  did 
not  heed  the  distress  of  our  brother  Joseph,  but 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  cries.” 
is  Reuben  answered  them:  “Did  I  not  say  to  you 
then,  ‘Do  not  sin  against  the  child/  and  you  would 
not  hear?  Therefore  has  this  come  upon  us.” 

Joseph  turned  away  and  wept,  but  returning  to 
them  he  took  Simeon  and  bound  him  before  their 
20  eyes. 

Joseph  commanded  all  their  sacks  to  be  filled  with 
corn  and  their  money  to  be  placed  in  the  sacks.  He 
gave  them  also  provision  for  the  journey  and  they 
departed,  but  Simeon  he  kept.  And  they  came  to 
25  Jacob,  their  father,  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  told 
him  all  that  had  befallen  them. 

“The  man  who  is  ruler  of  the  land  spoke  roughly 
to  us  and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.  And  we 
said  to  him:  ‘We  are  true  men;  we  are  no  spies. 
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We  are  twelve  brothers,  sons  of  our  father;  one  is 
not  and  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.’  And  the  man  said  to  us, 
‘Hereby  shall  I  know  that  you  are  true  men;  leave 
5  one  of  your  brothers  here  with  me  and  take  food 
for  your  households  and  be  gone.  Bring  your 
youngest  brother  unto  me.  Then  shall  I  know  that 
you  are  true  men  and  not  spies ;  so  will  I  deliver  you 
your  brother,  and  you  shall  trade  in  the  land.’  ” 

10  When  they  opened  their  sacks  and  saw  both  the 
money  and  the  corn  then  were  they  sore  afraid, 
they  and  their  father  also. 

Jacob  said:  “You  have  bereft  me  of  my  children. 
Joseph  is  not  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  now  you  will 
is  take  Benjamin  away.” 

Reuben  said  to  his  father,  “Deliver  Benjamin  into 
my  hand,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  you  again.” 

Jacob  said:  “Benjamin  shall  not  go  with  you,  for 
his  brother  is  dead  and  he  is  left  alone.  If  evil 
20  befall  him,  then  will  you  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

It  came  to  pass  that  in  time  the  corn  was  gone, 
and  Jacob  said  to  his  sons:  “Go  again  to  Egypt, 
Buy  us  a  little  food.” 

Judah  said,  “If  you  will  send  our  brother  Benja¬ 
min  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down  to  Egypt,  but  if 
you  will  not  send  him,  then  we  will  not  go  down. 
Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and  go,  that 
we  may  live  and  not  die.” 
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Then  Jacob  said:  “Do  this:  carry  down  the  man 
a  present  and  take  double  money  in  your  hand. 
Take  also  your  brother.  God  give  you  mercy  be¬ 
fore  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other 
5  brother  and  Benjamin.  If  I  lose  my  children,  then 
am  I  bereft.” 

When  Joseph  saw  them  coming  he  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  in  for  dinner  with  him.  He  said:  “Is 
your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  you  spoke? 
io Is  he  yet  alive?” 

Then  Joseph  saw  his  younger  brother  Benjamin 
and  he  longed  to  embrace  him.  “God  be  gracious 
unto  you,  my  son,”  he  said.  They  ate  and  drank 
together,  but  Benjamin’s  food  was  five  times  as 
is  much  as  the  rest. 

After  the  dinner  Joseph  ordered  their  sacks  filled 
with  corn  and  their  money  returned  in  the  sacks. 
In  the  sack  of  Benjamin  he  put  his  own  silver  cup 
in  addition  to  the  corn  money.  As  soon  as  the  morn- 
20  ing  was  light  the  brothers  were  sent  away,  they  and 
their  asses.  When  they  were  gone  out  of  the  city, 
but  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph  said  to  his  servant:  “Up, 
follow  after  the  men ;  and  when  you  overtake  them 
say  to  them,  'Wherefore  have  you  rewarded  evil  for 
25 good?  Have  you  not  my  master’s  drinking  cup?”’ 

The  servant  did  as  Joseph  said.  The  brothers 
cried:  “Wherefore  does  your  master  say  such 
words?  How  should  we  steal  out  of  your  master’s 
house  silver  or  gold?  If  the  cup  is  found  with  any 
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one  of  us,  let  him  die  and  we  also  will  be  your  mas¬ 
ter’s  servants.” 

The  man  replied :  “He  with  whom  the  cup  is  found 
shall  be  the  servant.  The  rest  of  you  shall  be  blame- 
a less.” 

Then  speedily  every  man  took  down  his  sack  and 
opened  it.  The  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack. 
Then  they  rent  their  clothes  and  laded  every  man 
his  ass  and  returned  to  the  city.  When  they  came 
10  to  Joseph’s  house  they  fell  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Joseph  said  to  them,  “What  deed  is  this  that  you 
have  done?” 

Judah  said:  “What  shall  we  say  to  you?  What 
shall  we  speak?  How  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  We 
is  are  all  your  servants,  both  we  and  he  also  with 
whom  the  cup  is  found.” 

Joseph  replied,  “The  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup 
is  found  shall  be  my  servant,  and  as  for  you  get  up 
in  peace  unto  your  father.” 

20  Then  Judah  came  near  him.  “Let  me  speak  a 
word  and  let  not  your  anger  burn  against  me.  You 
asked  us  saying,  ‘Have  you  a  father  or  a  brother?’ 
And  we  said,  ‘We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  who  has 
a  child  of  his  old  age,  a  little  one,  and  his  father  loves 
25  him.’  And  you  said,  ‘Bring  him  down  to  me  that  I 
may  set  eyes  upon  him.’  And  we  said,  ‘The  lad 
can  not  leave  his  father,  for  if  he  should  leave 
his  father,  his  father  would  die.’  And  you  said, 
‘Unless  your  youngest  brother  shall  come  down 
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you  shall  see  my  face  no  more.’  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  we  came  to  our  father  we  told  him  your  words, 
and  our  father  said,  ‘Go  again  and  buy  us  a  little 
food.’  We  said,  ‘If  our  youngest  brother  be  with  us 
5  we  will  go  down.’  And  our  father  said,  ‘My  son 
Joseph  went  out  from  me  and  surely  he  is  torn  in 
pieces,  for  I  saw  him  not  since.  If  you  take  this  lad 
also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall  him,  you  will  bring 
my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.’  There¬ 
fore  if  I  come  to  my  father  without  the  lad,  seeing 
that  his  life  is  bound  up  with  the  lad’s  life,  when 
he  sees  that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  he  will  die.  I 
became  surety  for  the  lad  to  my  father;  therefore 
let  me  abide  with  you  as  a  servant  instead  of  my 
15  brother.  Let  the  lad  go  up  to  his  father.” 

Then  Joseph  could  not  keep  silent  any  longer.  He 
wept  aloud,  saying  to  his  brothers,  “I  am  Joseph; 
does  my  father  yet  live  ?” 

His  brothers  were  afraid  and  could  not  answer. 
20  “Come  near  to  me,”  Joseph  said.  “I  am  Joseph, 
your  brother,  whom  you  sold  into  Egypt.  Be  not 
angry  with  yourselves  that  you  sold  me  hither.  God 
sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two 
years  there  has  been  famine  in  the  land;  for  five 
25  years  there  will  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest. 
God  sent  me  hither,  and  he  has  made  me  ruler  over 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Haste  you  and  go  to  my  father. 
Say  to  him:  ‘Your  son  Joseph  is  lord  of  Egypt  and 
he  sends  you  word  to  come  to  him.  He  says  he  will 
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nourish  you  and  your  children  and  your  flocks  and 
your  herds  and  all  that  you  have.’  Tell  my  father 
of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt  and  haste  to  bring  him 
down  to  me.” 

5  Then  Joseph  fell  upon  Benjamin’s  neck  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  also.  Joseph  kissed  all  of  his 
brothers  and  sent  them  to  his  father  with  asses 
heavy  laden  with  corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his 
father. 

10  When  the  brothers  came  to  Jacob  they  said  to  him, 
“Joseph  is  yet  alive  and  he  is  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.” 

“It  is  enough,”  said  Jacob.  “Joseph  my  son  is  yet 
alive.  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.” 

is  Then  Jacob  began  the  journey,  and  on  the  way 
God  came  to  him  in  a  dream  and  said:  “I  am  the 
God  of  thy  fathers.  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  back  again, 
and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.” 

20  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot  and  went  to  meet 
Jacob  his  father.  When  he  saw  Jacob  he  fell  on  his 
neck  and  they  wept  a  good  while,  and  Jacob  said, 
“Now  let  me  die  since  I  have  seen  your  face,  because 
you  are  yet  alive.” 

25  Joseph  brought  his  father  before  Pharaoh,  and 
Pharaoh  said:  “Your  father  and  your  brothers  are 
come  to  you.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  you;  in 
the  best  of  the  land  make  your  father  and  brothers 
to  dwell.” 
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And  so  Joseph  and  his  father  and  brothers  dwelt 
happily  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh. 

Arranged,  from  Genesis  S7-U7. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  place.  Canaan,  the  home  of  Jacob,  was  the  part  of 
Palestine  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
River.  Find  this  district  upon  the  map,  and  also  Egypt 
whither  Joseph  was  taken. 

Stories  to  tell  from  silent  reading.  The  tale  of  Joseph 
is  one  of  those  stories  that  would  endure,  were  all  books 
to  be  destroyed.  For  many  centuries,  it  has  been  told  at 
the  fireside,  and  children  hearing  have  told  it  at  other  fire¬ 
sides,  to  their  children  and  their  children’s  children. 

These  are  the  incidents  which  the  story-teller  must  have 
clearly  in  mind: 

7.  Joseph  and  His  Brothers.  1.  How  the  hatred  cf 
Joseph  grew  in  the  hearts  of  his  brothers.  2.  How  Joseph 
came  to  be  sold  into  Egypt. 

II.  Joseph  and  Pharaoh.  1.  How  Joseph  in  the  prison 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  the  baker.  2.  How 
Joseph  became  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

III.  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  1.  How  Joseph  forced  his 
brothers  to  bring  Benjamin  to  Egypt.  2.  How  Benjamin 
became  forfeit  for  the  silver  cup.  3.  How  Jacob  and  his 
sons  came  to  live  in  Egypt. 

Questions  to  discuss.  1.  Was  Joseph,  as  a  lad,  at  all 
to  blame  for  the  hatred  of  his  brothers?  2.  What  was 
Reuben’s  purpose  in  wishing  to  throw  Joseph  in  the  pit? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Judah  wished  to  spare  Joseph’s  life? 

4.  Why  did  Pharaoh  give  such  honor  to  Joseph?  5.  What 
do  you  think  was  Joseph’s  real  purpose  in  demanding  that 
Benjamin  be  brought  to  Egypt?  6.  Why  do  you  think  he 
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put  the  silver  cup  in  Benjamin’s  bag?  7.  What  sort  of 
man  do  you  think  Joseph  was? 

Proper  names.  The  Glossary  gives  the  pronunciation  of 
these  names:  Shechem,  Dothan,  Potiphar,  Pharaoh,  Ca¬ 
naan. 

Words  for  study.  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  any  words 
that  you  do  not  know : 

I.  peaceably,  myrrh,  reproved. 

II.  committed,  interpret,  restored,  kine,  grievous. 

III.  distress,  bereft,  abide,  laden. 

Other  stories.  For  many  years  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
and  his  sons  lived  in  Egypt.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  in  time 
came  to  dislike  the  Hebrews,  and  attempted  to  make  slaves 
of  them.  Moses  was  the  great  leader  who  guided  the 
Hebrews  to  the  Promised  Land  across  the  Red  Sea.  Who 
in  the  class  is  able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  infant  Moses  in 
the  bulrushes,  and  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea?  You  will 
find  these  famous  tales  in  almost  any  book  of  Bible  stories. 

BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  HOME  READING 


Garden  of  Eden . Hodges 

Castle  of  Zion  . Hodges 

Old,  Old  Story  Book . Tappan 

Old,  Old  Tales  from  the  Old,  Old  Book . Smith 


I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EYES 


Psalm  121 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made 
Heaven  and  earth. 

He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved : 

He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 

5  Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper : 

The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil : 

10  He  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  in 

From  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  psalm.  This  beautiful  psalm  is  one  of  the  songs 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  Hebrew  song  often  repeats  the  same 
thought  over  and  again  in  somewhat  changed  wording.  It 
has  no  rhyme,  but  a  beautiful  rhythm  which  makes  it  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read  aloud,  and  easy  to  memorize.  This  psalm  and 
the  “shepherd  psalm”  are  perhaps  the  best  loved  of  all  the 
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Hebrew  songs.  You  will  wish  to  read  it  orally  and  to  mem¬ 
orize  it. 

The  writer.  Most  of  the  psalms  of  the  Bible  were  the 
songs  of  David,  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  When 
only  a  shepherd  lad,  he  was  brought  before  King  Saul  to 
cheer  him  with  song;  and  often  he  is  pictured  with  his  harp 
in  his  hand.  The  story  of  David’s  appearance  before  King 
Saul,  who  was  ill  and  troubled,  is  told  in  the  Bible  in  these 
words : 

“Saul’s  servants  said  unto  him,  ‘Let  our  lord  now  com¬ 
mand  thy  servants,  which  are  before  thee,  to  seek  out  a 
man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  an  harp ;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  .  .  .  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  be  well.’ 

“And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  ‘Provide  me  now  a 
man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.’ 

“Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said,  ‘Behold 
I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  the  shepherd,  that  is  cunning 
in  playing,  .  .  .  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lord  is 

with  him.’ 

“Wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said, 
‘Send  me  David,  thy  son,  which  is  with  the  sheep.’  .  .  . 

“And  David  came  to  Saul  and’  stood  before  him :  and  he 
loved  him  greatly;  and  he  became  his  armourbearer. 

“And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying,  ‘Let  David,  I  pray  thee, 
stand  before  me ;  for  he  hath  found  favor  in  my  sight.’ 

“And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that  David  took  an  harp, 

and  played  with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was 
well.” 

Library  hour.  Among  the  most  famous  of  Bible  stories 
are  those  of  David  and  Goliath,  David  and  Jonathan,  David 
and  the  King’s  Spear,  and  David  and  the  Lame  Prince. 
Jf  you  do  not  know  these  stories,  you  will  wish  to  read  them. 


THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 
The  Bible 

After  the  Hebrews  settled  in  the  Promised  Land,  they 
built  a  beautiful  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Many  years  later 
the  Chaldeans  sacked  Jerusalem  and  carried  away  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  also  many  captives.  Among 
the  captives  was  a  boy  of  noble  birth  and  great  courage, 
Daniel.  Like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Daniel  won  a  high  place 
in  Babylon. 

And  it  fell  on  a  day  that  Belshazzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his 
lords.  He  commanded  his  servants  to  bring  the 
golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebu- 
schadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  that  he  and  his  princes  might  drink 
therein.  Then  the  servants  brought  the  golden  ves¬ 
sels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  house  of  God  which 
was  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  King  and  his  princes 
10  drank  from  them.  They  drank  and  praised  the  gods 
of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood, 
and  of  stone. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man’s 
hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
15  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  King’s  palace  and  the 
King  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote.  Then 
the  King’s  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  his  knees  smote  one 
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against  the  other.  The  King  cried  aloud  to  bring 
in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans  and  the  sooth¬ 
sayers. 

And  the  King  spake  and  said  to  the  wise  men  of 
5  Babylon,  “Whosoever  shall  read  this  writing,  and 
show  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall  be  clothed 
with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.” 

Then  came  in  all  the  King’s  wise  men;  but  they 
10  could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  to  the 
King  the  interpretation  thereof.  Then  was  King 
Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  lords  were  astonished.  Now 
the  Queen  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the  King  and 
15  his  lords,  came  into  the  banquet  house. 

And  the  Queen  spake  and  said,  “0  King,  live  for¬ 
ever,  let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy 
countenance  be  changed.  There  is  a  man  in  thy 
kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  and 
20  in  the  days  of  thy  father  light  and  understanding 
and  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found 
in  him.  The  King  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  made 
him  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans 
and  soothsayers.  Since  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
25  knowledge,  and  understanding,  interpreting  of 
dreams,  and  showing  of  hard  sentences,  were  found 
in  the  same  Daniel  whom  the  King  called  Belte- 
shazzar,  now  let  Daniel  be  called,  and  he  will  show 
the  interpretation.” 
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Then  was  Daniel  brought  in  before  the  King. 
And  the  King  spake  and  said  unto  him,  “Art  thou 
that  Daniel,  who  art  of  the  children  of  the  captivity 
of  Judah,  whom  the  King  my  father  brought  out 
5 of  Jewry?  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  gods  is  in  thee,  and  that  light  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  excellent  wisdom  are  found  in  thee.  And 
now  the  wise  men,  the  astrologers,  have  been 
brought  in  before  me,  that  they  should  read  this 
10  writing,  and  make  known  unto  me  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  thereof;  but  they  could  not  show  me  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  thing.  And  I  have  heard  of  thee, 
that  thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dissolve 
doubts.  Now  if  thou  canst  read  the  writing  and 
is  make  known  unto  me  the  interpretation  thereof, 
thou  shalt  be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain 
of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and  shalt  be  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom.’’ 

Then  Daniel  answered  and  said,  “Let  thy  gifts  be 
•20  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another.  Yet 
I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  King  and  make 
known  to  him  the  interpretation.  0  thou  King,  the 
most  high  God  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  a 
kingdom,  and  majesty  and  glory  and  honor.  And 
25  for  the  majesty  that  God  gave  him  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  trembled  and  feared  before  him. 
Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he 
kept  alive,  and  whom  he  would  he  set  up  and  whom 
he  would  he  put  down.  And  when  his  heart  was 
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lifted  up  in  pride,  he  was  deposed  from  his  kingly 
crown  and  his  glory  was  taken  from  him.  He  was 
driven  from  the  sons  of  men,  and  his  heart  was  made 
like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  wild 
s  asses.  He  was  fed  with  grass  like  oxen  and  his 
body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven  till  he  knew 
that  the  most  high  God  ruled  in  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  that  he  appointeth  whomsoever  he  will. 

“And  thou  his  son,  0  Belshazzar,  hast  not  hum- 
io  bled  thine  heart,  though  thou  knowest  all  this.  But 
thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of 
Heaven.  Thy  servants  have  brought  the  vessels  from 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  thou  and 
thy  lords  have  drunk  from  them.  Thou  hast  praised 
is  the  gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood, 
and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know,  and 
the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose 
are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified. 

“Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  to  thee  from 
20  the  Lord,  and  this  writing  was  written,  MENE, 
MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN.  This  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  thing.  MENE, — God  hath  numbered 
thy  kingdom  and  finished  it.  TEKEL, — thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 
23  PERES, — thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.” 

Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed 
Daniel  with  scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
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his  neck,  and  made  a  proclamation  concerning  him, 
that  he  should  be  the  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom. 

In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  King  of  the 
Chaldeans  slain.  And  Darius  the  Median  took  the 
5  kingdom,  being  about  three  score  and  two  years  old. 

Arranged  from  Daniel  5. 

STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  scene.  This  drama  of  God’s  judgment  on  a  wicked 
king  we  can  not  read  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  Create 
the  scene  in  your  mind — the  magnificent  hall  of  King 
Belshazzar;  the  great  assembly  of  a  thousand  lords,  drink¬ 
ing  from  the  golden  vessels  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  singing  praises  to  “gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood  and  of  stone”;  amid  the  feasting  and 
merry-making  a  sudden  awful  apparition ! 

Questions  for  silent  reading.  1.  Describe  the  apparition 
that  appeared  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  2.  How  did  the 
king  attempt  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  writing  on  the 
wall?  3.  Why  did  the  queen  wish  Daniel  to  be  brought? 
4.  What  did  Daniel  tell  the  king  of  his  father?  5.  Was 
Belshazzar  in  any  way  like  Nebuchadnezzar?  6.  How  did 
Daniel  interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall?  7.  What  do 
people  mean  when  they  say  that  they  “can  read  the  writing 
on  the  wall”  ? 

Proper  names.  Belshazzar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Chaldeans, 
Darius,  Median. 

Words  for  study.  Astrologers,  soothsayers,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  countenance,  captivity,  proclamation. 

Other  stories.  Other  famous  stories  of  the  captives  of 
Babylon  are  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den  and  The  Burning 
Fiery  Furnace. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB 
Lord  Byron 

The  King  of  Assyria,  Sennacherib,  had  come  with  a 
mighty  army  to  capture  Jerusalem.  A  single  verse  of  the 
Bible  (2.  Kings  XIX:  35)  tells  of  their  destruction:  “And 
it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went 
out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand.”  Upon  this  brief  Bible 
account,  Byron  bases  his  famous  poem. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 
sea 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

5  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath 
blown, 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 
blast, 

io And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew 
still! 
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And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 
pride, 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

5  And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 

10 And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Questions  for  silent  study.  The  poem  presents  two  con¬ 
trasting  pictures.  We  see  first  the  vast  Assyrian  host  ap¬ 
proaching  the  quiet  town  of  Jerusalem.  1.  Tell  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  the  colors  of  the  cohorts;  the  effect  of 
the  myriad  gleaming  spears.  2.  To  what  does  the  poet 
liken  the  host  at  sunset?  the  host  on  the  morrow? 
3.  Read  the  lines  that  picture  the  fallen  steed;  the  lines 
that  picture  the  fallen  rider.  4.  What  distant  sounds  are 
contrasted  with  the  terrible  silence  of  the  field  of  death  ? 

Words  for  study.  Cohorts,  strown,  distorted,  Ashur, 
Baal,  Gentile. 

Oral  reading.  The  length  of  the  lines  and  the  slow 
rhythm  help  to  give  the  poem  its  solemn  beauty.  The  stan¬ 
zas  are  most  impressive  when  read  aloud. 


PART  TWO 

STORIES  OF  THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US 

The  “great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world”  is  all  about 
us.  Its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  work  and  its  play,  its 
buzz  and  its  hum  surround  us.  Wherever  we  look  and 
whenever  we  listen,  it  presses  in  upon  us  and  we  are  its 
servants  unless  we  study  it,  order  it,  master  it.  So  in 
the  days  of  old,  the  forces  of  nature, — wind,  lightning,  hail 
and  blazing  heat,  often  destroyed  man  because  he  had  not 
yet  learned  to  control  them. 

Nature  is  our  first  story-book  in  the  “World  about  Us,” 
and  a  surprisingly  marvelous  one.  It  has  its  fierce  and 
baneful  aspect,  struggle  and  death  go  on  continually  as  we 
shall  be  reminded  when  we  read  A  Hurricane  and  Hatteras 
Joe;  but  it  has  also  its  kindly,  peaceful,  happy  moments. 
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We  will  find  some  of  them  in  The  Vireo’s  Nest,  The  Little 
Red  Lark  and  The  Pixy  People.  As  Dallas  Lore  Sharp 
writes,  “Peace  prevails  over  fear,  joy  lasts  longer  than  pain, 
and  life  continues  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.” 
Each  one  of  us  is  a  part  of  the  world  of  nature.  We  are 
kin  to  bird  and  beast  and  flower,  and  one  of  the  chief  evi¬ 
dences  of  that  relation  are  such  friendships  as  those  of 
Skipper  and  Pasha,  the  Son  of  Selim  with  their  masters. 
But  whether  it  rains  or  snows,  whether  it  is  starlight  or 
darkness,  whether  it  is  life  or  death,  behind  what  we  see, 
we  feel  a  good  Creator  and  can  sing  with  Browning, 

“God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  well  with  the  world.” 

The  first  great  contest  of  man  was  with  this  world  of 
nature.  He  used  the  winds  to  speed  his  frail  sail-boat;  he 
harnessed  the  lightning  to  carry  his  messages ;  he  took  the 
stored-up  sunlight  to  heat  his  home,  and  the  skins  of  the 
wild  beasts  to  cover  his  body.  As  he  burrowed  and  tun¬ 
neled,  as  he  hewed  and  cut  and  sawed,  as  he  pounded  and 
carved,  the  world  of  work,  the  world  of  industry  developed. 
At  first  all  of  these  industries  centered  about  the  hearth 
or  the  home,  were  it  a  tepee,  a  tree-house  or  a  cave.  But 
little  by  little  it  was  taken  away  from  the  home  as  many  men 
worked  together  to  do  a  single  thing,  and  as  great  and 
greater  machines  were  built.  To-day  the  world  of  industry 
and  trade  has  ten  thousand  smokestacks  in  a  thousand 
cities.  In  the  past  and  now  as  well,  there  are  adventures 
aplenty  for  every  strong  man  and  woman  and  child  who 
dares  to  meet  unfriendly  nature,  to  pioneer  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  fight  for  control  of  the  blind  machines  that  men 
have  made.  Under  Adventure  you  will  read  of  A  Furious 
Elephant  Charge,  of  A  Race  with  the  Indians,  of  The  Run¬ 
away  Freight  and  A  Wireless  from  Sombrero. 
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While  homes  were  being  made  and  cities  built,  the 
world  was  not  settled  everywhere.  Here  a  group  of 
men  of  one  race  banded  together  to  form  a  tribe,  a  clan,, 
later  on  a  nation,  and  over  yonder  another  group  did 
the  same,  until  around  the  world  to-day  there  are 
many  nations.  We  have  our  nation ;  we  call  it  our 
country;  we  speak  of  it  as  home.  Van  Dyke  sang  as 
he  came  back  from  Europe,  “Oh,  it’s  home  again,  and’ 
home  again,  and  home  again  for  me!”  We  have  our  flag 
and  we  love  it,  not  because  it  is  red  and  white  and  blue, 
but  because  it  is  the  flag  of  our  country.  You  will  read 
something  of  how  our  nation  came  to  be  in  the  stories 
about  Washington  and  the  American  Army,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln.  You  will  find  true  heroism  in  these 
men.  You  will  see  that  many  of  the  greatest  battles  are 
not  fought  with  arms,  but  with  the  pen,  the  voice,  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife,  the  backwoodsman’s  ax;  that  the  greatest 
enemies  are  often  those  we  do  not  see, — disease,  poverty, 
ignorance  and  injustice. 

There  was  a  day  when  every  nation  lived  to  itself;  it 
made  its  own  boots  and  shoes,  its  own  flour  and  lumber. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  to-day.  The  trains  run  from  Canada 
to  Mexico  and  the  steamships  cross  every  sea  carrying  food 
and  fuel,  building  materials  and  clothing.  All  men  have 
common  needs  and  a  common  supply.  All  men  are  broth¬ 
ers  not  only  in  name,  but  because  of  a  common  in¬ 
terest.  In  our  own  dear  land  as  the  poet  will  tell  you,  east 
and  west,  north  and  south  meet,  every  race  and  every  nation 
is  represented,  and  ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  teach 
the  world  that  brotherhood  means  peace  and  goodwill  and 
service. 


HATTERAS  JOE 
Thomas  Gilbert  Pearson 

The  Eagle,  American  symbol  of  freedom,  lives  in  wild, 
free  places  and  is  not  easily  tamed.  You  will  like  this  story 
of  an  eagle  which,  though  tamed,  still  kept  his  wild  spirit. 

I 

On  the  island  of  Hatteras,  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  there  once  lived  a  bald  eagle,  the  fame  of 
which  still  lingers  among  the  men  who  sail  the 
waters  of  Pamlico  Sound  or  draw  nets  on  the  ocean 
a  beach  when  the  blue-fish  run  in  the  spring.  Morn¬ 
ing  after  morning  the  great  bird  would,  be  seen  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  wing  above  the  sand-dunes,  as  it  watched 
for  a  heedless  rabbit  or  sailed  along  the  shore  in 
quest  of  fish  cast  up  by  the  breakers. 
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Alas,  for  his  own  safety!  he  was  not  always  con¬ 
tent  with  such  food,  but  on  occasions  would  drop 
from  the  sky  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the  scrub 
palmettoes  and  quickly  rise  with  one  of  the  farmer’s 
s  choicest  lambs  in  his  talons. 

Then  in  the  big  eyrie  in  the  top  of  the  great  pine 
tree,  a  hundred  feet  tall,  there  would  be  merry 
times,  for  the  two  eaglets  were  always  hungry. 
Here  the  great  bird  of  prey  would  sit  looking  up  the 
10  sound  at  the  sails  of  the  fishing-boats  beating  home 
from  Kennekett,  or  turning  his  head  to  gaze  out 
over  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  A  mile 
away  Cape  Hatteras  lighthouse  towered  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  air.  Beyond  it  the  eagle  might  see  the 
15  endless  whitecaps  racing  over  the  treacherous 
Diamond  Shoal,  while  far  in  the  offing  the  faint 
smoke  of  steamers  along  the  coast  was  visible.  Al¬ 
though  at  times  the  fierce  gales  that  swept  in  from 
the  ocean  set  the  pine  tree  swinging  and  swaying,  yet 
20  on  the  whole  the  nest  was  a  pleasant  home  for  the 
eagle  family. 

One  day,  however,  Meekins,  the  farmer,  arose  in 
his  wrath,  shouting  a  vow  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  that  the  old  eagle  should  no  longer  live  to 
25  rob  him  of  his  lambs.  He  took  his  gun  and  made 
his  way  through  the  woods,  bent  on  slaughter;  and 
as  I  happened  to  be  a  visitor  on  the  island  at  the  time, 
I  received  an  invitation  to  accompany  him.  The 
birds  were  nowhere  in  sight  when  we  reached  the 
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tall  pine,  which  stood  on  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
thickest  and  wildest  part  of  the  forest. 

Concealing  ourselves  in  the  thicket,  we  sat  down 
to  wait.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  farmer  had 
5  gained  his  revenge ;  the  female  bird  lay  dead  and  the 
old  feathered  monarch  of  the  island  had  fallen 
wounded  to  the  ground.  Taking  off  my  coat,  I  ran 
to  the  flapping  bird,  threw  it  over  him,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  securely  tied  his  feet  with  a  hand- 
10  kerchief.  Then  I  begged  for  his  life. 

Meekins  objected  strenuously  for  some  time  but 
yielded  in  the  end,  and  I  carried  the  great  bird  on 
my  head  three  miles  to  the  farm-house.  Then  I 
untied  his  feet,  put  him  on  a  stump  in  the  back  yard 
is  and  withdrew.  He  instantly  attempted  to  fly,  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain;  finding  them  so,  at  last  he 
settled  down  on  the  stump.  We  named  him 
“Hatteras  Joe,”  in  memory  of  a  negro  hero  who  had 
once  lived  at  the  Cape.  After  offering  the  eagle 
20  meat,  we  left  him  to  himself. 

For  two  days  the  eagle  refused  all  food,  and 
with  ruffled  feathers  and  neck  drawn  in,  sat  the 
picture  of  dejection  and  outraged  pride.  The  third 
day  we  took  him  a  large  fish,  at  sight  of  which  he 
25  seemed  to  forget  his  anger,  and  with  outstretched 
head  called  eagerly  for  it.  From  that  moment  there 
was  no  trouble  about  his  appetite ;  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  find  food  enough  to  satisfy  it. 

One  morning  two  weeks  later  I  waved  Hatteras 
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Joe  good-by,  and  climbing  into  a  Kennekett  shad- 
boat,  set  sail  for  the  mainland  forty  miles  away. 

More  than  a  year  passed,  in  which  time  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  fallen  king  of  the  Hatteras  bird- 
s  world.  Then  one  evening  just  as  the  sun  was  sink¬ 
ing  and  the  curlews  passed  in  long  ranks  to  their 
roost  in  the  outer  shoals,  I  again  landed  on  the  island 
and  made  my  way  to  Farmer  Meekins’  house.  After 
supper,  as  we  sat  in  the  moonlight  before  the  door, 
10 1  inquired  for  Hatteras  Joe.  It  was  an  odd  tale  that 
Meekins  told  me  that  evening  while  the  mocking¬ 
birds  sang  in  the  holly  trees  and  the  dull  boom  of 
the  breakers  over  on  the  ocean  beach  came  down 
the  wind. 

15  It  seemed  that  the  wound  in  the  eagle’s  wing  did 
not  prove  serious,  and  in  about  a  month  he  was  able 
to  fly  again. 

“But  the  bird  did  not  leave,”  Meekins  continued. 
“No,  sir;  he  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  that  stump 
20  in  the  back  yard  that  he  came  to  look  on  it  as  his 
home.” 

The  eagle  made  flights  all  over  the  island,  but 
always  came  back  in  the  evening.  One  day  the 
farmer  saw  Hatteras  Joe  standing  in  the  great  nest 
25  in  the  big  pine,  scanning  earth,  air  and  water  as  if 
searching  for  his  lost  companion.  Eagles,  it  should 
be  remembered,  mate  for  life ;  and  if  one  of  a  pair  is 
killed,  the  survivor  sometimes  fails  to  mate  again. 

After  the  shooting  season  in  the  spring,  old  Joe 
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would  fly  over  the  salt  marshes  bordering  the  sound, 
and  he  almost  always  captured  some  crippled  wild 
duck  or  goose,  left  behind  when  the  great  flocks 
departed  in  the  spring  on  their  journey  toward  the 
s  pole. 

II 

That  his  wing  was  now  as  strong  as  ever  and 
that  he  was  again  king  of  the  air,  he  showed  one 
day  in  striking  fashion.  A  fish-hawk,  which  may 
have  come  over  from  the  mainland  for  a  few  days’ 
10  fishing  at  the  Cape,  suddenly  dropped  into  the  water 
near  the  boat-landing  and  arose,  dripping,  with  a 
two-pound  trout  in  his  clutch.  Holding  the  fish  so 
that  its  head  would  point  straight  forward  as  he 
flew,  he  started  toward  the  shore  where  a  giant  live 
is  oak  stood.  The  topmost  limb  of  this  tree  offered  the 
osprey  an  excellent  dining-room,  on  which  he  might 
stand  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  It  chanced, 
however,  that  another  pair  of  eyes  besides  the 
farmer’s  had  seen  the  bird  secure  the  fish — the  eyes 
20  of  the  big,  brown,  white-headed  eagle  which  every¬ 
body  now  knew  as  Hatteras  Joe.  He  launched  forth 
from  his  perch  near  the  top  of  a  pine,  his  great 
wings  measuring  almost  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

The  fish-hawk  instantly  saw  his  enemy  and  his 
25  cries  of  rage  and  alarm  filled  the  air.  He  at  once 
changed  his  course,  heading  straight  out  over  the 
sound.  On  came  the  eagle  at  a  furious  rate.  Higher 
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and  higher  mounted  the  osprey  in  an  effort  to  keep 
above  the  eagle;  but  fast  as  he  rose,  the  eagle  rose 
faster.  In  three  minutes  he  had  caught  up  with  the 
fish-hawk  and  was  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above 
5  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  dropped,  and  on  half-shut  wings 
shot  downward.  The  osprey  avoided  the  blow  by 
dodging,  and  the  eagle  sank  another  fifty  feet  to¬ 
ward  the  water  before  his  flight  was  checked. 
10  Once  more  he  rose  in  a  graceful  curve,  climbing  the 
unseen  stairway  of  the  air  to  a  point  of  vantage. 

Twice  he  struck  and  twice  the  weaker  bird  dodged, 
still  bearing  his  prey.  At  the  third  assault,  how¬ 
ever,  the  osprey  was  forced  to  let  fall  his  fish  in  order 
is  to  escape.  Down,  down  it  dropped,  a  mere  speck  in 
the  air;  and  behind  it,  falling  straight  toward  the 
dark  blue  waves,  with  all  the  combined  force  of 
gravitation  and  powerful  wing  beats,  came  Hatteras 
Joe.  Thirty  yards  above  the  water  a  scaly  yellow 
20  claw  shot  out  and  deftly  seized  the  fish.  Then  de¬ 
liberately  and  gracefully  the  eagle  turned  toward 
the  land,  heading  for  the  top  branch  of  the  live  oak 
where  the  osprey  had  hoped  to  make  his  dinner. 

By  this  time  no  one  any  longer  tried  to  shoot  Joe, 
25  for  people  regarded  him  as  almost  a  member  of 
Farmer  Meekins’  family.  Then,  too,  since  he  had 
ceased  killing  lambs,  they  looked  on  him  as  a  kind  of 
reformed  robber,  who  was  trying  to  lead  a  better 
life.  Furthermore,  in  the  late  winter  an  incident 
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had  occurred  which  so  endeared  the  old  eagle  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  Hatteras  region  that  no  one  could 
have  been  induced  to  raise  a  hand  against  him. 

The  story  goes  that  one  time  after  a  storm  the 
s  lookout  at  the  life-saving  station  saw  a  flock  of  gulls 
circling  over  Diamond  Shoal,  and  striking  down  as 
if  at  some  floating  object.  At  the  same  moment 
Hatteras  Joe  came  across  the  island,  making  straight 
for  the  screaming  birds.  He  quickly  scattered  them, 
10  and  all  that  afternoon  sailed  round  and  round  in  a 
certain  place  over  the  waves;  he  did  not  quit  his 
station  while  light  remained.  In  the  morning  fish¬ 
ermen  found  the  body  of  a  sailor  washed  up  on  the 
beach,  and  near  by,  on  some  wreckage,  sat  Hatteras 
is  Joe  as  if  on  guard. 

“To-morrow,  I  must  see  this  wonderful  bird,”  I 
said,  “and  give  him  a  fish  in  token  of  my  regard.” 

“You  can  not  do  that,”  the  farmer  sadly  replied, 
“for  the  fine  old  fellow  is  gone.  He  lies  buried  at  the 
20  foot  of  the  big  pine,  which  still  holds  his  nest.” 

“Tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story,”  I  urged.  So 
Meekins  told  me  of  the  death  of  Hatteras  Joe. 

The  thing  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great 
August  storm,  which  everybody  along  the  coast 
25  remembers,  for  it  wrought  tremendous  havoc  and 
put  many  fine  vessels  on  the  beach.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  the  farmer  that  all  the  low  part  of  the 
island  would  be  flooded  by  the  waves  which  came 
driving  in  from  the  Atlantic,  he  took  his  wife  and 
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children  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  who  lived  on 
higher  ground  among  the  dunes. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  awful  storm  raged. 
At  length  the  sun  came  out  and  the  waters  subsided, 
s  and  Meekins  went  down  to  see  what  was  left  of  his 
home.  There,  on  the  stump  in  the  back  yard,  his 
talons  sunk  deep  in  the  wood,  lay  the  body  of  Hat- 
teras  Joe.  Why  the  great  bird  did  not  spread  his 
wings  and  fly  to  the  mainland  or  soar  above  the 
10  clouds,  no  one  could  tell. 

But  this  is  the  answer  I  would  give. 

Every  creature  recognizes,  more  or  less  vaguely, 
perhaps,  the  existence  of  some  higher  power  than 
himself,  on  which  he  calls  in  the  hour  of  need.  The 
is  bird  cries  out  aloud  in  the  hawk’s  claws;  the  rabbit 
screams  for  help  as  the  dog  seizes  it;  and  I  once 
heard  a  mail  appeal  to  God  as  a  falling  tree  crashed 
down  on  him.  Instinctively,  we  turn  in  moments  of 
peril  to  the  highest  power  we  know.  To  Hatteras 
20  Joe,  the  eagle,  the  highest  power  was  man,  for  man 
had  laid  him  low.  When  the  great  storm  came,  the 
most  terrific  tempest  the  bird  had  ever  known,  with 
terror  striking  at  his  heart  and  throwing  a  veil 
across  his  reason,  he  had  fled  to  man  for  safety — and 
25  had  fled  in  vain ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

A  story-telling  test  of  your  silent  reading.  After  reading 
ing  the  story  through  silently  test  your  mastery  by  telling 
these  stories:  1.  The  capture  of  Hatteras  Joe.  2.  The 
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chase  of  the  fishhawk.  3.  How  Hatteras  Joe  helped  find 
the  body  of  the  drowned  sailor.  4.  The  death  of  Hatteras 
Joe. 

To  think  about  and  discuss.  1.  Where  do  eagles  us¬ 
ually  build  their  nests  ?  2.  What  do  they  use  for  food  ?  3. 
Why  was  the  eagle  chosen  as  our  symbol  of  freedom?  4. 
What  method  of  escape  does  a  smaller  bird  usually  try  when 
pursued  by  a  larger  and  stronger  one?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  smaller  bird  chase  a  larger  bird ;  as  a  king-bird  chases 
a  hawk?  5.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  was  justified  in  shoot¬ 
ing  the  eagles?  6.  Can  you  make  a  list  of  a  dozen  birds 
common  to  your  region  which  help  the  farmer  and  should 
be  protected?  What  ones  are  enemies  and  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ? 

Word  study.  Make  sure  that  you  know  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  using  the  Glossary  for  the  difficult  ones :  sand- 
dunes,  eyrie,  offing,  dejection,  osprey,  gravitation,  vaguely. 

Bird  stories  to  write.  1.  Write  a  story  telling  the  most 
interesting  experience  you  have  had  with  birds.  2.  Write 
a  story  telling  why  most  birds  should  be  protected. 

Home  or  Library  reading.  Ask  the  librarian  for  other 
stories  about  birds.  Interesting  facts  about  birds  may  be 
found  in  the  First  Book  of  Birds  and  the  Second  Book  of 
Birds,  by  Miller,  and  in  Birds  That  Every  Child  Should 
Know,  by  Blanchan. 


THE  SANDPIPER 

Celia  Thaxter 

If  you  have  spent  a  few  days  upon  the  seashore  or  the 
lakeshore  and  have  gathered  driftwood  for  the  camp-fire, 
while  the  fearless  little  seabird,  the  sandpiper,  called  to 
you,  then  some  such  words  as  these  you  might  have  spoken. 

Across  the  lonely  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 

And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry. 
s  The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 

As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 
10  Scud,  black  and  swift,  across  the  sky; 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 

Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
is  As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
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He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Nor  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye ; 

5  Stanch  friends  are  we,  well-tried  and  strong, 
The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night, 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 

My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright ! 

10  To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 

I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky ; 

For  are  we  not  God’s  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  1.  What  picture  does  the  first  stanza 
bring  to  you  ?  2.  What  does  the  second  stanza  add  to  your 
picture?  3.  What  sounds  enliven  this  lonely  scene?  4. 
The  poet  pictures  also  the  approaching  night.  What  sort 
of  a  night  will  it  be?  5.  What  protection  will  there  be  for 
the  poet?  for  the  sandpiper? 

Phrases  for  study.  What  do  these  phrases  mean  to  you : 
bleached  and  dry,  misty  shrouds,  close-reefed  vessels,  flut¬ 
tering  drapery,  loosed  storm? 

The  poem.  What  line  forms  the  refrain  in  this  poem? 
Note  the  many  words  rhyming  with  7. 

As  you  read  the  poem  aloud,  try  to  make  those  who  listen 
feel  the  awe  of  the  approaching  storm. 
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If  you  were  to  memorize  three  stanzas  of  this  poem,  which 
three  would  you  choose?  No  poem  is  more  fitting  to  repeat 
to  your  friends  as  you  sit  around  a  beach-fire. 

For  drawing.  Sketch  the  scene  as  you  see  it — the  sea, 
the  lighthouse,  the  vessels,  the  flitting  sandpiper.  How 
will  you  suggest  the  approaching  storm? 

The  author.  In  her  girlhood,  Celia  Thaxter  lived  in  a 
lonely  lighthouse  on  the  seacoast  of  New  Hampshire.  She 
has  written  many  poems  of  birds.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  Wild  Geese ,  included  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader. 
Which  of  the  two  do  you  like  best? 


THE  EAGLE 

Alfred  Tennyson 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring’d  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
5  He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


A  HURRICANE 
John  James  Audubon 

All  of  us  have  read  of  hurricanes  and  cyclones  but  prob¬ 
ably  few  have  seen  one  near  at  hand  as  did  the  writer  of 
this  selection.  Try  as  you  read  to  form  a  picture  of  the 
storm  just  as  he  saw  it. 

The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  I  thought  it  not 
warmer  than  usual  at  that  season.  My  horse  was 
jogging  along  quietly,  and  my  thoughts  were,  for 
once  at  least  in  the  course  of  my  life,  entirely  en- 
s  gaged  in  commercial  speculations. 

I  had  forded  Highland  Creek,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  entering  a  tract  of  bottomland,  or  valley,  that  lay 
between  it  and  Canoe  Creek,  when  suddenly  I  re¬ 
marked  a  great  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
10  heavens.  A  hazy  thickness  overspread  the  country, 
and  I  for  some  time  expected  an  earthquake ;  but  my 
horse  exhibited  no  desire  to  stop  and  prepare  for 
such  an  occurrence.  I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the 
verge  of  the  valley,  when  I  thought  fit  to  stop  near  a 
is  brook,  and  dismounted  to  quench  the  thirst  that  had 
come  upon  me. 

I  was  leaning  on  my  knees,  with  my  lips  about  to 
touch  the  water,  when,  from  my  proximity  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  distant  murmuring  sound  of  an 
20  extraordinary  nature.  I  drank,  however,  and  as  I 
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rose  on  my  feet,  looked  toward  the  southwest,  when 
I  observed  a  yellowish  oval  spot,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  quite  new  to  me. 

Little  time  was  left  me  for  consideration,  as  the 
5  next  moment  a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate  the 
taller  trees.  It  increased  to  an  unexpected  height, 
and  already  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs  were 
seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  the 
ground.  Two  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
10  the  whole  forest  before  me  was  in  fearful  motion. 
Here  and  there,  where  one  tree  pressed  against 
another,  a  creaking  noise  was  produced,  similar  to 
that  occasioned  by  the  violent  gusts  which  some¬ 
times  sweep  over  the  country, 
is  Turning  instinctively  toward  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blew,  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest  bent  their 
lofty  heads  for  a  while,  and,  unable  to  stand  against 
the  blast,  were  falling  to  pieces.  First  the  branches 
20 were  broken  off  with  a  crackling  noise;  then  went 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mossy  trunks;  and  in  many 
places  whole  trees  of  gigantic  size  were  falling  en¬ 
tire  to  the  ground.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
storm,  that  before  I  could  think  of  taking  measures 
25  to  insure  my  safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing  op¬ 
posite  the  place  where  I  stood. 

The  tops  of  the  trees  were  seen  moving  in  the 
strangest  manner,  in  the  central  current  of  the 
tempest,  which  carried  along  with  it  a  mingled  mass 
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of  twigs  and  foliage  that  completely  obscured  the 
view.  Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  seen  bending 
and  writhing  under  the  gale;  others  suddenly 
snapped  across,  and  many,  after  a  momentary  re- 
5  sistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the  earth. 

The  mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust 
that  moved  through  the  air  was  whirled  onwards 
like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on  passing,  disclosed  a 
wide  space  filled  with  fallen  trees,  naked  stumps, 
10  and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruin  which  marked  the  path 
of  the  tempest. 

This  space  was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  to  my  imagination  resembled  the  dried  up  bed 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  thousands  of  planters 
is  and  sawyers  strewed  in  the  sand  and  inclined  in 
various  degrees.  The  horrible  noise  resembled  the 
great  cataract  of  Niagara,  and,  as  it  howled  along  in 
the  track  of  the  desolating  tempest,  produced  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Silent  reading  test.  After  you  have  read  the  selection 
silently  you  can  test  your  mastery  by  answering  these 
questions.  1.  The  kind  of  weather  prevailing.  2.  What 
form  of  conveyance  the  writer  was  using.  3.  What  he  was 
doing  when  he  first  heard  sounds  of  the  approaching  storm. 
4.  The  direction  from  which  the  storm  came.  5.  What  he 
saw  as  he  looked  at  the  clouds.  6.  What  he  saw  when  he 
looked  at  the  forest.  7.  The  appearance  of  the  forest  after 
the  storm  had  passed.  8.  The  width  of  the  storm’s  path. 
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9.  What  the  noise  sounded  like.  10.  How  long  the  hurri¬ 
cane  lasted. 

To  write  about  or  discuss.  1.  The  worst  storm  I  ever 
saw.  2.  A  storm  my  father  (or  mother)  once  saw.  3.  The 
hurricane  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Word  study.  Look  up  in  the  Glossary  any  of  these  words 
you  do  not  know :  aspect,  agitate,  obscured,  writhing,  deso¬ 
lating,  sawyers. 

The  author.  John  James  Audubon,  an  American  natu¬ 
ralist  who  lived  a  century  ago,  knew  more  about  birds  than 
almost  any  one  else.  In  memory  of  him  “Audubon  societies” 
for  the  protection  cf  birds  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Is  there  one  in  your  state? 


THE  PIPER  ON  THE  HILL. 

Dora  Sigerson  Shorter 

There  sits  a  piper  on  the  hill 
Who  pipes  the  livelong  day, 

And  when  he  pipes  both  loud  and  shrill, 
The  frightened  people  say: 

“The  wind,  the  wind  is  blowing  up, 

’Tis  rising  to  a  gale.” 

The  women  hurry  to  the  shore 
To  watch  some  distant  sail. 

The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind, 

Is  blowing  to  a  gale. 
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WINTER 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

The  frost  is  here, 

And  fuel  is  dear, 

And  woods  are  sear, 

And  fires  burn  clear, 
s  And  frost  is  here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite. 

You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 
The  blue  wood  louse,  and  the  plump  dormouse, 
10  And  the  bees  are  still’d,  and  the  flies  are  kill’d. 
And  you  bite  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite, 

The  woods  are  all  the  searer, 

15  The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 

My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 

You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
But  not  into  mine. 
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The  poem.  This  is  a  picture  drawn  by  the  poet  of  bitter, 
biting  cold.  Can  you  almost  feel  the  sting  of  the  frost  as 
you  read?  Can  you  make  another  feel  it  as  you  read 
aloud  ? 

Note  the  rhyme  of  the  first  stanza.  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  second?  From  the  third? 

Mind  pictures.  Choose  and  write  down  the  line  or  sen¬ 
tence  that  suggests  the  clearest  picture  to  you. 

Phrases  to  explain.  “Has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going 
year;”  “bite  into  the  heart  of  the  house;”  “but  not  into 
mine;”  “bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth.” 

The  author.  Alfred  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  English  poets.  It  is  said  that  he  worked  often  for 
weeks  upon  one  poem  in  order  to  make  it  perfect.  One 
of  his  most  popular  poems,  The  Brook,  is  included  in  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader.  Can  you  repeat  from  mem¬ 
ory  the  refrain  of  that  poem? 

Library  hour.  What  other  poems  do  you  know  about 
winter  and  cold  weather?  “Winter  Night,”  by  Mary  F. 
Butts,  is  found  in  The  Posy  Ring.  “The  Frost,”  by  Hannah 
Flagg  Gould,  you  will  find  in  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for 
Young  Folks.  Perhaps  several  of  the  class  can  find  winter 
poems  for  reading  aloud.  About  which  season  do  you  think 
most  poems  have  been  written  ? 


THE  VIREO’S  NEST 
Samuel  Scoville 

It  was  the  morning  of  June  twentieth.  I  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  farm-house  where  three  roads  met, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  bird-songs.  For  a  long  time 
I  stood  there,  and  tried  to  note  how  many  different 
5  songs  I  could  hear.  Near  by  were  the  alto  joy-notes 
of  the  Baltimore  oriole.  Up  from  the  meadow 
where  the  trout-brook  flowed,  came  the  bubbling, 
gurgling  notes  of  the  bobolink.  Robins,  wood 
thrushes,  song-sparrows,  chipping  sparrows,  blue- 
10  birds,  vireos,  gold-finches,  chebecs,  flickers,  phoebes, 
scarlet  tanagers,  red-winged  blackbirds,  catbirds, 
house  wrens — altogether,  without  moving  from  my 
place,  I  counted  twenty-three  different  bird-songs 
and  bird-notes. 

15  Near  by  I  saw  a  robin’s  nest,  built  directly  on  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  roads,  and  lined  with 
white  wool,  evidently  picked  up  in  a  neighboring 
sheep-pasture.  This  started  me  on  one  of  the  games 
I  like  to  play  out-of-doors,  and  I  tried  to  see  how 
20  many  nests  I  could  discover  without  moving  from 
this  spot.  This  is  really  a  good  way  to  find  birds’ 
nests,  and  the  person  who  stands  still  and  watches 
the  birds  will  often  find  more  than  he  who  beats 
about. 
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For  a  long  time  the  robin’s  nest  was  the  only  one 
on  my  list.  At  last  the  flashing  orange  and  black  of 
a  Baltimore  oriole  betrayed  its  gray  swinging  pouch 
of  a  nest  in  a  near-by  spruce  tree.  In  a  lilac  bush  I 
5  saw  the  deep  nest  of  the  catbird,  with  its  four  vivid 
blue  eggs,  and  the  grape-vine  bark  lining  around  its 
edge. 

In  a  high  fork  of  a  great  maple  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  road,  the  chebec,  or  fly-catcher,  showed  me  her 
10  home.  Sooner  or  later,  if  you  watch  any  of  the  fly¬ 
catchers  long  enough,  they  will  show  you  their  nests. 
This  one  was  high  up  in  a  fork,  and  was  made  of 
string  and  wool  and  down.  Over  in  the  orchard  I 
saw  a  kingbird  alight  on  her  nest  in  the  very  top  of 
is  an  apple  tree ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  had  climbed 
up  to  it,  I  would  have  seen  three  beautiful  cream- 
white  eggs  blotched  with  chocolate-brown. 

The  last  nest  of  all  was  my  treasure  nest  of  the 
summer.  I  was  about  to  give  up  the  game  and  start 
20  off  for  a  walk,  when  suddenly,  right  ahead  of  me, 
hanging  on  the  limb  of  a  sugar-maple,  not  five  feet 
above  the  stone  wall,  I  saw  the  swinging  basket  nest 
of  a  vireo,  with  the  woven  white  strips  of  birch-bark 
on  the  outside,  which  all  vireos  use  in  that  part  of  the 
25  country. 

It  was  as  if  a  veil  had  suddenly  dropped  from  my 
eyes,  for  I  had  been  looking  in  that  direction  con¬ 
stantly,  without  seeing  the  nest  directly  in  front  of 
me.  Probably,  at  last,  I  must  have  slightly  turned 
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my  head,  and  finally  caught  the  light  in  a  different 
direction.  I  supposed  the  nest  was  that  of  the  red¬ 
eyed  vireo,  the  only  one  of  the  five  vireos  which 
would  be  likely  to  build  in  such  a  location. 

5  Climbing  upon  the  wall  to  look,  I  saw  that  the 
mother  bird  was  on  the  nest.  Even  when  I  took  hold 
of  the  limb,  she  did  not  fly.  Then  I  slowly  pulled  the 
limb  down,  and  still  the  brave  little  bird  stayed  on  her 
nest,  although  several  times  she  started  to  her  feet 
10  and,  ruffling  her  feathers,  made  as  if  to  fly. 

As  the  nest  came  nearer  and  nearer,  I  could  see 
that  she  was  quivering  all  over  with  fear,  and  that 
her  heart  was  beating  so  rapidly  as  to  shake  her  tiny 
body.  Finally,  as  she  came  almost  within  reach  of 
is  my  outstretched  hand,  she  gave  me  one  long  look  and 
then  suddenly  cuddled  down  over  her  dearly  loved 
eggs  and  hid  her  head  inside  the  nest.  Reaching 
my  hand  out  very  carefully,  I  stroked  her  quivering 
little  back.  She  raised  her  head  and  gave  me  an- 
20  other  look,  as  if  to  make  sure  whether  I  meant  her 
any  harm.  Evidently  I  seemed  friendly,  for  as  I 
stroked  her  head,  she  turned  and  gave  my  finger  a 
little  peck,  then  snuggled  her  head  up  against  it  in  a 
most  confiding  way.  As  she  did  so,  I  noticed  that  a 
26  white  line  ran  from  the  beak  to  the  eye,  and  that  she 
had  a  white  eye-ring  and  a  bluish-gray  head. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  suddenly  from  a  near-by  branch 
the  father  bird  sang,  and  I  recognized  the  song  of 
the  solitary  or  blue-headed  vireo,  who  belongs  in  the 
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deep  woods  and  whose  nest  is  usually  found  in  their 
depths.  As  the  male  came  nearer  I  could  see  his 
pure  white  throat  which,  with  the  white  line  from 
eye  to  bill  and  the  greenish-yellow  markings  on 
5  either  side,  make  good  field-marks. 

The  four  eggs  which  I  saw  afterward,  when  the 
mother  bird  was  off  her  nest,  were  white  with  red¬ 
dish  markings  all  over.  Every  day  for  the  rest  of 
that  week  I  visited  my  little  friend ;  and  before  I  left 
10  she  grew  to  know  me  so  well  that  she  would  not  even 
ruffle  up  her  feathers  when  I  pulled  the  limb  down. 

STUDY  NOTES 

Forstudy  and  discussion.  1.  How  many  of  the  birds  seen 
by  the  author  on  June  twentieth  are  to  be  seen  in  your 
locality  on  this  date?  How  many  of  them  can  you  identify? 
2.  Describe  Mr.  Scoville’s  method  of  hunting  bird  nests. 
If  this  selection  is  read  during  bird-time  the  class  might 
plan  for  a  contest  of  discovering  birds  and  nests  follow¬ 
ing  the  author’s  method.  3.  Do  you  think  that  the  author 
loves  birds  and  other  living  things?  Does  he  get  more  en¬ 
joyment  from  watching  them  than  he  would  in  hunting 
and  killing  them?  4.  How  many  different  birds  can  you 
identify  by  their  call  or  song?  How  many  can  you  imitate 
well  enough  to  bring  an  answering  call?  5.  The  vireos 
are  more  common  in  the  Eastern  States.  Have  you  ever 
seen  one? 

Silent  reading  test.  Tell  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
vireo’s  nest. 

Stories  to  write.  1.  How  I  discovered  a  bird’s  nest.  2. 
The  bird  I  like  best. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  LARK 
Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson 

The  little  red  lark  is  shaking  his  wings, 
Straight  from  the  breast  of  his  love  he  springs 
Listen  the  lilt  of  the  song  he  sings, 

All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 

The  sea  is  rocking  a  cradle,  hark ! 

To  a  hushing-song,  and  the  fields  are  dark, 
And  would  I  were  there  with  the  little  red  lark 
All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 

The  beard  of  barley  is  old-man’s  gray, 

All  green  and  silver  the  new-mown  hay, 

The  dew  from  his  wings  he  has  shaken  away, 

•  All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 

The  little  red  lark  is  high  in  the  sky, 

No  eagle  soars  where  the  lark  may  fly, 

Where  are  you  going  to,  high,  so  high? 

All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 

His  wings  and  feathers  are  sunrise  red, 

He  hails  the  sun  and  his  golden  head ; 
Good-morrow,  Sun,  you  are  long  abed. 

All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 
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I  would  I  were  where  the  little  red  lark 
Up  in  the  dawn  like  a  rose-red  spark, 

Sheds  the  day  on  the  fields  so  dark, 

All  in  the  morning  early,  0. 

STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  lark.  This  delightful  poem  was  written  in  Ireland  by 
the  sea.  1.  What  lines  tell  you  that  the  scene  is  by  the 
sea?  2.  What  lines  tell  you  that  the  lark  soars  very 
high  ?  3.  What  lines  tell  that  the  lark  flies  over  farm 

fields?  4.  What  lines  tell  you  that  the  lark  is  a-wing  be¬ 
fore  dawn? 

Mind  pictures.  1.  Which  picture  of  all  in  the  poem  do 
you  see  most  clearly?  2.  Which  stanzas  are  most  full 
of  color?  3.  What  is  the  color  of  the  new-mown  hay? 
4.  What  is  the  color  of  the  lark  at  dawn?  5.  Do  you 
hear  the  “lilt  of  the  song  he  sings”? 

The  poem.  This  poem  is  most  charming  when  read  aloud. 
How  many  words  rhyme  in  each  stanza?  What  is  the 
refrain?  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  memorize  this  poem. 

The  author.  The  home  of  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson  is  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  She  has  written  two  other  delightful 
poems,  found  in  The  Golden  Staircase.  One  is  about  a  fox 
and  is  called  Modereen  Rue,  or  The  Little  Red  Rogue;  and 
the  other  is  Chanticleer.  Perhaps  two  of  the  class  will 
find  these  poems  at  the  library,  and  read  them  to  the  others. 


SKIPPER 
Norman  Duncan 


Billy  Topsail  was  a  fisherman’s  son.  He  lived  at 
Ruddy  Cove,  which  is  a  fishing  village  on  the  bleak 
northeast  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Like  all  New¬ 
foundland  boys,  Billy  had  many  adventures,  the  first 
5  of  which  came  by  reason  of  a  gust  of  wind  and  his 
own  dog  Skipper. 

Skipper  was  a  Newfoundland  dog,  born  and 
brought  up  at  Ruddy  Cove.  He  had  black  hair,  short, 
straight  and  wiry,  and  broad  ample  shoulders.  He 
10  was  heavy,  awkward  and  ugly,  resembling  somewhat 
a  great  draft  horse.  But  he  pulled  with  a  will,  looked 
out  for  himself,  and  within  the  knowledge  of  men, 
had  never  stolen  a  fish. 

At  the  peep  of  many  a  day,  he  went  out  in  the  punt 
15  to  the  fishing-grounds  with  Billy  Topsail,  and  there 
kept  the  lad  good  company  all  the  day  long.  It  was 
because  he  sat  in  the  bow,  as  if  keeping  a  lookout 
ahead,  that  he  was  called  Skipper. 

Once  when  little  Tommy  Goodman  toddled  over  the 
20  wharf-head,  where  he  had  been  playing,  Skipper 
plunged  in  and  caught  the  little  fellow  by  the  collar 
of  his  pinafore.  With  powerful  strokes  of  his  fore¬ 
paws  he  kept  the  child’s  head  above  water,  while  he 
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towed  him  to  shore.  For  this  deed  Skipper  was  held 
as  a  hero  at  Ruddy  Cove. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Billy  Topsail  was 
fishing  from  the  punt,  the  Never  Give  Up,  in  company 
5  with  Skipper.  The  weather  was  gray,  cold  and  misty. 
Four  punts  and  a  skiff  were  bobbing  half  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  out  to  sea,  their  crews  fishing  with  hook  and  line 
over  the  side.  Thicker  weather  threatened,  and  the 
day  was  near  spent. 

10  “’Tis  time  to  be  off  home,  boy,”  said  Billy  to  the 
dog.  “  ’Tis  getting  thick  in  the  southwest.  We’ll  put 
in  for  ballast.  The  punt’s  too  light  for  a  gale.” 

He  sculled  the  punt  to  a  little  cove,  and  there  loaded 
her  with  rocks.  Her  sails  were  soon  spread,  and  she 
is  was  pointed  for  Ruddy  Cove.  The  wind  had  gained 
in  force.  It  was  sweeping  down  the  hills  in  gusts. 
But  the  little  punt  sailed  ahead  in  such  fine  fashion  as 
made  Billy  Topsail’s  heart  swell  with  pride. 

“We’ll  fetch  the  harbor  on  the  next  tack,”  he  mut- 
20  tered  to  Skipper,  who  was  whining  in  the  bow. 

Suddenly  a  gust  caught  the  sails.  The  boat  heeled 
before  it,  and  her  gunwale  was  under  water  before 
Billy  could  make  a  move  to  save  her.  The  wind  forced  | 
her  down,  pressing  heavily  upon  the  canvas. 

25  “Easy !”  screamed  Billy. 

But  the  ballast  of  the  Never  Give  Up  shifted,  and 
she  toppled  over.  Boy  and  dog  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  the  one  behind,  the  other  forward.  Billy  dived 
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deep  to  escape  entanglement  with  the  rigging  of  the 
boat. 

When  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  looked  about  for 
the  punt.  She  had  been  heavily  weighted  with  bal- 
5  last,  and  he  feared  for  her.  What  was  he  to  do  if  she 
had  been  too  heavily  weighted?  Even  as  he  looked 
she  sank.  She  had  righted  under  water.  The  tip  of 
the  mast  was  the  last  he  saw  of  her. 

The  sea — cold,  fretful,  vast — lay  all  about  him.  The 
10  coast  was  half  a  mile  to  windward.  The  punts,  out 
to  sea,  were  beating  toward  him,  and  could  make  no 
greater  speed.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  punts 
and  the  rocks. 

A  whine — with  a  strange  note  in  it — attracted  his 
15  attention.  The  big  dog  had  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
was  beating  the  water  in  a  frantic  effort  to  approach 
quickly.  But  the  dog  had  never  whined  like  that  be¬ 
fore. 

“Hi,  Skipper !”  Billy  cried.  “Steady,  boy !  Steady !” 
20  Billy  took  off  his  boots  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  dog 
was  coming  nearer,  still  whining  strangely,  and 
madly  pawing  the  water.  Billy  was  puzzled.  What 
ailed  the  dog?  He  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with 
a  fit  of  terror.  Was  he  afraid  of  drowning?  His 
25  eyes  were  fairly  flaring.  Such  a  light  had  never  been 
in  them  before. 

In  the  instant  he  had  for  thought,  the  boy  lifted 
himself  high  out  of  the  water  and  looked  intently 
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into  the  dog’s  eyes.  It  was  terror  he  saw  in  them; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that;  he  thought  the 
dog  was  afraid  for  his  life.  At  once  Billy  for  his  part 
was  filled  with  dread.  He  could  not  crush  the  feeling 
5  down.  Afraid  of  Skipper — the  old  affectionate  Skip¬ 
per — his  own  dog,  which  he  had  reared  from  a  pup¬ 
py  !  It  was  absurd. 

But  he  was  afraid  nevertheless — and  he  was  des¬ 
perately  afraid. 

10  “Back,  boy,”  he  cried.  “Get  back,  sir !” 

It  chanced  that  Billy  Topsail  was  a  strong  swim¬ 
mer.  He  had  learned  to  swim  where  the  water  is 
cold — as  cold  as  the  icebergs  stranded  in  the  harbor 
can  make  it.  The  water  was  bitter  cold  now,  but 
is  he  did  not  fear  it;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  he  could 
accomplish  the  long  swim  which  lay  before  him.  It 
was  the  strange  behavior  of  the  dog  that  disturbed 
Billy — his  failure  to  obey,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  dog  was  now  within  three  yards  and 
20  excited  past  reason. 

“Back,  sir !”  Billy  screamed.  “Get  back !” 

Skipper  was  not  stopped  by  the  command.  He 
did  not  so  much  as  hesitate.  Billy  raised  his  hand 
as  if  to  strike  him,  a  threatening  gesture  which  had 
25  sent  Skipper  home  with  his  tail  between  his  legs 
many  a  time.  But  it  had  no  effect  now. 

“Get  back!”  Billy  screamed  again.  It  was  plain 
that  the  dog  was  not  to  be  bidden.  Billy  threw  him- 
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self  on  his  back,  supported  himself  with  his  hands 
and  kicked  at  the  dog  with  his  feet. 

Skipper  was  blinded  by  the  splashing.  He  whined 
and  held  back.  Then  blindly  he  came  again.  Billy 
s  moved  slowly  from  him,  head  foremost,  still  churn¬ 
ing  the  water  with  his  feet.  But  swimming  thus,  he 
was  no  match  for  the  dog.  With  his  head  thrown 
back  to  escape  the  blows,  Skipper  forged  after  him. 
He  was  struck  in  the  jaws,  in  the  throat,  and  again 
ioin  the  jaws.  But  he  swam  on,  taking  every  blow 
without  complaint  and  gaining  inch  by  inch.  Soon 
he  was  so  close  that  the  lad  could  no  longer  move  his 
feet  freely.  Then  the  dog  chanced  to  catch  one  foot 
with  his  paw,  and  forced  it  under.  Billy  could  not 
15  beat  him  off. 

No  longer  opposed,  the  dog  crept  up — paw  over 
paw — forcing  the  boy’s  body  lower  and  lower  in  the 
water.  His  object  was  clear  to  Billy.  Skipper,  fren¬ 
zied  by  terror,  the  boy  thought,  would  try  to  save 
20  himself  by  climbing  on  his  shoulders. 

“Skipper !”  he  cried,  “  you’ll  drown  me !  Get  back !” 

It  was  useless  to  command  obedience  from  a  crazy 
dog.  He  must  act  otherwise,  and  that  quickly,  if  he 
were  to  escape.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  to 
25  do.  He  took  a  long  breath  and  let  himself  sink — 
down — down — as  deeply  as  he  dared.  Down — down 
— until  he  retained  only  breath  enough  to  strike  to 
the  right  and  rise  again. 
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The  dog — as  Billy  found  out  later — rose  as  high  as 
he  could  force  himself,  and  looked  about  in  every 
direction,  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  ears  straight 
up.  He  gave  two  sharp  barks,  like  sobs,  and  a  long 
5  mournful  whine.  Then,  as  if  acting  upon  a  sudden 
thought,  he  dived. 

For  a  moment  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
either  boy  or  dog — nothing  but  a  choppy  sea.  Men 
who  were  watching  thought  that  both  had  followed 
xothe  Never  Give  Up  to  the  bottom.  In  the  moment 
under  water  Billy  saw  that  the  situation  was  des¬ 
perate.  He  would  rise  to  be  sure,  but  only  to  renew 
the  struggle.  How  long  could  he  keep  off  the  dog? 
Until  the  punt  came  to  his  aid?  He  thought  not. 

15  He  rose  to  the  surface  prepared  to  dive  again.  But 
Skipper  had  disappeared. 

An  expression  of  thanksgiving  was  on  the  boy’s 
lips  when  the  dog’s  black  head  rose  and  moved  swift¬ 
ly  toward  him.  Billy  had  a  start  of  ten  yards. 

20  He  turned  on  his  side  and  set  off  at  top  speed. 
There  was  no  better  swimmer  among  the  lads  of  the 
harbor.  Was  he  a  match  for  a  powerful  Newfound¬ 
land  dog?  It  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  not. 

Skipper  gained  rapidly.  Billy  felt  a  paw  strike 
25  his  foot.  He  put  more  strength  into  his  strokes. 
Next  the  paw  struck  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  dog  was 
upon  him  now,  pawing  his  back.  Billy  could  not 
sustain  the  weight;  he  dived  again.  The  dog  was 
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waiting  when  Billy  came  up,  on  the  alert  to  continue 
the  chase. 

“Skipper,  old  fellow — good  old  dog!”  Billy  called 
in  a  soothing  voice.  “Steady,  sir !  Down,  sir !” 

5  The  dog  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  came,  whin¬ 
ing  and  gasping  by  turns.  He  was  more  excited, 
more  determined  than  ever.  Billy  waited  for  him. 
The  fight  was  to  be  face  to  face.  The  boy  was  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  him  off  with  his  hands  until  strength 
10  failed — to  drown  him  if  he  could.  All  love  for  the 
dog  had  gone  out  of  his  heart.  The  weeks  of  close 
and  merry  companionship,  of  romps  and  rambles  and 
sports,  were  forgotten.  Billy  was  fighting  for  life. 
So  he  waited  without  pity,  hoping  only  that  his 
15  strength  would  last  until  he  had  conquered. 

When  the  dog  was  within  reach  Billy  struck  him 
in  the  face.  A  snarl  and  an  angry  snap  answered 
the  blow.  Rage  seemed  suddenly  to  possess  the  dog. 
He  held  back  for  a  moment,  growling  fiercely,  and 
20  then  attacked  with  a  rush.  Billy  fought  as  best  he 
could,  trying  to  clutch  his  enemy  by  the  neck  and 
force  his  head  beneath  the  waves.  The  effort  was 
vain;  the  dog  eluded  his  grasp  and  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack.  In  another  moment  he  had  laid  his  paws  on 
25  the  boy’s  shoulders. 

The  weight  was  too  much  for  Billy.  Down  he 
went;  then  he  freed  himself  and  struggled  to  the 
surface,  gasping  for  breath.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
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he  had  but  a  moment  to  live.  He  felt  his  self-posses¬ 
sion  going  from  him,  and  at  that  moment  his  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  a  voice. 

“Put  your  arm” — 

5  The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  far  away.  Before 
the  sentence  was  completed,  the  dog’s  paws  were 
again  on  Billy’s  shoulders  and  the  water  stopped  the 
boy’s  hearing.  What  were  they  calling  to  him?  The 
thought  that  some  helping  hand  was  near  inspired 
io  him.  With  this  new  courage  to  aid  him,  he  dived  for 
the  third  time.  The  voice  was  nearer — clearer — 
when  he  came  up,  and  he  heard  every  word. 

“Put  your  arm  around  his  neck!”  one  man  cried. 

“Catch  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck!”  cried 
is  another. 

Billy’s  self-possession  returned.  He  would  follow 
their  direction.  Skipper  swam  anxiously  to  him.  It 
may  be  that  he  wondered  what  this  new  attitude 
meant.  It  may  be  that  he  hoped  reason  had  returned 
20  to  the  boy — that  at  last  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
saved.  Billy  caught  the  dog  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
when  he  was  within  arm’s  length.  Skipper  wagged 
his  tail  and  turned  about. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  while  the  faithful  old  dog 
25  decided  which  direction  he  would  take.  He  saw  the 
punts,  which  had  borne  down  with  all  speed.  Toward 
them  he  swam,  and  there  was  something  of  pride  in 
his  mighty  strokes,  something  of  exultation  in  his 
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whine.  Billy  struck  out  with  his  free  hand,  and  soon 
boy  and  dog  were  pulled  in  a  boat. 

Through  it  all,  as  Billy  now  knew,  the  dog  had  only 
wished  to  save  him. 

5  That  night  Billy  Topsail  took  Skipper  aside  for  a 
long  and  confidential  talk. 

“Skipper,”  said  he,  “I  beg  your  pardon.  You  see, 
I  didn’t  know  what  ’twas  you  wanted.  I’m  sorry 
I  ever  had  a  hard  thought  against  you,  and  I’m  sorry 
10 1  tried  to  drown  you.  When  I  thought  you  only 
wanted  to  save  yourself,  ’twas  Billy  Topsail  you  were 
fighting  for.  When  I  thought  you  wanted  to  climb 
atop  of  me,  ’twas  my  collar  you  wanted  to  catch. 
When  I  thought  you  wanted  to  bite  me,  ’twas  a  scold- 
15  ing  you  were  giving  me  for  my  foolishness.  Next 
time  I’ll  know  that  all  a  Newfoundland  dog  wants 
is  half  a  chance  to  tow  me  ashore,  and  I’ll  give  him 
a  whole  chance.  But,  Skipper,  you  might  have  let 
me  do  something  for  myself !” 

20  At  which  Skipper  wagged  his  tail. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  place.  Find  on  the  map  the  northeast  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland.  From  the  story  what  do  you  learn  about  Ruddy 
Cove? 

Story-telling  from  silent  reading.  Describe  in  your  own 
words  the  wreck  of  the  Never  Give  Up;  the  struggles  of 
Billy  Topsail  and  Skipper  in  the  water. 

Questions  for  discussion.  1.  Why  had  Skipper  long  been 
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considered  a  hero  at  Ruddy  Cove?  2.  What  other  stories 
have  you  heard  of  dogs  who  have  saved  lives?  3.  Have 
you  known  a  dog-hero?  4.  Why  do  you  think  Billy  Top¬ 
sail  failed  to  understand  Skipper’s  purpose?  5.  What 
do  you  think  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  conduct  of 
Skipper?  6.  Do  dogs  usually  forgive  unkind  treatment 
as  readily  as  Skipper  did? 

Words  for  study.  There  are  in  the  story  several  boating 
terms.  If  you  do  not  understand  them,  look  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary:  punt,  skiff,  ballast,  sculled,  gunwale,  rigging. 

Phrases  to  explain.  “Put  in  for  ballast;”  “  ’tis  getting 
thick  in  the  southwest;”  “on  the  next  tack;”  “the  boat 
heeled;”  “scruff  of  the  neck;”  “tow  me  ashore.” 

Library  reading.  This  story  is  taken  from  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Billy  Topsail ,  by  Norman  Duncan.  Other  good  short 
stories  of  dogs  you  may  read  in  Stories  of  Brave  Dogs ,  by 
Carter.  A  longer  story  is  The  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  Ramee. 


SONG 

Robert  Browning 

The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn; 
Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled; 
The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 
The  snail’s  on  the  thorn ; 
God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world ! 
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THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE 
William  Cullen  Bryant 

Trees  are  among  man’s  best  friends.  They  supply  him 
both  food  and  shade,  and  beautify  his  home  and  fields. 
In  many  places  we  need  more  trees,  especially  trees  that 
will  bear  fruit.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  citizenship  is  our 
willingness  to  plant  and  care  for  trees,  many  of  them  of 
such  slow  growth  that  we  must  wait  for  years  to  enjoy 
their  fruitage. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree! 

Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 

There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o’er  them  tenderly, 

As  round  the  sleeping  infant’s  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 

Buds  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 

Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest ; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 

A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 
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What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 

Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May  wind’s  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard  row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 

Flowers  for  the  sick  girl’s  silent  room, 

For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 

Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 

And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 

And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 

That  fan  the  blue  September  sky; 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee, 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  the  tufted  grass 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  when  above  this  apple  tree 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 

And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, 
Girls  whose  young  eyes  o’erflow  with  mirth 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  the  cottage  hearth ; 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape, 

As  fair  as  they  in  tint  and  shape, 

The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 
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The  fruitage  of  this  apple  tree, 

Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 

Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 

And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew ; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood’s  careless  day, 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple  tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple  tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 

A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 

And  loosen,  when  the  frost  clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower, 
The  years  shall  come  and  pass — but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 

The  summer’s  songs,  the  autumn’s  sigh, 
In  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree. 

“Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree?” 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 

And  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

“A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 

’Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rimes 
On  planting  the  apple  tree.” 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

For  study  and  discussion.  1.  Which  stanza  tells  how  the 
apple  tree  is  planted  ?  2.  What  question  is  repeated  three 

times?  In  what  stanzas  does  it  occur?  3.  How  many 
answers  are  given  to  the  question  the  first  time  it  is 
asked?  4.  How  many  answers  the  second  time  it  is 
asked  ?  5.  How  many  answers  the  third  time  it  is  asked  ? 

6.  Which  stanza  looks  into  the  future  and  pictures  a  fire¬ 
side  scene  where  the  fruit  of  the  apple  is  eaten?  7.  Which 
stanza  foretells  the  exporting  of  fruit  to  other  lands? 

8.  Where  in  the  poem  do  you  learn  that  the  ships  of 
Bryant’s  day  were  sail  boats  and  not  steam  ships? 

9.  Where  in  the  poem  does  the  writer  refer  to  himself? 

10.  Which  stanza  do  you  like  best? 

Mind  pictures.  Write  down  the  lines  which  make  the 
picture  you  see  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  poem. 

To  write  about.  1.  How  to  plant  a  tree  and  make  it  grow. 
2.  Reasons  why  we  should  plant  trees.  3.  The  tree  I 
like  best.  4.  How  to  learn  to  identify  a  tree. 

The  author.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  educated  for 
law  but  chose  to  write  poetry.  His  home  was  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  loved  the  woods  and  the  streams  and  the  flowers, 
and  never  tired  of  tramping  over  the  hills  of  New  England. 
Others  of  his  poems  are :  “The  Fringed  Gentian,”  and  “The 
Death  of  the  Flower.”  His  “Robert-of-Lincoln”  is  given 
in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Fourth  Reader. 

A  comparison.  Compare  this  poem  with  “The  Apple 
Orchard  in  the  Spring,”  by  William  Martin,  given  in  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader.  Which  poem  is  fuller  of  music? 
Which  is  richer  in  pictures  ? 

Library  hour.  Two  interesting  books  about  trees  are 
Trees  that  Every  Child  Should  Know,  by  Rogers,  and  Story 
of  the  Forest,  by  Dorrance. 


THE  PIXY  PEOPLE 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 


Pixy  was  the  old  English  name  for  fairy,  and  the  poet 
here  tells  us  what  is  really  a  beautiful  little  fairy  story 
in  verse. 


It  was  just  a  very 
Merry  fairy  dream ! 

All  the  woods  were  airy 
With  the  gloom  and  gleam ; 
5  Crickets  in  the  clover 

Clattered  clear  and  strong, 
And  the  bees  droned  over 
Their  old  honey  song. 

In  the  mossy  passes, 

10  Saucy  grasshoppers 

Leapt  about  the  grasses 
And  the  thistle  burs; 

And  the  whispered  chuckle 
Of  the  katydid 

15  Shook  the  honeysuckle 

Blossoms  where  he  hid. 

Through  the  breezy  mazes 
Of  the  lazy  June, 

Drowsy  with  the  hazes 
20  Of  the  dreamy  noon, 
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Little  Pixy  people 
Winged  above  the  walk, 
Pouring  from  the  steeple 
Of  a  mullein  stalk. 

One — a  gallant  fellow — 
Evidently  King — 

Wore  a  plume  of  yellow 
In  a  jeweled  ring 
On  a  pansy  bonnet 
Gold  and  white  and  blue, 
With  the  dew  still  on  it, 

And  the  fragrance,  too. 

One — a  dainty  lady — 
Evidently  Queen — 

Wore  a  gown  of  shady 
Moonshine  and  green, 
With  a  lace  of  gleaming 
Starlight  that  sent 
All  the  dewdrops  dreaming 
Everywhere  she  went. 

One  -wore  a  waistcoat 
Of  rose  leaves,  out  and  in, 
And  one  wore  a  faced  coat 
Of  tiger-lily  skin ; 

And  one  wore  a  neat  coat 
Of  palest  galingale; 
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And  one  a  tiny  street  coat, 

And  one  a  swallowtail. 

And  Ho !  sang  the  King  of  them, 

And  Hey !  sang  the  Queen ; 

5  And  round  and  round  the  ring  of  them 

Went  dancing  o’er  the  green ; 

And  Hey !  sang  the  Queen  of  them, 

And  Ho !  sang  the  King, 

And  all  that  I  had  seen  of  them 
10  — Wasn’t  anything! 

It  was  just  a  very 
Merry  fairy  dream ! 

All  the  woods  were  airy 
With  the  gloom  and  gleam; 

15  Crickets  in  the  clover 

Clattered  clear  and  strong, 

And  the  bees  droned  over 
Their  old  honey  song. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  poem.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  in  its 
dancing  rhythm  and  surprising  rhymes.  As  you  read 
aloud  the  musical  lines  can  you  not  fancy  the  dancing  feet 
of  fairies  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm? 

How  many  words  in  the  first  three  lines  rhyme  with 
“very”?  Do  any  other  stanzas  have  similar  rhymes? 
Which  stanza  is  repeated?  Why  do  you  think  the  writer 
repeated  it? 
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Mind  pictures.  1.  How  many  of  these  things  have  you 
actually  seen :  crickets  in  the  clover;  droning  bees;  saucy 
grasshoppers;  the  Katydid;  drowsy  hazes  of  the  dreamy 
noon?  Of  how  many  can  you  now  make  a  clear  mind 
picture?  2.  How  many  of  these  things  have  you  actually 
heard:  the  clatter  of  crickets;  droning  of  the  bees;  whis¬ 
pered  chuckle  of  the  Katydid?  Of  how  many  of  these 
sounds  can  you  now  make  a  clear-mind  picture?  3.  If 
you  were  an  artist  going  to  draw  a  picture  to  illustrate 
some  part  of  the  poem,  what  part  would  you  choose  ?  What 
would  you  put  in  the  picture?  Perhaps  you  can  draw  it. 

The  poet.  What  other  poems  do  you  know  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley?  Two  are  included  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Fifth  Reader.  An  attractive  volume  of  Riley’s  poems  is 
called  Riley  Fairy  Tales. 


FERN  SONG 

John  B.  Tabb 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  little  Fern, 
And  spread  out  your  palms  again, 

And  say,  “Tho’  the  sun 
Hath  my  vesture  spun, 
s  He  hath  labored,  alas,  in  vain, 

But  for  the  shade 
That  the  Cloud  hath  made, 

And  the  gift  of  the  Dew  and  the  Rain;” 
Then  laugh  and  upturn 
All  your  fronds,  little  Fern, 

And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  rain ! 
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RAIN  IN  SUMMER 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  a  tramp  of  hoofs ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 
From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout ! 

Across  the  windowpane 
It  pours  and  pours ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain ! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 
At  the  twisted  brooks ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 
Breath  of  each  little  pool; 

His  fevered  brain 
Grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 
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From  the  neighboring  school 
Come  the  boys, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 
And  commotion ; 

5  And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 
Ingulfs  them  in  its  whirling 
And  turbulent  ocean. 

io  In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a  leopard’s  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 
Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 
is  How  welcome  is  the  rain ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  We  feel  sure  that  the  poet  must  have  writ¬ 
ten  these  lines  just  after  a  welcome  shower.  1.  Which 
stanzas  describe  the  coming  of  the  rain?  To  what  does 
the  poet  liken  it?  2.  Which  stanzas  describe  the  benefits 
of  the  rain?  To  what  does  the  poet  liken  the  rain  pool? 
3.  Which  stanza  do  you  think  presents  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  picture  ? 

The  poem.  This  poem  is  enjoyed  most  if  read  well 
aloud.  Notice  the  odd  rhyme  scheme  and  the  repeated  line 
in  the  first  stanza.  Are  all  the  stanzas  built  on  this  same 
form?  Would  this  poem  be  as  easy  to  memorize  as  The 
Little  Red  Lark ? 


PASHA,  THE  SON  OF  SELIM1 
Sewell  Ford 

The  Arabs  have  long  been  noted  for  producing  fine  horses. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  remarkable  Arab  horse,  whose  sire 
was  brought  from  across  the  sea  to  Kentucky,  the  home 
of  some  of  the  best  horses  in  America. 

I.  Gray  Oaks 

Long,  far  too  long,  has  the  story  of  Pasha,  son  of 
Selim,  remained  untold. 

The  great  Selim,  you  know,  was  brought  from  far 
across  the  seas,  where  he  had  been  sold  for  a  heavy 
5  purse  by  a  venerable  sheik,  who  tore  his  beard  dur¬ 
ing  the  bargain  and  swore  by  Allah  that  without 
Selim  there  would  be  for  him  no  joy  in  life.  Also 
he  had  wept  quite  convincingly  on  Selim’s  neck — 
but  he  finished  by  taking  the  heavy  purse.  That  was 
10  how  Selim,  the  great  Selim,  came  to  end  his  days  in 
Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  Of  his  many  sons, 
Pasha  was  one. 

In  almost  idyllic  manner  were  spent  the  years  of 
Pasha’s  coltaom.  They  were  years  of  pasture  roam- 
15  ing  and  blue  grass  cropping.  When  the  time  was 
ripe,  began  the  hunting  lessons.  Pasha  came  to 
know  the  feel  of  the  saddle  and  the  voice  of  the 
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hounds.  He  was  taught  the  long,  easy  lope.  He 
learned  how  to  gather  himself  for  a  sail  through  the 
air  over  a  hurdle  or  a  water-jump.  Then  when  he 
could  take  five  bars  clean,  when  he  could  clear  an 
5  eight-foot  ditch,  when  his  wind  was  so  sound  that 
he  could  lead  the  chase  from  dawn  until  high  noon, 
he  was  sent  to  the  stables  of  a  Virginia  tobacco- 
planter  who  had  need  of  a  new  hunter  and  who  could 
afford  Arab  blood. 

10  In  the  stalls  at  Gray  Oaks  stables  were  many  good 
hunters,  but  none  better  than  Pasha.  Cream-white 
he  was,  from  the  tip  of  his  splendid,  yard-long  tail 
to  his  pink-lipped  muzzle.  His  coat  was  as  silk 
plush,  his  neck  as  supple  as  a  swan’s,  and  out  of  his 
15  big,  bright  eyes  there  looked  such  intelligence  that 
one  half  expected  him  to  speak.  His  lines  were  all 
long,  graceful  curves,  and  when  he  danced  daintily 
on  his  slender  legs  one  could  see  the  muscles  flex 
under  the  delicate  skin. 

20  Miss  Lou  claimed  Pasha  for  her  very  own  at  first 
sight.  As  no  one  at  Gray  Oaks  denied  Miss  Lou 
anything  at  all,  to  her  he  belonged  from  that  instant. 
Of  Miss  Lou,  Pasha  approved  thoroughly.  She 
knew  that  bridle-reins  were  for  gentle  guidance,  not 
25  for  sawing  or  jerking,  and  that  a  riding-crop  was  of 
no  use  whatever  save  to  unlatch  a  gate  or  to  cut  at 
an  unruly  hound.  She  knew  how  to  rise  on  the 
stirrup  when  Pasha  lifted  himself  in  his  stride,  and 
how  to  settle  close  to  the  pig-skin  when  his  hoofs  hit 
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the  ground.  In  other  words,  she  had  a  good  seat, 
which  means  as  much  to  the  horse  as  it  does  to  the 
rider. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  Miss  Lou  who  insisted  that 
5  Pasha  should  have  the  best  of  grooming,  and  she 
never  forgot  to  bring  the  dainties  which  Pasha  loved, 
an  apple  or  a  carrot  or  a  sugarplum.  It  is  some¬ 
thing,  too,  to  have  your  nose  patted  by  a  soft  gloved 
hand  and  to  have  such  a  person  as  Miss  Lou  put  her 
xo  arm  around  your  neck  and  whisper  in  your  ear. 
From  no  other  than  Miss  Lou  would  Pasha  permit 
such  intimacy. 

No  paragon,  however,  was  Pasha.  He  had  a 
temper,  and  his  whims  were  as  many  as  those  of  a 
is  school-girl.  He  was  particular  as  to  who  put  on  his 
bridle.  He  had  notions  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  a  currycomb  should  be  used.  A  red  ribbon  or 
a  bandanna  handkerchief  put  him  in  a  rage,  while 
green,  the  holy  color  of  the  Mohammedan,  soothed 
20  his  nerves.  A  lively  pair  of  heels  he  had,  and  he 
knew  how  to  use  his  teeth.  The  black  stable-boys 
found  that  out,  and  so  did  the  stern-faced  man  who 
was  known  as  “Mars”  Clayton.  This  “Mars”  Clay¬ 
ton  had  ridden  Pasha  once,  had  ridden  him  as  he 
25  rode  his  big,  ugly,  hard-bitted  roan  hunter,  and 
Pasha  had  not  enjoyed  the  ride.  Still,  Miss  Lou  and 
Pasha  often  rode  out  with  “Mars”  Clayton  and  the 
parrot-nosed  roan.  That  is,  they  did  until  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Dave. 
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In  Mr.  Dave,  Pasha  found  a  new  friend.  From  a 
far  Northern  State  was  Mr.  Dave.  He  had  come  in 
a  ship  to  buy  tobacco,  but  after  he  had  bought  his 
cargo  he  still  stayed  at  Gray  Oaks,  “to  complete 
5  Pasha’s  education,”  so  he  said. 

Many  wrays  had  Mr.  Dave  which  Pasha  liked.  He 
had  a  gentle  manner  of  talking  to  you,  of  smoothing 
your  flanks  and  rubbing  your  ears,  which  gained 
your  confidence  and  made  you  sure  that  he  under- 
10  stood.  He  was  firm  and  sure  in  giving  command, 
yet  so  patient  in  teaching  one  tricks,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  learn. 

So,  almost  before  Pasha  knew  it,  he  could  stand 
on  his  hind  legs,  could  step  around  in  a  circle  in 
is  time  to  a  tune  which  Mr.  Dave  whistled,  and  could 
do  other  things  which  few  horses  ever  learn  to  do. 
His  chief  accomplishment,  however,  was  to  kneel 
on  his  forelegs  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  A  long 
time  it  took  Pasha  to  learn  this,  but  Mr.  Dave  told 
20  him  over  and  over  again,  by  word  and  sign,  until 
at  last  the  son  of  the  great  Selim  could  strike  a 
pose  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Mecca 
pilgrim. 

“It’s  simply  wonderful !”  declared  Miss  Lou. 

25  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Dave  had 
been  teaching  tricks  to  horses  ever  since  he  was  a 
small  boy,  and  never  had  he  found  such  an  apt  pupil 
as  Pasha. 

Many  a  glorious  gallop  did  Pasha  and  Miss  Lou 
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have  while  Mr.  Dave  stayed  at  Gray  Oaks,  Mr.  Dave 
riding  the  big  bay  gelding  that  Miss  Lou,  with  all 
her  daring,  had  never  ventured  tq  mount.  It  was 
not  all  galloping  though,  for  Pasha  and  the  big  bay 
5  often  walked  for  miles  through  the  wood  lanes,  side 
by  side  and  very  close  together,  while  Miss  Lou  and 
Mr.  Dave  talked,  talked,  talked.  How  they  could 
ever  find  so  much  to  say  to  each  other  Pasha  won¬ 
dered. 

10  But  at  last  Mr.  Dave  went  away,  and  with  his 
going  ended  good  times  for  Pasha,  at  least  for  many 
months.  There  followed  strange  doings.  There  was 
much  excitement  among  the  stable-boys,  much  rid¬ 
ing  about,  day  and  night,  by  the  men  of  Gray  Oaks, 
is  and  no  hunting  at  all.  One  day  the  stables  were 
cleared  of  all  horses  save  Pasha. 

“Some  time,  if  he  is  needed  badly,  you  may  have 
Pasha,  but  not  now/’  Miss  Lou  had  said.  And  then 
she  had  hidden  her  face  in  his  cream-white  mane 
20  and  sobbed.  Just  what  the  trouble  was  Pasha  did 
not  understand,  but  he  was  certain  “Mars”  Clayton 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

No  longer  did  Miss  Lou  ride  about  the  country. 
Occasionally  she  galloped  up  and  down  the  highway, 
25  to  the  Pointdexters  and  back,  just  to  let  Pasha 
stretch  his  legs.  Queer  sights  Pasha  saw  on  these 
trips.  Sometimes  he  would  pass  many  men  on 
horses  riding  close  together  in  a  pack,  as  the  hounds 
run  when  they  have  the  scent.  They  wore  strange 
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clothing,  did  these  men,  and  they  carried,  instead 
of  riding  crops,  big  shiny  knives  that  swung  at 
their  sides.  The  sight  of  them  set  Pasha’s  nerves 
tingling.  He  would  sniff  curiously  after  them  and 
5  then  prick  forward  his  ears  and  dance  nervously. 

Of  course  Pasha  knew  that  something  unusual 
was  going  on,  but  what  it  was  he  could  not  guess. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  he  found  out  all 
about  it.  Months  had  passed  when,  late  one  night, 
10  a  hard-breathing,  foam-splotched,  mud-covered 
horse  was  ridden  into  the  yard  and  taken  into  the 
almost  deserted  stable.  Pasha  heard  the  harsh  voice 
of  “Mars”  Clayton  swearing  at  the  stable-boy. 
Pasha  heard  his  own  name  spoken,  and  guessed  that 
is  it  was  he  who  was  wanted.  Next  came  Miss  Lou 
to  the  stable. 

“I’m  very  sorry,”  he  heard  “Mars”  Clayton  say, 
“but  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  this.  The  Yanks  are 
not  more  than  five  miles  behind.” 

20  “But  you’ll  take  good  care  of  him,  won’t  you?” 
he  heard  Miss  Lou  ask  eagerly. 

“Oh,  yes ;  of  course,”  replied  “Mars”  Clayton,  care¬ 
lessly. 

II.  The  Black  Horse  Cavalry 

A  heavy  saddle  was  thrown  on  Pasha’s  back,  the 
25  girths  pulled  cruelly  tight,  and  in  a  moment  “Mars” 
Clayton  was  on  his  back.  They  were  barely  clear 
of  Gray  Oaks  driveway  before  Pasha  felt  something 
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he  had  never  known  before.  It  was  as  if  some  one 
had  jabbed  a  lot  of  little  knives  into  his  ribs.  Roused 
by  pain  and  fright,  Pasha  reared  in  a  wild  attempt 
to  unseat  his  hateful  rider.  But  “Mars”  Clayton’s 
5  knees  seemed  glued  to  Pasha’s  shoulders.  Next 
Pasha  tried  to  shake  him  off  by  sudden  leaps,  side- 
bolts,  and  stiff-legged  jumps.  These  maneuvers 
brought  vicious  jerks  on  the  wicked  chain-bit  that 
was  cutting  Pasha’s  tender  mouth  sorrily  and  more 
10  jabs  from  the  little  knives.  In  this  way  did  Pasha 
fight  until  his  sides  ran  with  blood  and  his  breast 
was  plastered  thick  with  reddened  foam. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  covered  miles  of  road, 
and  at  last,  along  in  the  cold  gray  of  the  morning, 
is  he  was  ridden  into  a  field  where  were  many  tents 
and  horses.  Pasha  was  unsaddled  and  picketed  to 
a  stake.  This  latter  indignity  he  was  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted  to  resent.  All  he  could  do  was  to  stand, 
shivering  with  cold,  trembling  from  nervous  excite- 
2oment,  and  wait  for  what  was  to  happen  next. 

It  seemed  ages  before  anything  did  happen.  The 
beginning  was  a  tripping  bugle-blast.  This  was 
answered  by  the  voice  of  other  bugles  blown  here 
and  there  about  the  field.  In  a  moment  men  began 
25  to  tumble  out  of  the  white  tents.  They  came  by  twos 
and  threes  and  dozens,  until  the  field  was  full  of 
them.  Fires  were  built  on  the  ground,  and  soon 
Pasha  could  scent  coffee  boiling  and  bacon  frying. 
Black  boys  began  moving  about  among  the  horses 
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with  hay  and  oats  and  water.  One  of  them  rubbed 
Pasha  hurriedly  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  It  was  little 
like  the  currying  and  rubbing  with  brush  and  comb 
and  flannel  to  which  he  was  accustomed  and  which 
5  he  needed  just  then,  oh,  how  sadly.  His  trained 
muscles  had  stiffened  so  much  that  every  move¬ 
ment  gave  him  pain.  So  matted  was  his  coat  with 
sweat  and  foam  and  mud  that  it  seemed  as  if  half 
the  pores  of  his  skin  were  choked. 

10  He  had  cooled  his  parched  throat  with  a  long 
draught  of  somewhat  muddy  water,  but  he  had  eaten 
only  half  of  the  armful  of  hay  when  again  the  bugles 
sounded  and  “Mars”  Clayton  appeared.  Tighten¬ 
ing  the  girths,  until  they  almost  cut  into  Pasha’s 
is  tender  skin,  he  jumped  into  the  saddle  and  rode 
off  to  where  a  lot  of  big  black  horses  were  being 
reined  into  line.  In  front  of  this  line  Pasha  was 
wheeled.  He  heard  the  bugles  sound  once  more, 
heard  his  rider  shout  something  to  the  men  behind, 
20  felt  the  wicked  little  knives  in  his  sides,  and  then, 
in  spite  of  aching  legs,  was  forced  into  a  sharp  gal¬ 
lop.  Although  he  knew  it  not,  Pasha  had  joined  the 
Black  Horse  Cavalry. 

The  months  that  followed  were  to  Pasha  one  long, 
25  ugly  dream.  Not  that  he  minded  the  hard  riding 
by  day  and  night.  In  time  he  became  used  to 
all  that.  He  could  even  endure  the  irregular  feed¬ 
ing,  the  sleeping  in  the  open  during  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  the  lack  of  proper  grooming.  But 
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the  vicious  jerks  on  the  torture-provoking  cavalry 
bit,  the  flat  saber  blows  on  the  flank  which  he  not 
infrequently  got  from  his  ill-tempered  master,  and, 
above  all,  the  cruel  digs  of  the  spur-wheels — these 
5  things  he  could  not  understand.  Such  treatment 
he  was  sure  he  did  not  merit.  “Mars”  Clayton  he 
came  to  hate  more  and  more.  Some  day,  Pasha  told 
himself,  he  would  take  vengeance  with  teeth  and 
heels,  even  if  he  died  for  it. 

10  In  the  meantime  he  had  learned  the  cavalry  drill. 
He  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  each  varying 
bugle-call,  from  reveille,  when  one  began  to  paw 
and  stamp  for  breakfast,  to  mournful  taps,  when 
lights  went  out,  and  the  tents  became  dark  and 
is  silent.  Also,  one  learned  to  slow  from  a  gallop  into 
a  walk;  when  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
and  when  to  start  on  the  jump  as  the  first  notes  of 
a  charge  were  sounded.  It  was  better  to  learn  the 
bugle-calls,  he  found,  than  to  wait  for  a  jerk  on  the 
20  bits  or  a  prod  from  the  spurs. 

No  more  was  he  terror-stricken,  as  he  had  been 
on  his  first  day  in  the  cavalry,  at  hearing  behind 
him  the  thunder  of  many  hoofs.  Having  once  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  noise,  he  was  even  thrilled  by  the 
25  swinging  meter  of  it.  A  kind  of  wild  harmony  was 
in  it,  something  which  made  one  forget  everything 
else.  At  such  times  Pasha  longed  to  break  into  his 
long,  wind-splitting  lope,  but  he  learned  that  he 
must  leave  the  others  no  more  than  a  pace  or  two 
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behind,  although  he  could  have  easily  outdistanced 
them  all. 

Also,  Pasha  learned  to  stand  under  fire.  No  more 
did  he  dance  at  the  crack  of  the  carbines  or  the 
szipp-zipp  of  bullets.  He  could  even  hold  his  ground 
when  shells  went  screaming  over  him,  although  this 
was  hardest  of  all  to  bear.  One  could  not  see  them, 
but  their  sound,  like  that  of  great  birds  in  flight, 
was  something  to  try  one’s  nerves.  Pasha  strained 
xohis  ears  to  catch  the  note  of  each  shell  that  came 
whizzing  overhead,  and,  as  it  passed,  looked  inquir¬ 
ingly  over  his  shoulder  as  if  to  ask,  “Now  what  on 
earth  was  that?” 

But  all  this  experience  could  not  prepare  him 
is  for  the  happenings  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
day  in  June.  There  had  been  a  period  full  of  hard 
riding  and  ending  with  a  long  halt.  For  several 
days  hay  and  oats  were  brought  with  some  regu¬ 
larity.  Pasha  was  even  provided  with  an  apology 
20  for  a  stall.  It  was  made  by  leaning  two  rails  against 
a  fence.  Some  hay  was  thrown  between  the  rails. 
This  was  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  roomy  box-stall, 
filled  with  clean  straw,  which  Pasha  always  had  at 
Gray  Oaks,  but  it  was  as  good  as  any  provided  for 
25  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry. 

And  how  many,  many  horses  there  were !  As  far 
as  Pasha  could  see  in  either  direction  the  line  ex¬ 
tended.  Never  before  had  he  seen  so  many  horses 
at  one  time.  And  men !  The  fields  and  woods  were 
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full  of  them;  some  in  brown  butternut,  some  in 
homespun  gray,  and  many  in  clothes  having  no 
uniformity  of  color  at  all.  “Mars”  Clayton  was 
dressed  better  than  most,  for  on  his  butternut  coat 
5  were  shiny  shoulder-straps,  and  it  was  closed  with 
shiny  buttons.  Pasha  took  little  pride  in  this.  He 
knew  his  master  for  a  cruel  and  heartless  rider, 
and  for  nothing  more. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  parade,  when  Pasha 
10  was  carefully  groomed  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
There  were  bands  playing  and  flags  flying.  Pasha, 
forgetful  of  his  ill-treatment  and  prancing  proudly 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  coal-black  horses, 
passed  in  review  before  a  big,  bearded  man  wearing 
isa  slouch  hat  fantastically  decorated  with  long 
plumes  and  sitting  a  great  black  horse  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  knot  of  officers. 

III.  The  Charge 

Early  next  morning  Pasha  was  awakened  by  the 
distant  growl  of  heavy  guns.  By  daylight  he  was 
20  on  the  move,  thousands  of  other  horses  with  him. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  rode  to  the  place  where  the 
guns  were  growling.  Sometimes  they  were  on  roads, 
sometimes  they  crossed  fields,  and  again  they 
plunged  into  the  woods  where  the  low  branches 
25  struck  one’s  eyes  and  scratched  one’s  flanks.  At 
last  they  broke  clear  of  the  trees  to  come  suddenly 
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upon  such  a  scene  as  Pasha  had  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed. 

Far  across  the  open  field  he  could  see  troop  on 
troop  of  horses  coming  toward  him.  They  seemed 
5  to  be  pouring  over  the  crest  of  a  low  hill,  as  if  driven 
onward  by  some  unseen  force  behind.  Instantly 
Pasha  heard,  rising  from  the  throats  of  thousands 
of  riders,  on  either  side  and  behind  him,  that  fierce, 
wild  yell  which  he  had  come  to  know  meant  the 
10  approach  of  trouble.  High  and  shrill  and  menacing 
it  rang  as  it  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  those 
in  the  rear.  Next  the  bugles  began  to  sound,  and 
in  quick  obedience  the  horses  formed  in  line  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  line  which  stretched  on 
^either  flank  until  one  could  hardly  see  where  it 
ended. 

From  the  distant  line  came  no  answering  cry,  but 
Pasha  could  hear  the  bugles  blowing  and  he  could 
see  the  fronts  massing.  Then  came  the  order  to 
20  charge  at  a  gallop.  This  set  Pasha  to  tugging  ea¬ 
gerly  at  the  bit,  but  for  what  reason  he  did  not  know. 
He  knew  only  that  he  was  part  of  a  great  and  solid 
line  of  men  and  horses  sweeping  furiously  across 
a  field  toward  that  other  line  which  he  had  seen 
25  pouring  over  the  hill  crest. 

He  could  scarcely  see  at  all  now.  The  thousands 
of  hoofs  had  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  that  not  only 
enveloped  the  onrushing  line,  but  rolled  before  it. 
Nor  could  Pasha  hear  anything  save  the  thunderous 
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thud  of  many  feet.  Even  the  shrieking  of  the  shells 
was  drowned.  But  for  the  restraining  bit  Pasha 
would  have  leaped  forward  and  cleared  the  line. 
Never  had  he  been  so  stirred.  The  inherited  mem- 
5  ory  of  countless  desert  raids,  made  by  his  Arab  an¬ 
cestors,  was  doing  its  work.  For  what  seemed  a 
long  time  this  continued,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  blind  and  frenzied  race,  there  loomed  out  of  the 
thick  air,  as  if  it  had  appeared  by  magic,  the  oppos¬ 
ing  line. 

Pasha  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  which 
seemed  like  a  heaving  wall  of  tossing  heads  and  of 
foam- whitened  necks  and  shoulders.  Here  and  there 
gleamed  red,  distended  nostrils  and  straining  eyes. 
15  Bending  above  was  another  wall,  a  wall  of  dusty 
blue  coats,  of  grim  faces,  and  of  dust-powdered  hats. 
Bristling  above  all  was  a  threatening  crest  of  wav¬ 
ing  blades. 

What  would  happen  when  the  lines  met?  Almost 
20  before  the  query  was  thought  there  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  With  an  earth-jarring  crash  they  came 
together.  The  lines  wavered  back  from  the  shock 
of  impact  and  then  the  whole  struggle  appeared 
to  Pasha  to  center  about  him.  Of  course  this  was 
25  not  so.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  either  line  had  been  that  of  the  cream- 
white  charger  in  the  very  center  of  the  Black  Horse 
regiment. 

For  one  confused  moment  Pasha  heard  about  his 
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ears  the  whistle  and  clash  of  sabers,  the  spiteful 
crackle  of  small  arms,  the  snorting  of  horses,  and 
the  cries  of  men.  For  an  instant  he  was  wedged 
tightly  in  the  frenzied  mass,  and  then,  by  one  des- 
sperate  leap,  such  as  he  had  learned  on  the  hunting 
field,  he  shook  himself  clear. 

Not  until  some  minutes  later  did  Pasha  notice  that 
the  stirrups  were  dangling  empty  and  that  the  bridle- 
rein  hung  loose  on  his  neck.  Then  he  knew  that  at 
10  last  he  was  free  from  “Mars”  Clayton.  At  the  same 
time  he  felt  himself  seized  by  an  overpowering  dread. 
While  conscious  of  a  guiding  hand  on  the  reins  Pasha 
had  abandoned  himself  to  the  fierce  joy  of  the 
charge.  But  now,  finding  himself  riderless  in  the 
15  midst  of  a  horrid  din,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
which  way  to  turn.  His  only  impulse  was  to  escape. 
But  where?  Lifting  high  his  fine  head  and  snorting 
with  terror  he  rushed  about,  first  this  way  and  then 
that,  frantically  seeking  a  way  out  of  this  fog-filled 
20  field  of  dreadful  pandemonium.  Now  he  swerved 
in  his  course  to  avoid  a  charging  squad,  now  he  was 
turned  aside  by  prone  objects  at  sight  of  which  he 
snorted  fearfully.  Although  the  blades  still  rang 
and  the  carbines  still  spoke,  there  were  no  more  to 
25  be  seen  either  lines  or  order.  Here  and  there  in 
the  dust-clouds  scurried  horses,  some  with  riders 
and  some  without,  by  twos,  by  fours,  or  in  squads 
of  twenty  or  more.  The  sound  of  shooting  and 
slashing  and  shouting  filled  the  air. 
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To  Pasha  it  seemed  an  eternity  that  he  had  been 
tearing  about  the  field  when  he  shied  at  the  figure 
of  a  man  sitting  on  the  ground.  Pasha  was  about 
to  wheel  and  dash  away  when  the  man  called  to 
5  him.  Surely  the  tones  were  familiar.  With  wide- 
open,  sniffing  nostrils  and  trembling  knees,  Pasha 
.  stopped  and  looked  hard  at  the  man  on  the  ground. 

“Pasha!  Pasha!”  the  man  called  weakly.  The 
voice  sounded  like  that  of  Mr.  Dave. 

10  “Come,  boy !  Come,  boy !”  said  the  man  in  a  coax¬ 
ing  tone,  which  recalled  to  Pasha  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  at  Gray  Oaks  years  before.  Still  Pasha 
sniffed  and  hesitated. 

“Come  here,  Pasha,  old  fellow.  For  God’s  sake, 
is  come  here!” 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal.  Step  by  step 
Pasha  went  nearer.  He  continued  to  tremble,  for 
this  man  on  the  ground,  although  his  voice  was  that 
of  Mr.  Dave,  looked  much  different  from  the  one 
20  who  had  taught  him  tricks. 

Besides,  there  was  about  him  the  scent  of  fresh 
blood.  Pasha  could  see  the  stain  of  it  on  his 
blue  trousers. 

“Come,  boy.  Come,  Pasha,”  insisted  the  man  on 
25  the  ground,  holding  out  an  encouraging  hand. 
Slowly  Pasha  obeyed  until  he  could  sniff  the  man’s 
fingers.  Another  step  and  the  man  was  smoothing 
his  nose,  still  speaking  gently  and  coaxingly  in  a 
faint  voice.  In  the  end  Pasha  was  assured  that  the 
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man  was  really  the  Mr.  Dave  of  old,  and  glad  enough 
Pasha  was  to  know  it. 

“Now,  Pasha/’  said  Mr.  Dave,  “we’ll  see  if  you’ve 
forgotten  your  tricks,  and  may  the  good  Lord  grant 
5 you  haven’t.  Down,  sir!  Kneel,  Pasha,  kneel!” 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  Pasha  had  been 
asked  to  do  this,  a  very  long  time;  but  here  was 
Mr.  Dave  asking  him,  in  just  the  same  tone  as  of 
old,  and  in  just  the  same  way.  So  Pasha,  forgetting 
10  his  terror  under  the  soothing  spell  of  Mr.  Dave’s 
voice,  forgetting  the  fearful  sights  and  sounds  about 
him,  remembering  only  that  here  was  the  Mr.  Dave 
whom  he  loved,  asking  him  to  do  his  old  trick— well, 
Pasha  knelt. 

is  “Easy  now,  boy;  steady!”  Pasha  heard  him  say. 
Mr.  Dave  was  dragging  himself  along  the  ground 
to  Pasha’s  side.  “Steady  now,  Pasha ;  steady,  boy !” 
He  felt  Mr.  Dave’s  hand  on  the  pommel.  “So-o-o, 
boy;  so-o-o!”  Slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  he  felt  Mr.  Dave 
20  crawling  into  the  saddle,  and  although  Pasha’s  knees 
ached  from  the  unfamiliar  strain,  he  stirred  not  a 
muscle  until  he  got  the  command,  “Up,  Pasha,  up !” 

Then,  with  a  trusted  hand  on  the  bridle-rein, 
Pasha  joyfully  bounded  away  through  the  fog,  until 
25  the  battle-field  was  left  behind.  Of  the  long  ride 
that  ensued  only  Pasha  knows,  for  Mr.  Dave  kept 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  more  by  force  of  muscular 
habit  than  anything  else.  A  man  who  has  learned  to 
sleep  on  horseback  does  not  easily  fall  off,  even 
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though  he  has  not  the  full  command  of  his  senses. 
Only  for  the  first  hour  or  so  did  Pasha’s  rider  do 
much  toward  guiding  their  course.  In  hunting- 
horses,  however,  the  sense  of  direction  is  strong. 
5  Pasha  had  it — especially  for  one  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  This  point  was  south.  So,  unknowing  of  the 
possible  peril  into  which  he  might  be  taking  his 
rider,  south  he  went.  How  Pasha  ever  did  it,  as  I 
have  said,  only  Pasha  knows;  but  in  the  end  he 
10  struck  the  Richmond  Pike. 

It  was  a  pleading  whinny  which  aroused  Miss  Lou 
at  early  daybreak.  Under  her  window  she  saw 
Pasha,  and  on  his  back  a  limp  figure  in  a  blue,  dust- 
covered,  dark-stained  uniform.  And  that  was  how 
is  Pasha’s  cavalry  career  came  to  an  end.  That  one 
fierce  charge  was  his  last. 


In  the  Washington  home  of  a  certain  Maine  Con¬ 
gressman  you  may  see,  hung  in  a  place  of  honor  and 
lavishly  framed,  the  picture  of  a  horse.  It  is  very 
20  creditably  done  in  oils,  is  this  picture.  It  is  of  a 
cream-white  horse,  with  an  arched  neck,  clean,  slim 
legs,  and  a  splendid  flowing  tail. 

Should  you  have  any  favors  of  state  to  ask  of  this 
Maine  Congressman  it  would  be  the  wise  thing, 
25  before  stating  your  request,  to  say  something  nice 
about  the  horse  in  the  picture.  Then  the  Congress¬ 
man  will  probably  say,  looking  fondly  at  the  picture : 
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“I  must  tell  Lou — er — my  wife,  you  know,  what  you 
have  said.  Yes,  that  was  Pasha.  He  saved  my  neck 
at  Brandy  Station.  He  was  one-half  Arab,  Pasha 
was,  and  the  other  half,  sir,  was  human.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  time.  What  period  of  American  history  does  this 
story  describe?  Did  Mr.  Dave  wear  the  blue  uniform  or 
the  gray?  On  which  side  did  “Mars”  Clayton  fight? 

Silent  reading  and  story-telling.  After  reading  the  story 
silently  test  your  knowledge  of  it  by  telling  these  stories: 

I.  Pasha’s  life  at  Gray  Oaks. 

II.  Pasha’s  experience  in  training  with  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry. 

III.  How  Pasha  entered  the  battle  and  how  he  rescued 
Mr.  Dave. 

The  characters.  Tell  the  part  that  each  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  played  in  the  story:  Miss  Lou,  “Mars”  Clayton,  Mr. 
Dave.  How  did  these  two  men  differ?  Contrast  their 
methods  of  horse-training.  How  are  we  told  that  Mr. 
Dave  and  Miss  Lou  were  married?  What  relation  do  you 
think  Miss  Lou  was  to  “Mars”  Clayton? 

For  discussion.  1.  At  what  point  in  the  story  do  you  be¬ 
gin  to  suspect  that  war  has  broken  out?  2.  Where  are 
you  first  told  that  Clayton  rode  with  sharp  spurs?  3. 
What  must  a  war  horse  learn  that  is  new?  4.  What  part 
of  the  cavalry  training  was  pleasant  to  Pasha?  5.  What 
examples  can  you  give  of  cavalry  horses  or  fire  apparatus 
horses  becoming  so  well  trained  that  they  seem  to  possess 
almost  human  intelligence? 

Word  study.  These  words  are  found  in  the  Glossary: 
venerable,  sheik,  Allah,  hurdle,  paragon,  saber,  fantastically, 
menacing,  frenzied,  conspicuous,  pandemonium. 
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The  author.  Sewell  Ford,  a  lover  of  horses  and  a  writer 
of  many  stories  about  them,  lives  in  Florida.  The  book 
from  which  the  story  of  Pasha  is  taken  is  called  Horses 
Nine.  You  would  enjoy  reading  the  entire  book. 
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ADVENTURE 

A  RACE  WITH  THE  INDIANS 
James  Willard  Schultz 

The  boy  who  tells  this  thrilling  story  was  a  lad  of  twelve 
whose  home  was  in  St.  Louis.  He  went  with  his  Uncle 
Wesley  on  a  fur-trading  trip  through  Western  Canada 
where  he  had  many  interesting  adventures. 

My  Uncle  Wesley  was  a  valued  clerk  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fur  Company.  He  was  sent  from  one  to  another 
of  their  Far-Western  forts,  as  occasion  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  arose,  and  frequently  he  was  in  full  charge  of  a 
5  post  for  months  at  a  time,  while  the  factor  went  on 
a  trip  to  the  States.  When  we  arrived  in  Fort  Union 
he  was  told  that  he  must  go  on  to  Fort  Benton, 
where  the  factor  needed  his  help.  At  that  time,  since 
the  company’s  steamboats  went  no  farther  than  Fort 
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Union,  all  the  goods  for  the  posts  beyond  were  sent 
in  keel-boats. 

A  keel-boat  was  lying  at  Fort  Union  when  we 
arrived  there;  it  was  waiting  for  part  of  the  Chip- 
spewa’s  cargo  of  ammunition,  guns,  and  various  trade 
goods,  mostly  tobacco,  red  and  blue  cloth,  brass  wire 
for  jewelry,  Chinese  vermilion,  and  small  trinkets. 
These  were  soon  transferred,  and  we  resumed  our 
voyage,  Uncle  Wesley  in  charge  of  the  boat  and  crew. 
10  The  Minnie  was  sixty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and 
was  decked  over.  The  crew  consisted  of  thirty 
French-Canadian  cordelliers,  or  towmen,  a  cook,  a 
steersman  and  two  bowmen,  and  a  hunter  with  his 
horse.  In  a  very  small  cabin  aft  there  were  two 
15  bunks.  Forward  there  was  a  mast  and  sail  for  use 
when  the  wind  was  favorable — which  was  seldom. 
There  was  a  big  sweep  oar  on  each  side,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poles  were  scattered  along  the  deck  to  be  used 
as  occasion  required.  In  the  bow  there  was  a  four- 
20  pound  howitzer,  loaded  with  plenty  of  powder,  and 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  trade  balls,  in  case  of  an  at¬ 
tack  by  Indians,  which  was  not  at  all  improbable. 

By  the  channel  it  was  called  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Fort  Union  to  Fort  Benton,  where  we  hoped 
25  to  arrive  in  two  months.  After  the  first  day’s  ex¬ 
perience,  I  thought  that  we  should  be  fortunate  if 
we  reached  the  place  in  two  years.  From  morning 
until  night  the  cordelliers  toiled  as  I  had  never  seen 
men  toil  before.  It  was  a  painful  sight,  those  thirty 
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men  tugging  on  the  long  tow-rope  as  they  floundered 
through  water  often  waist-deep ;  through  quicksand 
or  mud  so  tenacious  that  the  more  unfortunate  were 
dragged  out  of  it  gasping  for  breath  and  smeared 
5  with  the  stuff  from  head  to  foot.  They  frequently 
lost  their  footing  on  steep  places  and  rolled  down 
into  deep  water;  banks  of  earth  caved  upon  them; 
they  were  scratched  and  torn  by  rose-brush  and  bull- 
berry  thorns;  they  were  obliged  to  cut  trails  along 
10  the  top  of  the  banks  in  places,  and  to  clear  a  way  for 
the  boat  through  dense  masses  of  sawyers  and  drift¬ 
wood. 

Yet  through  it  all  they  were  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  at  the  evening  camp-fire  my  uncle  was  fre- 
15  quently  obliged  to  speak  harshly  to  keep  them  from 
shouting  their  voyageur  songs,  that  might  have 
brought  some  prowling  war  party  of  Indians  down 
on  us.  The  food  of  these  men  was  meat — nothing 
but  meat,  washed  down  with  a  little  tea.  Sometimes 
20  they  managed  to  dig  a  few  pommes  blanches,  white, 
edible  roots  that  were  very  palatable  when  roasted 
in  the  coals.  Uncle  Wesley  and  I  had  a  box  of  hard 
crackers  and  a  few  pounds  of  flour  and  sugar.  When 
they  were  gone,  he  told  me,  we  should  have  no  more 
25  until  we  sat  down  to  our  Christmas  dinner.  That 
did  not  worry  me ;  I  thought  that  if  big,  strong  men 
could  live  on  meat,  a  boy  could,  too. 

The  river  wound  like  a  snake  through  the  great 
valley.  There  were  long  points  only  a  mile  or  two 
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across  by  land,  but  many  times  that  distance  round 
by  the  channel.  Sometimes  when  we  came  to  such  a 
place  Uncle  Wesley  and  I  would  hunt  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  then  wait  for  the  boat.  On  these  trips  I 
skilled  my  first  deer  and  elk  and  antelope — not  to  men¬ 
tion  several  more  buffalo. 

But  Uncle  Wesley  was  always  uneasy  when  away 
from  the  boat;  he  was  responsible  for  it  and  its 
cargo,  which  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
10  sand  dollars  in  furs.  Should  anything  happen  to  it 
while  he  was  away  from  it,  even  for  an  hour’s  hunt, 
his  hope  of  eventually  becoming  a  member  of  the 
great  company  would  have  to  be  given  up.  Finally, 
after  minute  instructions  in  the  proper  handling  of 
15  the  rifle,  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  hunter  on 
his  daily  quests  for  meat. 

Baptiste  Rondin  was  a  dreamy,  gentle  little  Creole 
from  Louisiana.  He  came  from  a  good  family,  had 
not  been  taught  to  work,  and  had  hated  books,  so  he 
20  told  me.  So  when  misfortune  came  to  his  family, 
and  he  had  to  do  something,  he  chose  the  position  he 
now  held  in  preference  to  others  with  more  pay 
which  had  been  offered  him. 

When  we  started  out  in  the  morning,  I  would  climb 
25  up  behind  him  on  the  gentle  old  horse,  and  we  would 
ride  for  miles  up  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  river. 
We  always  saw  various  kinds  of  game  soon  after 
leaving  the  boat,  but  never  attempted  to  kill  any 
until  some  was  found  convenient  to  the  shore  of  the 
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river,  where  the  boat  could  land  and  the  meat  easily 
be  taken  aboard. 

Besides  looking  for  game,  we  examined  every 
dusty  trail,  every  mudflat  and  sandbar,  and  con- 
sstantly  scanned  the  bottoms  and  the  hills  for  signs 
of  Indians.  They  were  the  great  terror  of  the  cor- 
delliers ;  often  a  boat’s  crew  was  surprised  and  killed, 
or  the  cargo  was  destroyed. 

We  tied  up  one  night  four  or  five  miles  below  the 
10  mouth  of  the  Musselshell  River,  which  my  Uncle 
Wesley  said  Lewis  and  Clark  had  so  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quantities  of  fossil  shells  that  are  found 
there. 

Early  the  next  morning  Baptiste  saddled  the  old 
15  horse,  and  we  started  out  to  hunt  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cordelliers  hauled  the  rope  tight  and  began 
their  weary  tramp. 

We  came  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  big  bottom  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Musselshell.  Opposite  the  mouth  there 
20  was  a  heavily  timbered  island.  One  small  band  of 
antelope  was  the  only  game  in  sight  between  us  and 
the  Musselshell.  On  the  other  side  of  it,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bottom  and  close  to  the  Missouri,  there 
were  a  couple  of  hundred  buffalo,  some  feeding,  some 
25  lying  down. 

They  were  so  far  away  that  we  rode  boldly  through 
the  tall  sage-brush  to  the  little  river,  and  across  it 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  strip  of  timber.  There  Bap- 
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tiste  told  me  to  remain  with  the  horse  while  he  crept 
out  to  the  herd  and  made  a  killing.  I  did  not  like 
being  left  alone.  There  were  many  fresh  grizzly 
tracks  on  the  river  sands  just  behind  me,  and  I  was 
5  afraid  of  the  terrible  animals,  so  afraid  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  dismount  and  gather  some  strawberries 
which  showed  in  the  grass  at  the  horse’s  feet. 

The  passing  minutes  seemed  hours.  The  tall  sage¬ 
brush  out  ahead  had  swallowed  Baptiste.  By  rising 
10  in  the  stirrups  I  could  just  see  the  backs  of  some  of 
the  distant  buffalo.  A  sudden  splash  in  the  river 
made  my  heart  flutter,  and  I  quickly  turned  to  see 
what  had  caused  it. 

Here  and  there  between  the  trees  and  brush  its 
is  glistening  surface  was  in  plain  view,  and  through 
one  opening  I  saw  something  more  terrible  than  a 
whole  band  of  grizzlies:  an  Indian  crossing  toward 
me.  I  saw  his  face,  painted  red  with  blue  bars  across 
the  cheeks;  I  noted  that  he  wore  leather  clothing; 
20  that  a  shield  hung  suspended  from  his  left  arm ;  that 
in  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  bow  and  a  few  arrows. 

All  this  I  noted  in  an  instant  of  time;  and  then 
nearer  to  me,  and  more  to  the  right,  a  stick  snapped, 
and  I  turned  my  head  to  see  another  Indian  in  the 
25  act  of  letting  an  arrow  fly  at  me.  I  yelled  and  gave 
the  horse  such  a  thump  with  the  stock  of  my  rifle 
that  he  made  a  long,  quick  leap.  That  was  a  lucky 
thing  for  me.  The  arrow  aimed  at  my  body  cut 
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through  my  coat  sleeve  and  gashed  my  left  arm  just 
above  the  elbow. 

I  yelled  frantically  for  Baptiste  and  urged  the 
horse  on  through  the  sage-brush.  I  looked  back,  and 
5  saw  that  Indians  all  up  and  down  the  stream  were 
leaving  the  timber  and  running  toward  me.  I  looked 
ahead  and  saw  the  smoke  of  Baptiste’s  gun,  heard 
the  report,  saw  the  buffalo  bunch  up  and  then  scurry 
westward  for  the  nearest  hills. 

10  The  thought  came  to  me  that  I  could  pick  the 
hunter  up,  and  that  the  old  horse  would  easily  carry 
us  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Indians 
afoot.  That  hope  was  shattered  a  moment  later. 
The  buffalo  suddenly  circled  and  came  back  into  the 
15  bottom,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  been  turned  by  some 
Indians  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  Indians  were  strung 
out  clear  across  the  flat,  were  leaping  through  the 
sage-brush  toward  us,  and  shouting  their  dreadful 
war-cry;  they  were  hemming  us  in  on  the  south,  and 
20  the  great  river  cut  off  our  retreat  to  the  north. 

I  urged  the  old  horse  on,  determined  to  reach  Bap¬ 
tiste  and  die  by  his  side,  but  the  Indians  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  hills  were  now  quite  near  him.  I  saw 
him  raise  his  rifle  and  fire  at  the  one  in  the  lead,  then 
25  turn  and  run  a  few  steps  and  spring  from  the  high 
cut-bank  into  the  river.  But  just  before  jumping 
he  paused,  and  raising  a  hand,  motioned  to  me  to 
turn  back. 

To  turn  back!  Accustomed  to  obeying  him,  I 
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sawed  on  the  bridle  and  the  horse  stopped.  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  and  saw  that  the  nearest  of  the 
Indians  were  not  three  hundred  yards  from  me.  In 
my  distress  I  cried: 

5  “What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  what  shall  I — -what  can  I 
do  to  escape?” 

I  do  not  know  why  I  cried  out.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  one  to  answer,  to  advise,  or  assist  me.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  in  times  of  stress  men  shout  the 
10  questions  that  they  ask  themselves.  Why  had  Bap¬ 
tiste  motioned  me  to  go  back,  when  by  doing  so  I 
must  run  right  into  the  Indians?  I  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  his  signal.  Clearly,  my  only  chance  of 
escape  was  the  same  as  his,  and  that  was  by  the  river, 
is  Pummeling  the  old  horse  with  rifle-stock  and  heels, 
I  headed  him  for  the  stream.  Not  straight  toward  it, 
where  the  bank  was  apparently  very  high,  but 
obliquely,  toward  a  point  not  far  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Musselshell.  There  the  bank  was  certainly  not 
20  high,  for  the  tips  of  water-willows  peeped  above  it. 
In  a  few  moments  I  was  close  enough  to  look  over  it. 
Between  the  narrow  strip  of  willows  and  the  edge  of 
the  water  there  was  an  oozy  mudflat,  fifty  yards 
wide,  impassable  for  man  or  horse. 

25  I  looked  back  at  the  enemy,  and  saw  that  when  I 
turned  downstream,  those  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  bottom  had  given  up  the  chase,  while  the  rest  had 
turned  with  me  and  run  faster  than  ever.  Thus 
there  was  a  wide  gap  between  the  two  parties,  and 
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I  circled  toward  it,  as  my  last  chance.  First  up  the 
river  for  several  hundred  yards,  then  straight  south, 
away  from  it.  Both  parties  immediately  perceived 
my  intention,  and  spurted  to  close  the  gap.  Harder 
5  and  harder  I  thumped  the  horse,  although  by  this 
time  he  had  waked  up,  and  was  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  flight.  The  distance  between  the  two 
parties  of  Indians  was  now  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  I  was  more  than  that  from  the  point 
10 for  which  we  all  were  heading;  but  to  offset  this  I 
was  covering  the  ground  much  faster  than  they  were 

The  Indians  were  now  yelling  frightfully,  to  en¬ 
courage  one  another  to  greater  speed.  I  could  see 
their  painted  faces,  and  a  little  later  their  fierce  eyes, 
is  The  gap  was  very  small  now;  they  began  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  several  pieces  of  lead  ripped  by  me  with  the 
sound  of  tearing  paper.  I  did  not  try  to  use  my 
rifle.  In  that  first  experience  there  was  no  anger 
in  my  heart  against  the  enemy,  nothing  but  fear  of 
20  them. 

I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  head  me  off,  if  only  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  I 
bent  low  over  the  horse  to  make  myself  as  small  a 
target  as  possible.  More  guns  boomed  close  on  each 
25  side  of  me.  Arrows  whizzed,  too,  and  the  shaft  of 
one  struck  my  rifle-stock,  glanced  from  it,  and  cut 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  That  was  when  I 
passed  right  between  the  two  parties. 

In  a  dazed  way,  I  kept  urging  the  horse  on,  until 
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presently  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  past  the  danger 
point.  Having  looked  back  to  make  sure  of  this,  I 
changed  my  course,  crossed  the  Musselshell,  and 
went  on  down  the  bottom,  and  then  along  the  shore 
sof  the  river  several  miles,  until  I  came  to  the  boat. 

When  the  cordelliers  saw  me  returning  in  such 
haste,  they  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  They 
ceased  towing,  and  let  the  boat  drift  in  to  the  bank, 
in  such  a  position  that  I  rode  right  on  the  deck.  I 
10  was  still  so  frightened  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
talk,  but  my  uncle,  guessing  the  parts  of  the  story 
which  I  omitted,  ordered  all  the  men  aboard.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  at  the  other  shore  of  the  river. 

The  cordelliers  objected  to  going  on  with  the  tow- 
i5  line,  but  my  uncle  was  firm  that  they  should  start 
without  delay,  and  they  did.  The  steersman,  an  old 
and  tried  employee,  was  sent  ahead  of  them  to  scout, 
and  Uncle  Wesley  took  his  place  at  the  sweep.  The 
howitzer  was  freshly  primed,  and  one  of  the  men 
20  instructed  to  stand  by,  ready  to  aim  and  fire  it.  I 
was  anxious  about  Baptiste,  and  although  my  uncle 
told  me  not  to  worry,  I  doubted  if  we  should  ever  see 
him  again. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  arrived  off  the  island  oppo- 
25  site  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  and  lo!  Baptiste 
came  out  of  the  brush  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  and 
signaled  us  to  take  him  aboard.  That  was  done  with 
the  skiff.  As  soon  as  he  came  on  deck  he  ran  to  me, 
in  his  impetuous  French  way,  gave  me  a  hug  and  a 
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thump  on  the  back,  and  exclaimed,  “It  is  my  brave 
boy !  And  he  is  safe !  One  little  wound  in  the  hand? 
That  is  nothing.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  made  the 
escape/’ 

5  But  at  this  moment  my  uncle  came  to  consult  the 
hunter,  and  my  story  was  deferred.  I  learned  from 
Baptiste  later  that  the  Indians  were  Crees,  probably 
on  their  way  south,  to  raid  the  Crow  horse  herds. 

By  this  time  we  had  passed  the  island.  Baptiste 
10  was  just  asking  us  to  note  how  high  the  cut-bank 
was  from  which  he  had  jumped  into  the  stream, 
when  the  whole  party  of  Indians  rose  out  of  the  sage¬ 
brush  at  the  edge  of  it,  and  with  much  yelling,  fired 
their  guns  at  us.  As  the  distance  was  three  or  four 
is  hundred  yards,  only  a  few  of  their  balls  struck  any¬ 
where  near  the  boat.  Uncle  Wesley  himself  sprang 
to  the  howitzer,  swung  it  ’round,  tilted  up  the  barrel, 
and  fired  it.  Some  of  the  balls  dropped  into  the 
water  near  the  far  shore,  several  spatted  little  puffs 
20  of  dust  out  of  the  dry  cut-bank,  and  others  must  have 
passed  right  among  the  war  party.  Anyway,  the  In¬ 
dians  all  ducked  down  and  ran  back  from  the  bluff. 
We  saw  no  more  of  them. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Questions  to  answer  after  silent  reading.  1.  Explain  the 
business  of  the  boy’s  uncle.  2.  Describe  the  keel-boat  and 
the  method  of  navigation.  3.  Tell  about  the  cordelliers; 
their  work,  their  amusement,  their  behavior.  Why  were 
they  not  permitted  to  sing  ?  4.  Describe  the  daily 
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quests  of  Baptiste  and  the  boy.  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
race.  6.  What  did  the  Indians  do  when  the  boy  escaped 
them?  7.  Explain  if  you  can  just  what  course  Baptiste 
followed  in  the  adventure. 

The  picture.  Picture  the  scene  of  the  race :  the  river,  the 
timber,  the  hills,  the  two  parties  of  Indians,  the  boy 
and  horse.  Can  you  draw  it?  Can  you  fancy  the  race 
portrayed  in  a  motion  picture? 

Words  to  explain.  The  Glossary  explains  the  use  of  these 
words  in  the  story:  factor,  vermilion,  howitzer,  cordel- 
liers,  sawyers,  voyageur,  creole,  fossil  shells,  obliquely. 

Library  reading.  This  incident  is  taken  from  a  book  en¬ 
titled  With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies.  You  would  enjoy 
reading  the  entire  book,  and  also  Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy, 
by  the  same  author. 


IN  ARDEN  FOREST 

William  Shakespeare 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither! 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


ROADWAYS1 
John  Masefield 

One  who  has  lived  long  at  sea  is  seldom  happy  ashore. 

In  this  poem  we  feel  the  lure  of  the  sea  to  the  sailor. 

One  road  leads  to  London, 

One  road  leads  to  Wales, 

My  road  leads  me  seawards 
To  the  white  dipping  sails. 

One  road  leads  to  the  river, 

As  it  goes  singing  slow ; 

My  road  leads  to  shipping, 

Where  the  bronzed  sailors  go. 

Leads  me,  lures  me,  calls  me 
To  salt  green  tossing  sea ; 

A  road  without  earth’s  road-dust 
Is  the  right  road  for  me. 

A  wet  road  heaving,  shining, 

And  wild  with  seagull’s  cries, 

A  mad  salt  sea-wind  blowing 
The  salt  spray  in  my  eyes. 


'Reprinted  from  The  Collected  Poems  of  John  Masefield.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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My  road  calls  me,  lures  me 
West,  east,  south  and  north ; 

Most  roads  lead  men  homewards, 

My  road  leads  me  forth. 

To  add  more  miles  to  the  tally 
Of  gray  miles  left  behind, 

In  quest  of  that  one  beauty 
God  put  me  here  to  find. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  The  sailor  leaving  his  inland  home  comes  to 
a  crossing  of  roads.  Where  do  they  lead  ?  Which  road 
is  his  ? 

Follow  him  as  he  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the  “white 
dipping  sails”;  as  he  reaches  the  wharves  “where  the 
bronzed  sailors  go.”  Which  stanzas  tell  of  his  keen  de¬ 
light  in  the  tossing  green  sea-road?  Which  stanzas  tell  of 
the  vast  stretches  of  sea  that  lie  before  him? 

The  poem.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  the 
most  simple.  This  little  poem,  simple  in  language  and 
form,  is  yet  full  of  music.  As  you  read  it  aloud  you  will 
note  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  “road.”  If  you  are 
fond  of  the  sea,  you  will  like  to  memorize  this  poem. 

The  author.  John  Masefield  was  at  one  time  a  sailor,  and 
has  written  many  poems  of  sea  life.  His  home  is  now 
in  London.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  poems  is  called 
“Sea-Fever.”  Perhaps  a  member  of  your  class  will  find  it 
at  the  library,  and  read  it  for  the  group.  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  by 
Burton  Stevenson. 


A  FURIOUS  ELEPHANT  CHARGE 
Samuel  White  Baker 

This  story  tells  the  experience  of  the  author  when  on 
an  exploring  trip  and  hunting  trip  in  Ceylon.  You  will 
think  it  a  thrilling  tale. 

We  had  just  arrived  at  the  mountain,  which  we 
were  now  leaving  to  our  left,  when  we  suddenly 
halted,  our  attention  having  been  arrested  by  the 
loud  roaring  of  elephants  in  a  jungle  at  the  foot  of 
5  the  hills,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us.  The  roar¬ 
ing  continued  at  intervals,  reverberating  among  the 
rocks  like  distant  thunder,  till  it  at  length  died  away 
to  stillness. 

We  soon  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sound,  and 
10  shortly  discovered  tracks  upon  a  hard,  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  rocks  and  overgrown  with  a  low  jungle 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Following  the  tracks, 
we  began  to  ascend  steep  flights  of  natural  steps 
formed  by  the  layers  of  rock  which  girded  the  foot 
is  of  the  mountain.  These  were  covered  with  jungle, 
interspersed  with  large  masses  of  granite,  which  in 
some  places  formed  alleys  through  which  the  herd 
had  passed.  The  surface  of  the  ground  being  noth¬ 
ing  but  hard  rock,  tracking  was  very  difficult,  and  it 
20  took  me  a  considerable  time  to  follow  up  the  ele¬ 
phants  by  the  pieces  of  twigs  and  crunched  leaves 
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which  they  had  dropped  while  feeding.  I  at  length 
tracked  them  to  a  small  pool  formed  by  the  rain 
water  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock.  Here  they  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  drinking  only  a  few  minutes  previous, 
5  for  the  tracks  of  their  feet  upon  the  margin  of  the 
pool  were  still  wet. 

I  now  went  on  in  advance  of  the  party,  with  great 
caution,  for  I  knew  that  we  were  not  many  paces 
from  the  herd.  Passing  through  several  openings 
io  among  the  rocks,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  level  pla¬ 
teau  of  ground  covered  with  dense  lemon  grass  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  was  so  thick  and  tangled 
that  a  man  could  with  difficulty  force  his  way 
through  it.  This  level  space,  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
i5  tent,  was  surrounded  by  jungle  upon  all  sides  but 
one.  On  this  side,  to  our  right  as  we  entered,  the 
mountain  rose  in  rocky  steps,  from  the  crevices  of 
which  the  lemon  grass  grew  in  tall  tufts. 

The  instant  that  I  arrived  in  this  spot  I  perceived 
20  the  flap  of  an  elephant’s  ear  in  the  high  grass,  about 
thirty  paces  from  me,  and  upon  careful  inspection  I 
saw  two  elephants  standing  close  together.  By  the 
rustling  of  the  grass  in  different  places  I  could  see 
that  the  herd  was  scattered,  but  I  could  not  make  out 
25  the  elephants  individually,  for  the  grass  was  above 
their  heads. 

I  paused  for  some  minutes  to  consider  the  best 
plan  of  attack;  but  the  gun-bearers  behind  me,  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  began  to  whisper  to  each 
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other,  and  in  arranging  their  positions  behind  their 
respective  masters,  they  knocked  several  of  the  guns 
together.  In  the  same  moment  the  two  leading  ele¬ 
phants  discovered  us,  and  throwing  their  trunks  up 
5  perpendicularly,  they  blew  the  shrill  trumpet  of 
alarm  without  attempting  to  retreat.  Several  trum¬ 
pets  answered  the  call  immediately  from  different 
positions  in  the  high  grass.  Trunks  were  thrown 
up,  and  huge  heads  appeared  in  many  places  as  the 
io  beasts  endeavored  to  discover  the  danger  which  the 
leaders  had  announced. 

The  growl  of  an  elephant  is  exactly  like  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  thunder,  and  from  their  deep  lungs  the  two 
leaders  that  had  discovered  us  kept  up  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  peal,  thus  calling  the  herd  together.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  did  not  attempt  to  retreat,  but  stood 
gazing  attentively  at  us  with  their  ears  cocked,  look¬ 
ing  extremely  vicious.  In  the  meantime  we  stood 
perfectly  motionless,  lest  we  should  scare  them  be- 
20  fore  the  whole  herd  had  closed  up.  In  about  a  min¬ 
ute  a  dense  mass  of  elephants  had  collected  ’round 
the  two  leaders,  and  these  were  all  gazing  at  us. 
Thinking  this  a  favorable  moment,  I  gave  the  word, 
and  we  pushed  toward  them  through  the  high  grass. 
25  A  portion  of  the  herd  immediately  wheeled  ’round 
and  retreated  as  we  advanced;  but  five  elephants, 
including  the  two  which  had  first  discovered  us, 
formed  in  a  compact  line  abreast.  Thrashing  the 
long  grass  to  the  right  and  left  with  their  trunks, 
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with  ears  cocked  and  tails  up,  they  came  straight  at 
us.  We  pushed  forward  to  meet  them,  but  they  still 
came  on  in  a  perfect  line  until  within  ten  paces  of  us. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  hung  over  the  high  grass  as  the 
5  rifles  cracked  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  five  ele¬ 
phants  lay  dead  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  spare  guns  had  been  beautifully  han¬ 
dled;  and  running  between  the  fallen  elephants,  we 
got  into  the  lane  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
10  herd  had  made  by  crushing  the  high  grass  in  their 
retreat.  We  were  up  with  them  in  a  few  moments. 
Down  went  one !  Then  another !  Up  he  got  again, 
almost  immediately  recovering  from  the  shot  Down 
he  went  again,  as  I  floored  him  with  my  last  barrel ! 
15  I  suddenly  heard  Wallace  shriek,  “Look  out,  sir! 
Look  out!  An  elephant’s  coming!” 

I  turned  ’round  in  a  moment;  and  close  past  Wal¬ 
lace,  from  the  very  spot  where  the  last  elephant  lay, 
came  a  “rogue”  elephant  in  full  charge.  His  trunk 
20 was  thrown  high  in  the  air;  his  ears  were  cocked; 
his  tail  stood  erect  above  his  back  as  stiff  as  a  poker ; 
and  screaming  exactly  like  the  whistle  of  a  railway 
engine,  he  rushed  toward  me  through  the  high  grass 
with  a  velocity  that  was  perfectly  wonderful.  His 
25  eyes  flashed  as  he  came  on,  and  he  had  singled  me 
out  as  his  victim. 

I  have  often  been  in  dangerous  positions,  but  I 
never  felt  so  totally  devoid  of  hope  as  I  did  in  this 
instance.  The  tangled  grass  rendered  retreat  im- 
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possible  I  had  only  one  barrel  loaded,  and  that  was 
useless,  as  the  upraised  trunk  protected  his  fore¬ 
head.  I  felt  myself  doomed;  and  I  resolved  to  wait 
for  him  till  he  was  close  upon  me  before  I  fired,  hop- 
sing  that  he  might  lower  his  trunk  and  expose  his 
forehead. 

He  rushed  along  at  the  pace  of  a  horse  in  full 
speed.  In  a  few  moments,  as  the  grass  flew  to  the 
right  and  left  before  him,  he  was  close  upon  me ;  but 
10  still  his  trunk  was  raised,  and  I  would  not  fire.  One 
second  more,  and  at  this  headlong  pace  he  was  with¬ 
in  three  feet  of  me!  Down  slashed  his  trunk  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  whip-thong,  and  with  a  shrill  scream 
of  fury  he  was  upon  me ! 

is  I  fired  at  that  instant;  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  I  was  flying  through  the  air  like  a  ball  from  a  bat. 
At  the  moment  of  firing  I  had  jumped  to  the  left, 
but  he  struck  me  with  his  tusk  in  full  charge  upon 
my  right  thigh,  and  hurled  me  eight  or  ten  paces 
20  from  him.  That  very  moment  he  stopped,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  ’round,  he  beat  the  grass  about  with  his  trunk, 
and  commenced  a  strict  search  for  me.  I  heard  him 
advancing  close  to  the  spot  where  I  lay  as  still  as 
death,  knowing  that  my  last  chance  lay  in  conceal- 
25  ment.  I  heard  the  grass  rustling  close  to  me ;  closer 
and  closer  he  approached,  and  he  at  length  beat  the 
grass  with  his  trunk  several  times  exactly  above  me. 
I  held  my  breath,  momentarily  expecting  to  feel  his 
ponderous  foot  upon  me.  Although  I  had  not  felt 
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the  sensation  of  fear  while  I  had  stood  opposed  to 
him,  I  felt  as  I  never  wish  to  feel  again,  while  he  was 
deliberately  hunting  me  up.  Fortunately,  I  had  re¬ 
served  my  fire  until  the  rifle  had  almost  touched 
5  him,  for  the  powder  and  smoke  had  nearly  blinded 
him  and  had  spoiled  his  acute  power  of  scent.  To 
my  joy  I  heard  the  rustling  of  the  grass  grow  faint¬ 
er;  again  I  heard  it  at  a  still  greater  distance;  at 
length  it  was  gone ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  picture.  This  story  presents  a  startling  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  After  you  have  read  silently,  try  to  recreate  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  your  mind,  following  these  suggestions : 

1.  The  setting  of  the  adventure.  1.  Picture  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  at  the  left;  the  foot-hills  ahead;  a  jungle  of 
tall  grass  at  the  base  of  these.  2.  Hear  the  thunder-like 
trumpeting  of  elephants.  Where  are  they  hidden? 

2.  The.  elephants  scent  danger.  1.  Picture  the  writer 
advancing  ahead  of  his  men.  2.  See  the  native  gun- 
bearers,  each  behind  his  master.  What  sound  discovers 
the  hunters  to  the  elephants  ?  Describe  the  signal  of  alarm. 
3.  Picture  the  herd  gathering  about  the  leaders.  How 
many  do  you  think  there  are? 

3.  The  hunters’  attack.  1.  Watch  the  hunters  ad¬ 
vance.  What  does  the  herd  do?  2.  Picture  the  five 
elephants  that  stand  their  ground.  Describe  their  advance. 
3.  Measure  off  ten  paces  to  see  how  close  they  were  before 
the  hunters  fire.  4.  Hear  the  shots  that  dropped  the 
elephants.  What  do  the  hunters  attempt  next? 

4.  The  charge  of  the  “rogue”  elephant.  1.  Hear 
Wallace’s  cry  of  warning.  What  does  he  say?  2.  Pic- 
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ture  the  coming  elephant.  How  does  he  look?  3.  Imagine 
the  writer  awaiting  the  attack.  Why  does  he  not  fire? 
4.  Watch  the  tossing  of  Baker,  the  elephant’s  search  for 
him.  Why  does  it  fail? 

To  think  about  and  discuss.  1.  Do  you  think  wild  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  hunted  for  the  sport  of  killing?  2.  What 
products  do  elephants  supply  us  with?  3.  What  qualities 
needed  by  the  hunter  are  desirable  for  any  person  to  have? 
4.  Where  is  Ceylon  and  what  are  its  products? 

Word  study.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  meaning  and 
use  of  these  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary : 
reverberating,  interspersed,  crevices,  inspection,  velocity, 
rendered,  acute. 

The  author.  Samuel  White  Baker  was  an  English  ex¬ 
plorer  and  engineer  who  knew  how  to  make  interesting 
stories  out  of  his  adventures.  He  wrote  The  Rifle  and 
Hound  in  Ceylon,  from  which  this  story  is  taken. 

Library  hour.  You  will  enjoy  reading  “Toomai  of  the 
Elephants”  in  the  Jungle  Book,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
Jungle  Book  and  the  Second  Jungle  Book  are  wonderful 
stories  of  animal  life  in  the  East  Indian  forest. 


THE  TIGER 
William  Blake 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 

On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 

What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art, 

Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 

What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dares  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 

Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee  ? 
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Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Questions  for  silent  study.  The  poet  here  fancies  the 
creation  of  that  fiercest  and  most  terrible  of  all  living 
creatures,  the  tiger.  1.  Which  stanzas  suggest  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  tiger?  2.  Which  stanzas  suggest  his  great 
strength?  3.  What  lines  suggest  the  power  and  daring 
of  the  Creator  who  fashioned  this  fearful  creature?  4. 
There  is  in  the  Bible  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
the  Hebrews  and  an  enemy  host  in  which  the  “stars 
in  their  courses”  fought  against  the  powerful  host,  and  the 
skies  poured  down  a  flood  to  sweep  away  their  chariots. 
What  lines  in  this  poem  refer  to  this  story?  5.  The  poetry 
of  William  Blake  is  often  strange  and  mysterious.  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  poem  ? 

Phrases  to  explain :  “could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry” ; 
“on  what  wings  dare  he  aspire.” 

Oral  reading.  Read  the  poem  aloud,  and  note  how  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  increases  in  the  oral  reading. 

The  poet.  William  Blake  was  an  English  artist  and  poet. 
As  a  boy,  he  was  dreamy  and  spent  his  time  in  drawing 
and  verse  making. '  After  studying  art  for  some  years, 
he  began  to  paint  water  colors  and  to  engrave  illustra¬ 
tions  for  magazines.  His  Songs  of  Innocence  contain  some 
of  the  loveliest  poems  ever  written  for  children.  The  two 
best  known  are  “The  Lamb”  and  “The  Piper,”  sometimes 
called  “Reeds  of  Innocence.”  Perhaps  these  poems  can  be 
read  to  the  class  by  two  members.  Both  are  included  in: 
the  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  by  Stevenson. 


THE  RUNAWAY  FREIGHT 
Edward  Williston  Frentz 

At  quarter  of  eleven  the  night  express  north,  made 
up  entirely  of  sleeping-cars,  and  known  up  and  down 
the  valley  as  “Number  One,”  pulled  into  Sherwood 
twenty  minutes  late. 

5  Instantly  the  inspectors  were  gliding  swiftly  from 
car  to  car,  tapping  wheels  that  gave  out  a  clear  “all 
right”  to  the  frosty  air.  Against  the  sides  of  the  cars 
and  along  the  road-bed  the  flickering  torches  threw 
huge  and  monstrous  shadows.  On  the  platform, 
10  Daly,  the  conductor,  stood  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
frowning  impatiently  at  the  baggage-men  who  were 
heaving  up  a  truck-load  of  mail-bags  and  trunks. 
Hardly  had  the  last  bag  cleared  the  sill  of  the  car 
when  he  raised  his  hand.  The  deep-chested  panting 
15  of  the  engine  changed  to  a  slow,  titanic  cough,  the 
drivers  spun  ’round  in  a  shower  of  sparks,  Daly 
stepped  aboard,  and  Number  One  was  off. 

The  last  sleeping-car  had  hardly  ground  its  way 
past  the  station,  and  the  “monkey-lights”  in  the  rear 
20  were  still  twinkling  in  the  mist  and  shadows  of  the 
night,  when,  as  stealthily  as  a  serpent,  a  great  black 
shape  stole  out  from  the  siding  opposite,  and  turned 
its  head  to  the  main  track. 

The  shape  was  the  larger  part — twenty  cars — of 
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a  train-load  of  pulp-wood  that  had  been  waiting  for 
a  clear  track  after  the  passage  of  the  night  express. 
It  stood  upon  a  down  grade,  and  under  the  jarring 
of  Number  One  a  weak  draw-bar  or  coupling-pin 
5  had  given  way. 

So  slowly  and  so  softly  moved  the  shape  that 
Mitchell,  the  night  operator,  heard  nothing  till  more 
than  half  its  bulk  had  passed  from  the  siding  to  the 
main  track.  Then  the  rumble  was  loud  enough  to 
10 reach  his  practiced  ear;  and  since  no.  puffing  of  an 
engine  accompanied  it,  he  knew  instantly  what  the 
sound  meant.  He  leaped  to  the  door,  back  to  his  key, 
and  started  the  persistent,  monotonous  call  for  Lake¬ 
ville,  ten  miles  below. 

is  “Le !  Le !  Le !”  Quickly  he  told  the  story.  ‘Twenty 
cars,  broken  freight  running  wild,  out  of  Sherwood 
ten-forty-nine.” 

Gardner,  the  night  man  at  Lakeville,  sent  his  “0. 
K.”  and  Mitchell  felt  that  all  would  be  well. 

20  But  at  Lakeville  all  was  not  well.  Gardner,  dash-  • 
ing  out  across  the  tracks,  found  McFadden  in  the 
cab  of  his  new  Mogul,  reading  the  newspaper.  Mc- 
Fadden’s  run  would  not  begin  for  half  an  hour ;  but 
he  was  a  forehanded  man,  and  the  steam  in  the  en- 
25gine  was  already  up,  the  finger  of  the  gage  was 
trembling,  and  the  safety-valve  throbbing. 

“Where’s  Kelsey,  your  fireman!”  cried  Gardner. 

“He’s  back  at  the  bunk-house,  eating.  Why?  Do 
you  want  him?” 
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Gardner  read  the  despatch  from  Sherwood.  Mc- 
Fadden  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
called,  “Hey!  Donald,  lad!” 

“Aye,  feyther!”  A  tall,  lanky  figure  emerged 
5  from  the  roundhouse  and  came  forward. 

“Climb  up.  Take  off  your  hat  and  put  on  Jim’s 
cap.  There’s  work  for  ye  the  nicht.” 

The  elder  McFadden  gave  no  explanation ;  but  the 
boy  obeyed  unquestioningly,  and  his  heart  leaped 
10  within  him.  For  a  year  he  had  been  trying  to  get  a 
chance  to  fire,  but  his  father,  whose  recommendation 
would  have  had  much  weight,  had  refused  to  say  the 
necessary  word. 

“Going  to  take  that  boy  on  a  trip  like  this?”  asked 
is  Gardner,  in  amazement.  “He  can’t  fire.  What  ex¬ 
perience  has  he  ever  had?” 

“He’s  quite  experienced  in  keepin’  his  mouth  shut 
and  doin’  what  he’s  told,”  the  old  man  answered, 
dryly. 

20  Then  turning  to  Donald,  he  said,  “Pull  your  coal 
forward,  and  break  it  up  well  wi’  your  bar.” 

The  boy  jumped  to  his  task.  His  father  glanced  at 
the  trembling  finger  on  the  gage  and  at  the  water- 
tube,  and  then,  satisfied,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
25  cab  window  to  listen. 

In  an  instant  it  came — the  low,  far-off  growl  that 
his  ears  were  strained  to  catch.  Steadily  it  rose  and 
spread  until  it  dominated  the  whole  valley,  and  the 
very  mountains  seemed  to  roar  in  rage.  Then  came 
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the  rush  of  the  black  shadow,  illumined  here  and 
there  by  sparks  from  grinding  wheels,  but,  for  most 
of  its  length,  mysterious  and  indistinct ;  the  passage 
of  a  monster,  vague,  uncontrolled,  and  terrible, 
o  “Now,  lad!”  said  McFadden,  and  threw  the 
throttle. 

He  knew  the  course.  On  the  right  lay  the  rock- 
ribbed  hills,  from  the  face  of  which  much  of  the  road¬ 
bed  had  been  carved.  On  the  left,  far  below,  was  the 
io  tortuous,  icy  channel  of  the  Hassanippi  River.  They 
would  pass  through  Duncan,  Burnham,  Langstown, 
Blair,  and  Willis — down  grade  all  the  way,  and  most 
of  it  a  heavy  grade  at  that. 

“Crooked  as  a  dog’s  hind  leg,  the  whole  of  it,”  said 
15  the  old  man  to  himself,  “but  there’s  one  good  thing 
— the  sharpest  turns  are  out  and  not  in.” 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  there  were  lights 
ahead,  and  in  a  flash  the  town  of  Duncan  passed. 
For  Andrew  McFadden  and  his  son,  Donald,  there 
20  was  only  the  instantaneous  impression  of  a  group 
of  staring  people  on  the  platform — a  man,  hatless 
and  bareheaded,  a  woman  clutching  a  blue  wrapper 
to  her  throat.  They  had  heard  the  coming  earth¬ 
quake  and  had  leaped  from  their  beds. 

25  “Ye’re  not  spreading  it  enough,  lad,”  said  Andrew. 
“Lay  it  even,  in  a  thin  layer.  Give  it  a  sidewise 
swipe  as  ye  heave.” 

“Aye,  feyther,”  Donald  answered,  and  turned  the 
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trailing  clouds  of  smoke  to  glory,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  fire-box  and  bent  his  back  to  the  work. 

Burnham  passed,  like  Duncan,  in  the  winking  of 
an  eye. 

5  Old  Andrew’s  hand  went  to  the  throttle.  Notch 
by  notch  he  moved  the  handle  up.  The  Mogul  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  and  struck  the  curves  with  a  slam 
that  seemed  likely  to  shear  the  bolt-heads  or  drag 
the  fish-plates  from  their  grip.  The  rush  of  wind 
10  pinned  the  engineer’s  wiry  beard  against  his  neck 
and  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  but  he  looked  steadily 
at  the  gleaming  ribbons  of  steel  ahead  and  turned 
only  for  a  glance  at  the  sweating  boy  on  his  left — a 
glance  that  the  boy  did  not  see. 
is  “Hold  tight,  lad!  Hold  tight!”  he  shouted,  sud¬ 
denly. 

The  engine  reeled.  The  wheels  on  the  outside  of 
the  curve  ground  and  groaned,  and  Donald  clutched 
the  front  of  the  tank  just  in  time  to  save  himself. 

20  “We’re  past!  A  straight  run  of  ten  miles,  now, 
lad !  Pile  it  in,  and  spread  it  even.  We  must  get  her 
before  she  tops  Pike’s  Hill.” 

The  boy,  with  streams  of  sweat  furrowing  the 
grime  on  his  face,  bent  again  to  his  task.  He  had  not 
25  known  that  it  could  be  so  hard.  He  had  never  felt 
before  that  tugging  of  the  breath,  that  awful  ache 
in  his  side.  But  he  kept  the  furnace  door  open  and 
piled  the  coal  in ;  and  in  the  fierce  draft  he  sent  the 
steam-gage  climbing  higher  and  higher. 
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At  every  station  there  was  a  larger  group  of  spec¬ 
tators.  Down  the  valley  had  come  the  warning,  and 
down  the  valley  had  also  spread  the  ominous  roar  of 
the  runaway  freight.  If  it  got  by  the  rise  at  Willis, 
5 there  was  danger  of  an  awful  smash  beyond;  for 
there  the  grade  took  a  sudden  tumble,  and  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  curves  below  would  make  disaster  almost 
inevitable.  If  the  train  should  leave  the  rails  at  New- 
field,  a  dozen  houses  would  be  in  its  path. 

10  Just  before  they  reached  Blair,  the  long,  hungry 
finger  of  the  headlight,  stretching  forward,  touched 
a  black  bulk  slipping  ’round  a  point  of  the  mountain. 
Again  old  Andrew  pushed  the  throttle  over,  and 
again  the  Mogul  leaped.  When  they  struck  the  curve 
is  at  the  point,  even  the  heart  of  the  engineer  for  a 
moment  stood  still.  The  engine  tottered. 

On  the  right  was  the  granite  buttress  of  the  Lion’s 
Head.  On  the  left,  a  hundred  feet  below,  yawned 
the  black  chasm  of  the  river.  And  they  were  travei- 
2oing  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Fire  streamed  from  the 
wheels,  and  a  scream  rose  from  the  rails.  But  noth¬ 
ing  gave,  and  they  were  by.  Again  the  finger  of  the 
headlight  picked  up  the  dim  bulk  ahead. 

“Put  the  rest  of  your  oil  on  that  waste,  and  throw 
25  it  in !”  cried  the  engineer. 

The  boy  jumped  to  the  oil-can  and,  with  his  bar, 
punched  and  spread  a  flaming  mass;  and  on  it  he 
piled  fresh  coal,  and  stirred  and  prodded. 

“Now,  lad,  now !  Before  they  turn  back !” 
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It  was  the  top  of  the  long  rise  at  Willis.  More  and 
more  slowly  the  runaway  climbed,  and  now  by  leaps 
the  Mogul  overhauled  it.  The  freight  was  coming 
to  a  stop. 

5  Donald  dropped  his  shovel  and  leaped  from  his 
seat.  Swinging  himself  out,  he  worked  his  way 
along  the  running-board,  and  climbed  down  on  the 
pilot.  His  father’s  hand  on  the  throttle  was  curbing 
the  speed  of  the  Mogul.  Just  as  the  great  bulks 
10  came  together,  Donald  dropped  the  coupling-pin  into 
place.  Then  he  climbed  back  and  took  up  his  shovel. 

Andrew  McFadden  reversed  his  lever  and,  by  a 
long  pull  on  the  whistle-cord,  released  a  triumphant 
blast.  Then  he  turned  to  his  son,  and  said,  “Well 
15 done,  my  lad!  Ye’ll  mak  a  railroad  man.  Ye  know 
enough  to  tak  orders  and  obey  them.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Word  study.  These  words  are  found  in  the  Glossary.  Be 
sure  you  understand  their  meaning  and  use:  monstrous, 
titanic,  monotonous,  dominated,  illumined,  fish-plates. 

Silent  reading  questions.  After  reading  the  story  care¬ 
fully  you  can  test  your  grasp  of  it  by  answering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  1.  What  was  the  time  when  “Num¬ 
ber  One”  pulled  into  Sherwood?  2.  What  startling  thing 
happened  just  after  the  express  had  pulled  out?  3.  What 
did  Mitchell,  the  operator,  do?  4.  What  steps  did  Gardner, 
the  Lakeville  agent,  take?  5.  Whom  did  McFadden,  the 
engineer,  take  for  his  fireman?  6.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
chase  and  capture  of  the  freight  cars.  7.  What  secret 
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ambition  had  Donald?  8.  Have  you  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  Donald  would  soon  get  the  position  he  de¬ 
sired? 

Mind  pictures.  1.  Can  you  see  the  picture  of  the  ex¬ 
press  train  stopping  at  the  station,  and  then  gliding  off 
into  the  night,  its  “monkey-lights”  twinkling  as  it  passes 
from  sight?  2.  Can  you  see  (and  hear!)  the  twenty 
freight  cars  as  they  rush  at  great  speed  down  the  grade 
and  the  great  Mogul  engine  as  it  chases  them?  3.  Can 
you  see  Donald  as  he  shovels  coal,  wipes  sweat  from  his 
face,  pokes  the  fire  and  tries  to  keep  from  being  thrown 
from  the  cab?  4.  How  do  you  think  one  can  learn'  to 
be  clear  headed  in  times  of  danger?  Do  you  keep  your 
head  in  emergencies? 

Library  reading.  This  story  was  first  published  in  The 
Youth’s  Companion,  which  often  contains  good  stories  of 
adventure.  How  many  of  your  class  read  The  Youth’s 
Companion?  What  magazines  for  young  people  are  to  be 
found  in  your  library? 


Life  is  made  up  of  little  things. 

It  is  but  once  in  an  age  that  occasion  is  offered  for 
doing  a  great  deed. 

True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  little 
a  things. 


George  MacDonald. 


BILLY,  THE  DOG  THAT  MADE  GOOD 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

He  was  the  biggest  fool  pup  I  ever  saw,  chuck  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  always  going  at  racing  speed, 
generally  into  mischief ;  breaking  his  neck  nearly 
over  some  small  matter;  breaking  his  heart  if  his 
5  master  did  not  notice  him,  chewing  up  clothing, 
hats,  and  boots,  digging  up  garden  stuff  that  he  could 
not  eat,  going  direct  from  wallow  in  the  pig-sty  to 
frolic  in  the  baby’s  cradle,  getting  kicked  in  the  ribs 
by  horses  and  tossed  by  cows,  but  still  the  same 
10  hilarious,  rollicking,  endlessly  good-natured,  ener¬ 
getic  pup,  and  given  by  common  consent  the  fit  and 
lasting  name  of  “Silly  Billy.” 

Every  member  of  the  family  loved  Silly  Billy,  but 
they  wished  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  he 
15  might  somehow  soon  develop  at  least  a  glimmer  of 
common  dog  sense,  for  he  was  already  past  the  time 
when  with  most  bull  terriers  puppyhood  is  ended. 
And  though  destined  to  a  place  among  his  master’s 
hunting  dogs,  he,  it  was  judged,  was  not  yet  ripe 
20  enough. 

Bob  Yancy  was  a  hunter,  and  his  special  line  was 
killing  bears,  mountain  lions,  lynxes  and  other  such 
things  for  whose  destruction  the  state  pays  a  bounty. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  huge  bear  traps  that 
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were  hanging  in  Yancy’s  barn.  Those  dreadful 
things  would  not  actually  hold  the  bear  a  prisoner, 
but  when  with  a  convenient  log  they  were  gripped 
on  his  paw,  they  held  him  back  so  that  the  hunters, 
5  even  on  foot,  could  overtake  the  victim. 

There  were  bloodhounds  and  greyhounds  as  well 
as  bulldogs  in  the  Yancy  pack.  There  was  Croaker, 
a  small  hound  with  an  exquisite  nose  and  a  miserable 
little  croak  for  a  bay.  You  could  not  hear  her  fifty 
10  feet  away,  but  fortunately  Big  Ben  followed  her 
everywhere  and  had  a  voice  like  the  bell  in  the  tower. 
He  always  stuck  close  to  Croaker  and  translated  her 
feeble  whispers  into  tones  that  all  the  world  within 
a  mile  or  two  could  understand.  Then  there  was  Old 
is  Thunder,  a  very  old,  very  brave  dog,  with  a  fine  nose. 
He  had  been  through  many  fights,  and  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  pack,  respected  by  dogs 
and  men. 

The  bulldog  is  more  noted  for  courage  than  discre- 
2otion,  so  that  the  post  of  “bulldog  to  the  pack”  was 
often  open.  The  last  bulldog  had  been  buried  with 
the  bones  of  their  last  grizzly.  But  Yancy  had  se¬ 
cured  a  new  one,  a  wonder,  broad  of  head  and  chest, 
massive  in  the  upper  arm  and  hard  in  the  flank,  a 
25  perfect  beast  of  the  largest  size.  Surly  and  savage 
beyond  his  kind,  the  hunters  at  Yancy’s  knew  at  once 
that  they  had  a  fighting  treasure  in  the  Terrible 
Turk. 

October  was  glowing  on  the  hills,  and  long  un- 
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wonted  peeps  of  distant  snowpeaks  were  showing 
themselves  through  thinning  treetops  when  word 
came  that  Old  Reelfoot,  a  famous  cattle-killing 
grizzly,  had  reappeared  in  the  Arrow-bell  Cattle 
5  Range,  and  was  up  to  his  old  tricks,  destroying  live 
stock  in  a  perfect  mania  for  killing.  There  was  a 
big  reward  offered  for  the  destruction  of  Reelfoot, 
several  times  that  held  out  for  an  ordinary  bear.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  a  real  measure  of  glory  attached  to 
10  it,  for  every  hunter  in  the  country  for  several  years 
back  had  tried  to  run  Reelfoot  down,  and  tried  in 
vain. 

Bob  Yancy  was  ablaze  with  hunter’s  fire  when  he 
heard  the  news.  His  only  dread  was  that  some  rival 
15  might  forestall  him.  It  was  a  spirited  procession 
that  left  the  Yancy  Claim  that  morning,  headed  for 
the  Arrow-bell  Ranch;  the  motley  pack  straggling 
along  or  forging  ahead  till  ordered  back  in  line  by 
the  huntsman.  There  was  the  venerable  Thunder 
20  staidly  trotting  by  the  heels  of  his  old  friend  Mid¬ 
night,  Yancy’s  coal-black  mare;  and  just  before  was 
the  Terrible  Turk  with  his  red-rimmed  eyes  up¬ 
turned  at  times  to  measure  his  nearness  to  the  pow¬ 
erful  black  mare’s  hoofs.  Big  Ben  was  fast  by 
25  Croaker,  of  course,  and  the  usual  social  lines  of  the 
pack  were  all  well  drawn.  Next  was  a  packhorse 
laden  with  a  huge  steel  bear  trap  on  each  side,  then 
followed  packhorses  with  the  camping  outfit  and 
other  hunters,  the  cook,  and  the  writer  of  this  story. 
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Everything  was  fitly  ordered  and  we  were  well 
away  when  a  disconcerting  element  was  tumbled  in 
among  us.  With  many  a  yap  of  glee,  there  came 
bounding  that  fool  bull  terrier,  Silly  Billy.  Like  a 
s  June-bug  among  honeybees,  like  a  crazy  schoolboy 
in  a  council  room,  he  rollicked  and  yapped,  eager  to 
be  first,  to  be  last,  to  take  liberties  with  Thunder,  to 
chase  the  Rabbits,  to  bay  the  Squirrels,  ready  for 
anything  but  what  was  wanted  of  him :  to  stay  home 
10  and  mind  his  own  business. 

Bob  might  yell  “Go  home!”  till  he  was  hoarse. 
Silly  Billy  would  only  go  off  a  little  way  and  look 
hurt,  then  make  up  his  mind  that  the  boss  was  “only 
fooling”  and  didn’t  mean  a  word  of  it,  and  start  in 
15  louder  than  ever.  He  steered  clear  of  Turk  but 
otherwise  held  a  place  in  all  parts  of  the  procession 
practically  all  the  time. 

No  one  wished  him  to  come,  no  one  was  willing  to 
carry  him  back,  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  him, 
20  so  Silly  Billy  came,  self-appointed,  to  a  place  on  the 
first  bear  hunt  of  the  season. 

That  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  Arrow-bell 
Ranch  and  the  expert  Bear-man  was  shown  the  lat¬ 
est  kill,  a  fine  heifer  barely  touched.  The  Grizzly 
25  would  surely  come  back  for  his  next  meal.  Yes,  an 
ordinary  Grizzly  would,  but  Reelfoot  was  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  animal.  Just  because  it  was  the  Bear  fashion 
to  come  again  soon,  he  might  not  return  for  a  week. 
Yancy  set  a  huge  trap  by  this  “kill,”  but  he  also 
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sought  out  the  kill  of  a  week  gone  by,  five  miles 
away,  and  set  by  that  another  gaping  pair  of  grin¬ 
ning  cast  steel  jaws. 

Then  all  retired  to  the  hospitable  ranch  house, 
s  where  Turk  succeeded  in  mangling  a  light-weight 
sheep-dog  and  Silly  Billy  had  to  be  rescued  from  a 
milky  drowning  in  the  churn. 

Who  that  knows  the  Grizzly  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  that  night  brought  the  hunters  nothing, 
10 and  the  next  was  blank?  But  the  third  morning 
showed  that  the  huge  brute  had  come  in  craftiness 
to  his  older  kill. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  thrills  of  the  time.  We  had 
passed  the  recent  carcass  near  the  ranch.  It  lay  un¬ 
is  touched  and  little  changed.  We  rode  on  the  five 
miles  to  the  next.  And  before  we  were  near  we  felt 
there  was  something  doing,  the  dogs  seemed  pricked 
up,  there  was  some  sensation  in  the  air.  I  could  see 
nothing,  but,  while  yet  a  hundred  yards  away,  Bob 
20  was  exulting,  “ A  catch  this  time  sure  enough.” 

Dogs  and  horses  all  were  inspired.  The  Terrible 
Turk,  realizing  his  importance,  breasted  his  way  to 
the  front,  and  the  rumbling  in  his  chest  was  grand 
as  an  organ.  Ahead,  behind,  and  all  around  him, 
25  was  Silly  Billy  yapping  and  tumbling. 

There  was  the  carcass,  rather  “high”  now  but  un¬ 
touched.  The  place  of  the  trap  was  vacant,  log  and 
all  were  gone ;  and  all  around  were  signs  of  an  upset, 
many  large  tracks,  so  many  that  scarcely  any  were 
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clear,  but  farther  on  we  got  the  sign  most  sought, 
the  thirteen-inch  track  of  a  monster  Grizzly,  and  the 
bunch  on  the  right  paw  stamped  it  as  Reelfoot’s 
trail. 

5  I  had  seen  the  joy  blaze  in  Yancy’s  eye  before,  but 
never  like  now;  he  glowed  with  the  hunter’s  heat, 
and  let  the  dogs  run  free,  and  urged  them  on  with 
whoops  and  yells  of  “Sic  him,  boys!”  “Ho,  boys!” 
“Sic  him!”  Not  that  much  urging  was  needed,  the 
10  dogs  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  day.  This 
way  and  that  they  circled,  each  for  himself.  For  the 
Bear  had  thrashed  around  a  while  before  at  length 
going  off.  It  was  Croaker  that  first  had  the  real 
trail.  Big  Ben  was  there  to  let  the  whole  world 
is  know,  then  Thunder  indorsed  the  statement.  Had  it 
been  Plunger  that  spoke  the  rest  would  have  paid 
no  heed,  but  all  the  pack  knew  Thunder’s  voice,  and 
his  judgment  was  not  open  to  question.  They  left 
their  devious  different  tracks,  and  flocked  behind  the 
20  leader,  baying  deep  and  strong  at  every  bound,  while 
Turk  came  hurrying  after  and  Silly  Billy  tried  to 
make  amends  in  noise  for  all  he  lacked  in  judgment. 

Away  we  went,  the  bawling  pack  our  guides. 
Many  a  long  detour  we  had  to  make  to  find  a  horse- 
25  man’s  road,  for  the  country  was  a  wilderness  of 
rocky  gullies,  impenetrable  thickets,  and  down  tim¬ 
ber,  where  fire  and  storm  had  joined  to  pile  the 
mountain  slope  with  one  dead  forest  on  another.  But 
we  kept  on,  and  before  an  hour  the  dinning  of  the 
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pack  in  a  labyrinth  of  fallen  trees  announced  the 
Bear  at  bay. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  understand  the 
feelings  of  that  hour.  The  quick  dismount,  the  tying 
5  of  the  nerve-tense  horses,  the  dragging  forth  of 
guns,  the  swift  creep  forward,  the  vital  questions, 
“How  is  he  caught?  By  one  toe  that  will  give,  and 
set  him  free  the  moment  that  he  charges,  or  firmly 
by  one  leg?”  “Is  he  free  to  charge  as  far  as  he  can 
10 hurl  the  log?  or  is  he  stalled  in  trees  and  helpless?” 

Creeping  from  trunk  to  trunk  we  went,  and  once 
the  thought  flashed  up,  “Which  of  us  will  come  back 
alive?”  Oh,  what  a  din  those  dogs  were  making! 
Every  one  of  them  was  in  that  chorus.  Yapping  and 
i6  baying,  high  and  low,  swaying  this  way  and  that, 
which  meant  the  Bear  was  charging  back  and  forth, 
had  still  some  measure  of  freedom. 

“Look  out  now !  Don’t  get  too  close !”  said  Yancy. 
“Log  and  all,  he  can  cover  fifty  feet  while  you  make 
20  ten,  and  I  tell  you  he  won’t  bother  about  the  dogs  if 
he  gets  a  chance  at  the  men.  He  knows  his  game.” 

There  were  more  thrills  in  the  woods  than  the 
mere  sounds  or  expectations  accounted  for.  My 
hand  trembled  as  I  scrambled  over  the  down  timber. 
25  It  was  a  moment  of  fierce  excitement  as  I  lifted  the 
last  limbs,  and  got  my  first  peep.  But  it  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  There  was  the  pack,  bounding,  seeth¬ 
ing,  yelling,  and  back  of  some  brush  was  some  brown 
fur,  that  was  all.  But  suddenly  the  brushwood 
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swayed  and  forth  rushed  a  shaggy  mountain  of 
flesh,  a  tremendous  Grizzly — I  never  knew  one  could 
look  so  big — and  charged  at  his  tormentors:  they 
scattered  like  flies  when  one  strikes  at  a  gathered 
s  swarm. 

But  the  log  on  the  trap  caught  on  a  stump  and 
held  him,  the  dogs  surged  around,  and  now  my  view 
was  clear. 

This  is  the  moment  of  all  in  the  hunt.  This  is  the 
10  time  when  you  gauge  your  hounds.  This  is  the  fiery 
furnace  in  which  the  metals  all  are  tried.  There  was 
Old  Thunder  baying,  tempting  the  Bear  to  charge, 
but  ever  with  an  eye  to  the  safe  retreat ;  there  was 
Croaker  doing  her  duty  in  a  mere  announcement; 
iu  there  were  the  greyhounds  yapping  and  nipping  at 
his  rear;  there  in  the  background,  wisely  waiting, 
reserving  his  power  for  the  exact  proper  time,  was 
the  Terrible  Turk,  and  here  and  there  bounding,  yap¬ 
ping,  insanely  busy,  was  Silly  Billy,  dashing  into  the 
20  very  jaws  of  death  again  and  again,  but  saved  by  his 
ever-restless  activity,  and  proud  of  the  bunch  of 
Bear’s  wool  in  his  teeth. 

Round  and  round  they  went,  as  Reelfoot  made  his 
short,  furious  charges,  and  ever  Turk  kept  back,  bay- 
asing  hoarsely,  gloriously,  but  biding  his  time  for  the 
very  moment.  And  whatever  side  Old  Thunder  took, 
there  Turk  went,  too,  and  Yancy  rejoiced,  for  that 
meant  that  the  fighting  dog  had  also  good  judgment 
and  was  not  over-rash. 
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The  fighting  and  baying  swung  behind  a  little 
bush.  I  wanted  to  see  it  all  and  tried  to  get  near,  but 
Yancy  shouted  out,  “Keep  back!”  He  knew  the 
habits  of  the  Bear,  and  the  danger  of  coming  into 
5  range.  But  shouting  to  me  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Bear,  and  straight  for  Bob  he  charged. 

Many  a  time  before  had  Yancy  faced  a  Bear,  and 
now  he  had  his  gun,  but  perched  on  a  small  and 
shaky  rotten  log  he  had  no  chance  to  shoot,  and 
10  swinging  for  a  clearer  view,  upraised  his  rifle  with 
a  jerk — an  ill-starred  jerk — for  under  it  the  rotten 
trunk  cracked,  crashed,  went  down,  and  Bob  fell 
sprawling  helpless  in  among  the  tumbled  logs,  and 
now  the  Grizzly  had  him  in  his  power.  “Thud,” 
is  “crash”  as  the  trap-log  smote  the  trees  that  chanced 
between;  and  he  was  horror-held.  We  had  no 
power  to  stop  that  certain  death :  we  dared  not  fire, 
the  dogs,  the  man  himself,  were  right  in  line.  The 
pack  closed  in.  Their  din  was  deafening;  they 
20  sprang  on  the  huge  haired  flanks,  they  nipped  the 
soggy  heels,  they  hauled  and  held,  and  did  their  best, 
but  they  were  as  flies  on  a  badger  or  as  rats  on  a 
landslide.  They  held  him  not  a  whit. 

The  brushwood  switched,  the  small  logs  cracked, 
25  as  he  rushed,  and  Bob  would  in  a  moment  more  be 
smashed  with  that  fell  paw,  for  now  no  human  help 
was  possible,  when  good  Old  Thunder  saw  the  only 
way — it  meant  sure  death  for  him — but  the  only 
way.  He  ceased  all  half-way  dashing  at  the  flank  or 
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heel  and  leaped  at  the  great  Bear’s  throat.  But  one 
swift  sweep  of  that  great  paw,  and  he  went  reeling 
back,  bruised  and  shaken.  Still  he  rallied,  rushed  as 
though  he  knew  it  all  must  turn  on  him,  and  would 
5  have  closed  once  more,  when  Turk,  the  mighty  war¬ 
rior  Turk,  the  hope  and  valor  of  the  pack,  long  hold¬ 
ing  back,  sprang  forward  now  and  fastened,  gripped 
with  all  his  strength — on  the  bear?  No,  shame  of 
shames — how  shall  I  say  the  truth?  On  poor  Old 
10  Thunder,  wounded,  battered,  winded,  downed,  seek¬ 
ing  to  save  his  master.  On  him  the  bulldog  fastened 
with  a  grip  of  hate.  This  was  what  he  waited  for, 
this  was  the  time  of  times  that  he  took  to  vent  his 
pent-up  jealous  rage — sprang  from  behind,  dragged 
i5  Thunder  down  to  hold  him  gasping  in  the  brush¬ 
wood. 

The  Bear  had  freedom  now  to  wreak  revenge ;  his 
only  doughty  foemen  gone,  what  could  prevent  him? 
But  from  the  reeling,  yapping  pack  there  sprang  a 
20  small  white  dog,  not  for  the  monster’s  heels,  not  for 
his  flank,  or  even  for  his  massive  shoulder  forging 
on,  but  for  his  face,  the  only  place  where  dog  could 
count  in  such  a  sudden  stound,  gripped  with  an  iron 
grip  above  the  monster’s  eye,  and  the  huge  head  jerk- 
25  ing  back  made  that  small  dog  go  flapping  like  a  rag; 
but  the  dog  hung  on.  The  Bear  reared  up  to  claw, 
and  now  we  saw  that  desperate  small  white  dog  was 
Silly  Billy,  none  else,  hanging  on  with  all  his  might 
and  weight. 
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Bob  scrambled  to  his  feet,  escaped ! 

The  huge  brute  seized  the  small  white  body  in 
paws  like  stumps  of  trees,  as  a  cat  might  seize  a 
mouse,  he  seized,  and  wrenched  him  quivering,  yes, 
5  tore  his  own  flesh  wrenching,  and  hurled  him  like  a 
bundle  far  aside,  and  wheeling  for  a  moment  paused 
to  seek  the  bigger  foe,  the  man.  The  pack  recoiled. 
Four  rifles  rang,  a  long,  deep,  grating  snort,  and 
Reelfoot’s  elephantine  bulk  sank  limp  on  the  storm- 
10  tossed  logs.  Then  Turk,  the  dastard  traitor  Turk, 
with  chesty  gurgle  as  a  war  cry,  closed  bravely  on 
the  dead  brute’s  haunch  and  tore  out  the  hair,  as  the 
pack  sat  lolling  back,  the  battle  done. 

Bob  Yancy’s  face  was  set.  He  had  seen  it  nearly 
is  all,  and  we  supplied  the  rest.  Billy  was  wagging  his 
whole  latter  end,  shaking  and  shivering  with  excite¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  some  red  stained  slashes  on  his  ribs. 
Bob  greeted  him  affectionately:  “You  Dandy.  It’s 
the  finish  that  shows  up  the  stuff  a  Bear-dog  is  made 
20  of,  an’  there’s  nothing  too  good  in  Yancy’s  Ranch 
for  you.  Good  Old  Thunder  has  saved  my  life  be¬ 
fore,  but  this  is  a  new  one.  I  never  thought  you’d 
show  up  this  way.” 

“And  you,”  he  said  to  the  Turk,  “I’ve  just  two 
25  words  for  you.  ‘Come  here !’  ”  He  took  off  his  belt, 
put  it  through  the  collar  of  the  Terrible  Turk,  led 
him  to  one  side.  I  turned  my  head  away.  A  rifle 
cracked,  and  when  at  length  I  looked  Yancy  was 
kicking  leaves  and  rubbish  over  some  carrion  that 
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one  time  was  a  big  strong  bulldog.  Tried  in  the  fire 
and  found  wanting,  a  bully,  a  coward,  a  thing  not 
fit  to  live. 

But  heading  all  on  the  front  of  Yancy’s  saddle  in 
s  the  triumphal  procession  homeward  was  Billy,  the 
hero  of  the  day,  his  white  coat  stained  with  red.  His 
body  was  stiff  and  sore,  but  his  exuberant  spirits 
were  little  abated.  He  probably  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  feelings  he  had  aroused  in  others,  but  he 
10  did  know  that  he  was  having  a  glorious  time,  and 
that  at  last  the  world  was  responding  to  the  love  he 
had  so  bounteously  squandered  on  it. 

Riding  in  a  pannier  on  a  packhorse  was  Old 
Thunder.  It  was  weeks  before  he  got  over  the  com- 
i5  bined  mauling  he  got  from  the  Bear  and  the  bulldog, 
and  he  was  soon  afterward  put  in  honorable  retire¬ 
ment,  for  he  was  full  of  years. 

Billy  was  all  right  again  in  a  month,  and  when 
half  a  year  later  he  had  shed  his  puppy  ways,  his 
20  good  dog  sense  came  forth  in  strength.  Brave  as  a 
lion  he  had  proved  himself,  full  of  life  and  energy, 
affectionate,  true  as  steel,  and  within  two  years  he 
was  leader  of  the  Yancy  pack.  They  do  not  call  him 
‘‘Silly”  now,  but  “Billy,  the  pup  that  made  good.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Word  study. .  This  story  is  not  difficult  to  read,  but  it  has 
a  number  of  hard  words,  the  meaning  of  which  you  should 
study  in  the  Glossary :  hilarious,  energetic,  discretion, 
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motley,  venerable,  disconcerting,  “high,”  dastard,  carrion, 
exuberant. 

Silent  reading  test.  1.  Describe  Silly  Billy.  2.  What 
was  the  occupation  of  Bob  Yancy?  3.  Name  and  describe 
the  different  dogs  of  the  pack.  4.  Tell  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  hunting  expedition.  5.  Describe  the  pro¬ 
cession  as  it  left  Yancy’s  claim  for  the  hunt.  6.  What 
was  their  plan  for  capturing  the  Grizzly?  7.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  combat.  8.  What  was  the  fate  of  Turk? 

To  think  about  and  discuss.  1.  What  is  your  favorite 
breed  of  dog?  2.  Do  you  think  dogs  differ  as  much  in 
disposition  as  persons  differ?  Do  they  differ  as  much  in 
intelligence?  3.  Which  is  the  more  intelligent,  the  dog 
or  the  horse?  4.  Practically  all  domestic  animals  used 
by  man  were  once  wild.  From  what  wild  animal  race 
did  the  dog  come?  5.  Do  you  think  that  Turk  should 
have  been  shot? 

A  dog  show.  An  interesting  time  can  be  had  if  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  will  make  a  collection  of  dog  pictures, 
and  be  prepared  to  exhibit  them,  naming  the  breeds  and 
telling  their  chief  uses. 

A  comparison.  What  other  story  of  a  dog  is  included  in 
this  book?  Have  you  read  the  story  of  Ishmael  in  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader?  Which  of  the  three  stories 
do  you  like  best? 

The  author.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  knows  more  than 
most  people  about  animals.  He  has  traveled,  hunted  and 
explored  in  many  lands  and  always  he  studies  and  ob¬ 
serves  the  wild  things  about  him.  He  writes  delightful 
stories  for  boys  and  girls  to  read  about  his  animal  friends. 
These  are  some  of  his  books:  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly; 
Lives  of  the  Hunted;  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  All 
three  of  these  books  you  would  enjoy. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  A  WOLF 
Bayard  Taylor 

Little  one,  come  to  my  knee ! 

Hark  how  the  rain  is  pouring 

Over  the  roof,  in  the  pitch-black  night, 

And  the  wind  in  the  woods  a-roaring! 

Hush,  my  darling,  and  listen, 

Then  pay  for  the  story  with  kisses : 

Father  was  lost  in  the  pitch-black  night, 

In  just  such  a  storm  as  this  is ! 

High  up  on  the  lonely  mountains, 

Where  the  wild  men  watched  and  waited ; 

Wolves  in  the  forest,  and  bears  in  the  bush, 
And  I  on  my  path  belated. 

I  crept  along  in  the  darkness, 

Stunned,  and  bruised,  and  blinded — 

Crept  to  a  fir  with  thick-set  boughs, 

And  a  sheltering  rock  behind  it. 

There,  from  the  blowing  and  raining, 
Crouching,  I  sought  to  hide  me: 

Something  rustled,  two  green  eyes  shone, 
And  a  wolf  lay  down  beside  me. 
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Little  one,  be  not  frightened: 

I  and  the  wolf  together, 

Side  by  side,  through  the  long,  long  night 
Hid  from  the  awful  weather. 

5  His  wet  fur  pressed  against  me ; 

Each  of  us  warmed  the  other ; 

Each  of  us  felt,  in  the  stormy  dark, 

That  beast  and  man  were  brother. 

And  when  the  falling  forest 
10  No  longer  crashed  in  warning, 

Each  of  us  went  from  our  hiding-place 
Forth  in  the  wild,  wet  morning. 

Darling,  kiss  me  in  payment ! 

Hark,  how  the  wind  is  roaring; 
is  Father’s  house  is  a  better  place 

When  the  stormy  rain  is  pouring ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  story.  Picture  the  scene  when  the  story  is  told.  Who 
is  speaking?  What  sounds  accompany  the  telling  of  the 
story?  Tell  the  story  that  the  child  heard.  At  what  point 
in  the  story  did  the  child  become  frightened  ?  Why  did  the 
wolf  in  the  story  do  no  harm  to  the  man? 

Other  story-telling  poems.  Poems  that  tell  stories  are 
often  called  ballads.  Story-telling  Poems,  by  Olcott,  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  poems  of  this 
type. 


A  WIRELESS  FROM  SOMBRERO 
Robert  A.  Morton 

Small  low  islands  are  called  keys.  Around  the  southern 
coast  of  Florida  are  many  of  these  keys,  some  of  them 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  A  number  of 
the  tiny  islands  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  who 
have  their  homes  upon  them.  This  story  has  to  do  with 
persons  who  lived  on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys. 

Before  the  wireless  telegraph  station  was  built  on 
Osborne’s  Key,  Donald’s  motor-boat,  the  Mesquit, 
was  the  only  connecting  link  with  the  mainland  four¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  northeast.  Every  summer  Donald 
5 left  the  school  at  Tampa  and  spent  his  vacation  on 
the  island  with  his  father,  whose  health  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  several  months  each  year  the 
mild  breezes  that  blow  along  the  Florida  coast. 

When  the  government  proposed  erecting  a  wire- 
10  less  plant  to  report  the  shipping  in  the  southern  pas¬ 
sage,  Mr.  Osborne  offered  a  site  on  the  key,  and  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Mesquit  brought  Don¬ 
ald  from  the  mainland,  two  steel  towers  holding  up 
a  network  of  wires  reached  high  over  the  bungalow 
15  and  the  new  operating  building. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  the  batteries  were  in¬ 
stalled,  Donald  stood  beside  the  instruments  and  saw 
the  streak  of  fire  that  roared  across  the  spark  gap 
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as  the  first  message  was  flashed  to  Key  West.  A 
moment  later  the  operator  pressed  the  receiving 
telephones  to  his  ears  and  copied  down  the  response : 

“Greetings  from  Key  West.  Get  you  strong.  Good 
5  luck.” 

All  day  Davis  sent  out  the  weather-reports,  re¬ 
ceived  messages  from  vessels,  and  relayed  them  to 
other  stations  along  the  coast.  That  night  Donald 
asked  dozens  of  questions  about  the  new  station, 
io  “It  isn’t  very  hard  to  learn  to  operate,”  Davis  said, 
“and  perhaps  you  can  pick  it  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
First  you  must  study  and  learn  by  heart  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  continental  telegraph  code.” 

Donald  found  it  easy  to  memorize  the  code  char¬ 
acters.  He  spent  many  hours  in  the  operating-room 
learning  them  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  call 
letters  of  the  different  stations.  Davis  sometimes 
placed  the  telephones  over  his  ears  and  taught  him  to 
recognize  the  soft,  faint  “burr-r-r”  of  the  ship  sta- 
2otions,  as  well  as  the  loud,  harsh  sound  of  the  more 
powerful  “K-W”  station  at  Key  West. 

For  weeks  the  weather  remained  calm  and  clear. 
It  was  almost  the  end  of  August  when  the  news  of 
the  first  tropical  storm  of  the  season  reached  Os- 
25  borne’s  Key.  Wireless  despatches  had  located  the 
center  of  the  trouble  off  Barbados,  moving  rapidly 
northwest,  and  every  steamer  equipped  with  wire¬ 
less  received  storm  warnings  from  the  coastal  sta¬ 
tions. 
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Until  the  third  day  after  the  first  reports  arrived, 
the  water  along  the  Florida  coast  lay  as  placid  as  a 
lake.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  barome¬ 
ter  fell  rapidly,  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  a  fitful 
5  wind,  with  frequent  rain-squalls,  came  from  the  east. 
By  noon  a  stiff  breeze  began  to  pile  the  surf  on  Os¬ 
borne’s  Key. 

“It  seems  to  be  coming  our  way,”  said  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne,  at  luncheon,  “although  the  center  may  shift 
10  and  place  us  outside  of  the  trouble.  If  you  can  take 
an  hour  off,  Davis,  we’ll  run  over  to  Sombrero  be¬ 
fore  high  water  and  get  a  load  of  weed  to  bank 
round  the  station.  We  can  start  at  two  o’clock, 
when  Key  West  relieves  you  for  the  afternoon.” 
is  Donald  watched  the  Mesquit  bounce  over  the 
choppy  water  on  the  four-mile  run  to  Sombrero,  a 
speck  of  rock  barely  visible  on  the  west.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  house  and  sorted  over  the  curiosities 
that  were  to  be  carried  back  to  Tampa  in  a  few  days 
20 — shells,  sponges,  and  strings  of  sharks’  teeth. 
When  this  had  been  done,  he  settled  in  a  cozy  corner 
and  looked  over  the  old  school-books  that  had  been 
neglected  since  Spring. 

The  air  was  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  sound  of  the 
25  wind  and  water  made  him  feel  drowsy.  He  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 

Not  for  hours  did  the  loud  hum  of  the  wires  above 
the  station  and  the  rattle  of  the  windows  waken  him. 
He  found  himself  alone  and  in  darkness,  while  out- 
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side  a  gale  was  tearing  the  water  into  foam  and 
spray. 

By  the  light  of  a  match  he  saw  that  it  was  seven 
o’clock.  He  hurriedly  pushed  open  the  door  and 
5  made  his  way  toward  the  inlet,  holding  himself  back 
against  the  wind.  The  anchorage  was  vacant,  and 
here  and  there  the  water  boiled  over  the  protecting 
ledges  and  sent  clouds  of  spray  into  the  air. 

As  Donald  looked  out  over  the  surging  masses  of 
10  water,  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  gave  way  to  a  rush 
of  fear.  He  turned  again  to  the  south  and  stumbled 
through  the  darkness,  fighting  his  way  against  the 
almost  unyielding  wall  of  air. 

Many  things  could  have  happened  since  the  Mes- 
i5  quit  had  left.  Often  the  engine  had  stopped  for  un¬ 
accountable  reasons.  Donald  remembered  a  five- 
mile  row  on  one  of  these  occasions.  If  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  to-day,  two  pairs  of  oars  would  have  been  of 
little  use  against  the  wind  and  tide. 

20  Or  she  might,  when  the  tide  was  rising,  have  been 
stranded  and  injured  on  the  rocks  that  lay  concealed 
about  Sombrero. 

Donald  knew  that  if  his  father  and  Davis  were  left 
on  Sombrero  they  were  in  grave  danger;  the  tide 
25  would  cover  the  reef  with  two  feet  of  water  before 
midnight,  and  no  living  being  could  hope  to  stand 
up  against  the  rollers  that  would  sweep  over  the 
sunken  ledge. 

With  all  the  pictures  that  passed  through  his  mind, 
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as  he  made  his  way  toward  the  cliffs  on  the  point 
this  one  thought  remained.  He  pushed  hurriedly 
along  the  narrow  trail  and  gained  the  top. 

Nothing  but  an  impenetrable  blackness  greeted 
shim.  The  gale  forced  him  to  his  knees,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  drop  of  rain  struck  his  face  and  stung  him 
sharply. 

Suddenly,  far  to  the  northwest,  so  faint  that  Don¬ 
ald  strained  his  eyes  to  keep  it  in  view,  a  tiny,  waver- 
10  ing  glow  appeared  to  come  out  of  the  darkness.  For 
almost  a  minute  he  held  his  breath  and  watched. 
Once  he  thought  he  saw  it  move,  but  the  distance 
was  too  great  at  his  position  for  him  to  be  certain. 
Then  he  turned,  found  the  path,  and  raced  toward 
is  the  bungalow. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  light  a  lantern 
and  go  again  into  the  wind.  This  time  he  turned  in 
another  direction.  He  passed  the  inlet,  reached  the 
station,  and  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
20  great  steel  towers. 

The  aerial  of  the  wireless  station  had  been  built 
to  withstand  the  wind  pressure  that  comes  with 
tropical  storms.  The  two  towers  that  supported  the 
maze  of  wires  rested  on  square  bases  twenty  feet  on 
25  a  side,  the  four  corner  girders  converging  as  they 
neared  the  top  ninety  feet  above. 

The  corner  supports  were  joined  and  braced  by 
strips  of  steel  five  inches  wide  running  zigzag  fash¬ 
ion  from  the  base  to  the  top  at  angles  of  twenty  de- 
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grees  from  the  side  pieces,  and  crossing  in  the  center. 
The  strips  thus  made  a  kind  of  ladder,  with  sloping 
steps  two  feet  apart.  Choosing  a  corner  that  placed 
his  back  to  the  wind,  Donald  hung  the  lantern  over 
ehis  shoulder,  grasped  the  girder  with  both  hands, 
and  began  to  climb. 

At  first  every  step  threatened  to  be  his  last,  for  the 
strips  made  treacherous  supports,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  place  his  full  weight  on  his  feet.  His  arms 
10  had  to  do  a  good  part  of  the  work.  As  he  alter¬ 
nately  pulled  and  pushed  himself  up  and  up,  every 
muscle  in  his  body  was  strained  by  the  unusual  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  lantern  was  greatly  in  the  way.  Only  the  wire 
is  netting  about  the  glass  chimney  saved  it  from  smash¬ 
ing  to  pieces  against  the  ironwork.  Judging  from 
the  distance  between  the  corner  girders,  his  progress 
was  snail-like.  He  tried  not  to  look  down,  but  once 
he  forgot  his  resolution,  and  a  faint  feeling  came 
20  over  him  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ring  of  white 
that  marked  the  limits  of  the  key. 

Not  until  he  felt  himself  growing  weak  did  he  stop 
the  ascent.  The  deadened  sound  of  the  surf  and  the 
increased  vibration  of  the  tower  told  him  that  he 
25  must  be  very  nearly  at  the  top.  Throwing  his  leg 
over  a  strip,  he  seated  himself  on  the  bar  and  braced 
his  feet  against  the  parallel  support  below.  Then 
with  his  left  arm  hugging  the  main  girder,  he 
grasped  the  lantern  with  his  free  hand,  leaned  slight- 
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ly  out  to  clear  the  framework,  and  swung  the  light 
slowly  to  and  fro. 

The  lantern  was  almost  torn  from  his  hand.  It 
required  all  the  strength  left  in  his  arm  to  make  the 
5  backward  swing ;  but  he  clenched  his  fingers  tightly 
until  perhaps  a  dozen  circles  had  been  completed 
before  he  placed  the  lantern  beneath  his  jacket  and 
looked  seaward. 

Directly  before  him  a  light — the  same  he  had  seen 
10  from  the  cliff — swung  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  and 
then  round  and  round  in  quick  circles. 

Donald  gripped  his  support  and  watched  breath¬ 
lessly.  The  swinging  ceased  and  the  light  faded  for 
an  instant,  but  only  to  appear  again,  and  again  dis- 
15  appear  at  short  intervals,  as  if  some  one  was  passing 
a  dark  object  before  it.  He  noticed  that  some  of  the 
intervals  were  longer  than  others,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  two  sets  of  flashes,  one  set  short  and  quick  and 
the  other  much  longer.  About  twenty  long  were  fol- 
20  lowed  by  the  same  number  of  short,  and  then  came 
a  combination  of  the  two  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

“Long-short-long-short ;  long-short-long-short.” 

For  a  moment  Donald  struggled  to  seize  hold  of 
25  an  idea  that  came  up  on  the  far  edge  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness  and  hung  there,  trembling  in  the  balance. 

“Long-short-long-short — dash-dot-dash-dot” —  the 
letter  “C”  in  the  characters  of  the  wireless  code.  It 
came  to  him  as  quick  as  the  flash  of  the  distant  light. 
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“Dot-dash;  dot-dash;  dot-dash” — the  letter  “A.” 

“Dot-dash-dot-dot” — “L,”  Then  another  “L.” 

“Call,”  Donald  murmured,  as  the  letters  were  slow¬ 
ly  repeated.  It  was  hard  to  take  the  signals  this  way 
6  because  he  had  always  written  the  letters  down  on 
paper.  His  sense  of  hearing  had  been  trained  to 
distinguish  between  the  characters,  while  now  his 
eyes  were  doing  it  alone. 

“Dash-dot-dash”  stood  for  “K,”  and  “dot-dash- 
10  dash”  for  “W.”  Again  the  light  flashed  “K-W,  K-W,” 
and  disappeared. 

“Call  Key  West.” 

Almost  before  the  last  flash  Donald  was  slipping 
and  sliding  down  the  side  of  the  tower.  Twice  he 
is  nearly  lost  his  footing  on  the  wet  bars,  and  hung  on 
by  main  strength.  The  rough  iron  scraped  and 
bruised  his  hands,  and  every  joint  seemed  pulled 
apart.  But  of  this  he  was  hardly  conscious. 

Fourteen  miles  away  was  the  Key  West  life-saving 
20  station,  where  the  great  motor-boat  stood  upon  the 
ways  ready  to  slip  into  the  sea  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
No  other  craft  on  the  coast  could  make  the  distance 
to  Sombrero  ahead  of  the  tide.  He  must  get  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Key  West  as  Davis  had  ordered,  and  notify 
25  the  authorities. 

After  an  endless  time  his  feet  touched  ground. 
Still  holding  the  lantern,  he  stumbled  over  the  rough 
surface  toward  the  dim  outline  of  the  station. 

Donald  had  spent  many  hours  in  the  operating- 
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room,  watching  Davis  handle  the  instruments.  But 
now  that  he  was  alone  everything  appeared  to  look 
different  and  confused,  and  he  almost  feared  to  touch 
the  complicated  apparatus. 

5  First  he  stood  on  a  chair  and  reached  for  a  copper 
bar  that  connected  the  aerial  into  the  circuit.  In  vain 
he  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  rubber  handle.  The 
switch  refused  to  move.  Luckily  a  broom  stood  in 
the  corner,  and  with  this  he  pried  the  bar  loose  and 
10  shoved  it  into  the  proper  position.  Two  more  small 
levers  slipped  readily  into  place. 

Apparently  everything  was  ready.  Donald  climbed 
on  the  high  stool,  placed  the  telephones  over  his  ears 
and  pressed  the  key.  But  the  expected  flash  of  the 
is  spark  and  the  “stick”  of  the  key  did  not  come. 

What  could  be  wrong?  Anxiously  Donald  looked 
for  the  trouble.  Each  instrument  seemed  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  connected  and  every  switch  in  its  right  position. 
Feverishly  he  ran  his  hand  over  the  circuits,  tight- 
2oening  the  screws  and  testing  the  connections  for 
poor  contacts.  Again  he  pressed  the  key  without 
result. 

At  the  second  failure,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair 
and  tried  to  master  the  fear  that  came  over  him.  If 
25  Davis  were  only  here  now !  He  was  sure  that  he  had 
overlooked  nothing,  yet  obviously  there  was  a  fault 
somewhere.  He  remembered  that  only  that  morn¬ 
ing  the  batteries  had  been  freshly  charged.  But  had 
they  been  connected  with  the  operating-room? 
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He  seized  the  lantern  and  entered  the  battery- 
room.  There  stood  the  great  double  switch  wide 
open.  In  a  moment  Donald  had  closed  it  with  a  clang 
and  returned  to  the  stool.  He  felt  sick  and  dizzy  as 
she  cautiously  reached  for  the  key  and  gave  it  a  light 
tap,  but  the  roar  of  the  spark  reassured  him,  and 
he  gripped  the  handle  tightly,  the  blue  flame  answer¬ 
ing  every  touch. 

It  was  already  an  hour  past  the  time  that  Davis 
10  should  have  given  the  signal  to  retire  the  Key  West 
station  from  active  duty  until  midnight,  and  Mc¬ 
Adams  was  not  in  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind. 

'  “If  the  wind  has  taken  their  aerial,  we’ll  be  in  for 
a  night  of  work,”  he  said  gloomily.  “Every  ship  afloat 
is  seems  to  be  round  here  in  the  storm.  And  they  all 
want  weather-reports  every  five  minutes.  Last  year, 
when  we  lost  both  towers —  Hello,  what’s  this?” 

He  turned  to  adjust  the  detector,  listened  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  threw  over  his  switch  to  answer  the  call. 
20  “Never  knew  Davis  was  a  drinking  man,”  he  said, 
laughing.  “He’s  giving  us  a  new  variety  of  conti¬ 
nental,  and  his  key  is  wabbling  like  the  mischief.” 

But  as  he  listened  the  smile  left  his  face. 

“It’s  Osborne’s  boy,”  he  murmured.  “Something’s 
25  wrong.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  McAdams  copied  down 
several  incoherent  sentences.  The  letters  were  con¬ 
fused  and  the  words  misspelled,  but  the  sense  was 
plain. 
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McAdams  threw  off  the  receivers  and  reached  for 
the  telephone  on  the  wall. 

“Hello !  hello !  Captain  Duncan,  please,  and  quick  I 
Captain?  This  is  McAdams  at  the  wireless.  Davis 
5  and  Osborne  are  in  trouble  on  Sombrero — stranded 
there  since  afternoon.  They  have  managed  to  signal 
the  key,  and  Osborne’s  boy  just  gave  me  the  message. 
He  says  the  place  will  be  under  water  in  three  hours, 
if  not  before.  Of  course  you’ll  send  out  the  motor 
10  at  once.” 

A  moment  later  the  receiving  instruments  at  Os¬ 
borne’s  Key  responded  to  a  series  of  electric  waves 
that  spelled  out  McAdam’s  slow  “0.  K.  0.  K.  Com¬ 
ing,  coming!”  And  Donald  dropped  the  receivers, 
is  and  went  to  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  a  pencil  of 
light  that  traced  its  way  through  the  western  sky. 
It  was  the  searchlight  of  the  motor-boat,  and  Donald 
knew  that  his  father  would  see  it  and  know  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

20  For  an  hour  he  watched  the  light  wander  over  the 
water  and  show  up  the  glistening  whitecaps.  As  the 
boat  passed  to  the  north,  the  rays  rested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  towers.  Then  the  light  turned  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  darkness  to  the  northwest,  until  it  finally 
25  stopped  its  motion  and  rested  on  a  minute  pile  of 
rocks  almost  hidden  by  the  flying  spray. 

As  Donald  lay  in  bed  that  night  his  father  and 
Davis  told  how  the  little  boat  had  been  badly  injured 
in  landing  at  Sombrero,  and  of  their  efforts  to  at- 
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tract  attention  through  the  long  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  until  the  signal  from  the  tower  brought  the 
first  ray  of  hope.  Donald  turned  away  from  the 
light  and  closed  his  eyes.  “I  wonder  what  we’ll  do 
5 without  the  MesquitV’  he  said,  wearily. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  location.  Take  your  geography  or  an  atlas  and  locate 
the  Florida  Keys.  Where  is  Key  West?  Where  is  Tampa? 
Is  this  region  within  the  area  of  tropical  hurricanes? 
Where  are  the  Barbados? 

The  wireless  station.  1.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  great 
steel  towers,  like  giant  windmill  towers,  used  by  the  wireless 
telegraph?  If  so  you  know  what  Donald  had  to  climb. 
2.  Do  you  know  the  code  that  is  used  in  sending  messages? 
Is  it  like  the  code  used  in  telegraphing  over  wires?  If 
you  do  not  know  ask  a  telegraph  operator.  3.  How  far 
can  wireless  telegraph  messages  be  sent?  Wireless  telephone 
messages?  4.  Do  you  think  a  boy  or  girl  is  wise  to  pick 
up  bits  of  information,  as  Donald  did,  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers? 

Silent  reading  and  the  story.  After  reading  the  story  si¬ 
lently  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  these  stories :  1.  How 

Donald  learned  to  read  the  telegraph  code.  2.  The  story 
of  his  receiving  the  “wireless”  from  Sombrero  and  calling 
Key  West  for  help. 

For  discussion.  1.  If  you  had  to  climb  to  a  great  height 
on  a  ladder  or  tower  would  you  rather  do  it  by  daylight 
or  by  dark?  2.  Was  Donald  wise  in  looking  down  to¬ 
ward  the  ground  while  he  was  climbing?  3.  Do  you  know 
of  any  instances  in  which  some  person  has  saved  others 
from  danger  by  keeping  his  head  in  an  emergency?  Do 
you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  person  has  failed 
to  do  his  part  by  becoming  excited  and  panicky?  4. 
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What  accomplishments  have  you  which  may  be  compared 
with  Donald’s  learning  of  telegraphy?  5.  Find  and  read 
the  sentence  which  shows  that  Donald  did  not  think  of 
making  a  hero  of  himself  because  of  what  he  had  done. 

For  writing  about.  The  finest  instance  of  presence  of 
mind  in  an  emergency  which  you  have  known. 

Word  study.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  and  use  of 
these  words.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary:  bun¬ 
galow,  anchorage,  rollers,  aerial,  converging,  obviously,  in¬ 
coherent,  whitecaps. 

Library  hour.  This  story,  like  The  Runaway  Freight, 
was  first  published  in  The  Youth’s  Companion.  What 
other  magazines  do  you  know  that  contain  stories  of  adven¬ 
ture?  What  good  scientific  magazines  do  you  know?  What 
geographic  magazines  do  you  know? 

Scores  of  magazines  appear  each  month,  but  not  all  are 
worth  careful  reading.  What  magazines  do  you  have  in 
your  home  ?  It  would  be  worth  while  for  your  class  to  make 
a  list  of  desirable  magazines  for  boys  and  girls  to  read. 

BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR  HOME  READING 
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Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known . Seton 

Training  of  Wild  Animals . Bostock 

Jungle  Book . Kipling 

Second  Jungle  Book . Kipling 

Arkansaw  Bear  . Paine 

Bears  of  the  Blue  River . Major 

Shasta  of  the  Wolves . Baker 

Modern  Vikings . Boyesen 

With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies . Schultz 

Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy . Schultz 

Magic  Forest  . White 

Fighting  a  Fire . Hill 

Little  Jarvis . Seawall 


OUR  COUNTRY 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

This  story,  drawn  from  Hawthorne’s  Grandfather’s  Chair, 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  when  the  war  for  American 
Independence  was  beginning.  George  Washington  had  just 
been  appointed  to  take  command.  The  British  were  in 
possession  of  Boston,  from  which  the  Americans  hoped 
to  dislodge  them.  In  our  selection  Grandfather  is  telling 
the  tale,  many  years  after,  to  the  children. 

“The  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  was  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies.  They  had  now  appointed  George  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Virginia  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
5  American  armies.  He  was  at  that  time  a  member 
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of  Congress,  but  immediately  left  Philadelphia  and 
began  his  journey  to  Massachusetts.  On  the  third  of 
July,  1775,  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  and  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  which  were  besieging  General 
5  Gage.” 

“Oh,  Grandfather,”  exclaimed  Laurence,  “it  makes 
my  heart  throb  to  think  what  is  coming  now.  We 
are  to  see  General  Washington  himself!” 

The  children  crowded  around  Grandfather  and 
io  looked  earnestly  into  his  face.  Even  little  Alice 
opened  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  with  her  lips  apart,  and 
almost  held  her  breath  to  listen.  Grandfather  paused 
a  moment,  for  he  felt  as  if  it  might  be  irreverent  to 
introduce  the  hallowed  shade  of  Washington  into  a 
15  history  where  an  ancient  elbow-chair  occupied  the 
most  prominent  place.  However,  he  determined  to 
proceed  with  his  narrative,  and  speak  of  the  hero 
whenever  it  was  needful,  but  with  an  unambitious 
simplicity. 

20  So  Grandfather  told  his  auditors  that  on  General 
Washington’s  arrival  at  Cambridge  his  first  care  was 
to  reconnoiter  the  British  troops  with  his  spyglass 
and  to  examine  the  condition  of  his  own  army.  He 
found  that  the  American  troops  amounted  to  about 
25  fourteen  thousand  men.  They  were  extended  all 
round  the  peninsula  of  Boston — a  space  of  twelve 
miles  from  the  high  grounds  of  Roxbury  on  the  right 
to  Mystic  River  on  the  left.  Some  were  living  in 
tents  of  sail-cloth,  some  in  shanties  rudely  con- 
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structed  of  boards,  some  in  huts  of  stone  or  turf 
with  curious  windows  and  doors  of  basket-work. 

In  order  to  be  near  the  center  and  oversee  the 
whole  of  this  wide-stretched  army,  the  Commander- 
5  in-chief  made  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  colleges.  A  mansion-house, 
which  perhaps  had  been  the  countryseat  of  some 
Tory  gentleman,  was  provided  for  his  residence. 

“When  General  Washington  first  entered  this  man- 
iosion,”  said  Grandfather,  “he  was  ushered  up  the 
staircase  and  shown  into  a  handsome  apartment.  He 
sat  down  in  a  large  chair  which  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the  room.  The  noble  figure  of 
Washington  would  have  done  honor  to  a  throne.  As 
15  he  sat  there  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sheathed  sword,  which  was  placed  between  his  knees, 
his  whole  aspect  well  befitted  the  chosen  man  on 
whom  his  country  leaned  for  the  defense  of  her  dear¬ 
est  rights.  America  seemed  safe  under  his  protec- 
20  tion.  His  face  was  grander  than  any  sculptor  had 
ever  wrought  in  marble ;  none  could  behold  him  with¬ 
out  awe  and  reverence.  Never  before  had  the  lion’s 
head  at  the  summit  of  the  chair  looked  down  upon 
such  a  face  and  form  as  Washington’s.” 

25  “Why,  Grandfather!”  cried  Clara,  clasping  her 
hands  in  amazement,  “was  it  really  so  ?  Did  General 
Washington  sit  in  our  great  chair?” 

“I  knew  how  it  would  be,”  said  Laurence ;  “I  fore¬ 
saw  it  the  moment  Grandfather  began  to  speak.” 
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Grandfather  smiled.  But,  turning  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  life  of  the  illustrious  leader,  he 
spoke  of  the  methods  which  Washington  adopted  to 
win  back  the  metropolis  of  New  England  from  the 
5  British. 

The  army,  when  he  took  command  of  it,  was  with¬ 
out  any  discipline  or  order.  The  privates  considered 
themselves  as  good  as  their  officers  and  seldom 
thought  it  necessary  to  obey  their  commands  unless 
10  they  understood  the  why  and  wherefore.  Moreover, 
they  were  enlisted  for  so  short  a  period  that  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  be  respectable  soldiers  it  was  time 
to  discharge  them.  Then  came  new  recruits,  who 
had  to  be  taught  their  duty  before  they  could  be  of 
is  any  service.  Such  was  the  army  with  which  Wash¬ 
ington  had  to  contend  against  more  than  twenty 
veteran  British  regiments. 

Some  of  the  men  had  no  muskets,  and  almost  all 
were  without  bayonets.  Heavy  cannon  for  battering 
20  the  British  fortifications  were  much  wanted.  There 
was  but  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  few 
tools  to  build  intrenchments  with,  and  a  great  defi¬ 
ciency  of  provisions  and  clothes  for  the  soldiers.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  perplexing  difficulties,  the  eyes  of 
25  the  whole  people  were  fixed  on  General  Washington, 
expecting  him  to  undertake  some  great  enterprise 
against  the  hostile  army. 

The  first  thing  that  he  found  necessary  was  to 
bring  his  own  men  into  better  order  and  discipline. 
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It  is  wonderful  how  soon  he  transformed  this  rough 
mob  of  country  people  into  a  regular  army.  One  of 
Washington’s  characteristics  was  the  faculty  of 
bringing  order  out  of  confusion.  All  business  with 
5  which  he  had  any  concern  seemed  to  regulate  itself 
as  if  by  magic.  It  was  this  faculty  more  than  any 
other  that  made  him  so  fit  to  ride  upon  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  when  everything  was  unfixed  and 
drifting  about  in  a  troubled  sea. 

10  “Washington  had  not  been  long  at  the  head  of  the 
army,”  proceeded  Grandfather,  “before  his  soldiers 
thought  as  highly  of  him  as  if  he  had  led  them  to  a 
hundred  victories.  They  knew  that  he  was  the  very 
man  whom  the  country  needed,  and  the  only  one  who 
is  could  bring  them  safely  through  the  great  contest 
against  the  might  of  England.  They  put  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  courage,  wisdom,  and  integrity.” 

“And  were  they  not  eager  to  follow  him  against 
the  British?”  asked  Charley. 

20  “Doubtless  they  would  have  gone  whithersoever 
his  sword  pointed  the  way,”  answered  Grandfather, 
“and  Washington  was  anxious  to  make  a  decisive 
assault  upon  the  enemy.  But,  as  the  enterprise  was 
very  hazardous,  he  called  a  council  of  all  the  generals 
25  in  the  army.  Accordingly,  they  came  from  their 
different  posts  and  were  ushered  into  the  reception- 
room.  The  Commander-in-chief  arose  from  our 
great  chair  to  greet  them.” 
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“What  were  their  names?”  asked  Charley. 

“There  was  General  Artemus  Ward/’  replied 
Grandfather,  “a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  before  Washington’s  arrival, 
a  Another  was  General  Charles  Lee,  who  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  English  army  and  was  thought  to  pos¬ 
sess  vast  military  science.  He  came  to  the  council 
followed  by  two  or  three  dogs  which  were  always  at 
his  heels.  There  was  General  Putnam,  too,  who  was 
10  known  all  over  New  England  by  the  name  of  Old 
Put.” 

“Was  it  he  who  killed  the  wolf?”  inquired  Charley. 

“The  same,”  said  Grandfather;  “and  he  had  done 
good  service  in  the  Old  French  War.  His  occupation 
15  was  that  of  a  farmer,  but  he  left  his  plow  in  the  fur¬ 
row  at  the  news  of  Lexington  battle.  Then  there  was 
General  Gates,  who  afterwards  gained  great  renown 
at  Saratoga  and  lost  it  again  at  Camden.  General 
Greene  of  Rhode  Island  was  likewise  at  the  council. 
20  Washington  soon  discovered  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  army. 

“When  the  generals  were  all  assembled,  Washing¬ 
ton  consulted  them  about  a  plan  for  storming  the 
English  batteries.  But  it  was  their  unanimous  opin- 
25  ion  that  so  perilous  an  enterprise  ought  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.  The  army  therefore  continued  to  besiege 
Boston,  preventing  the  enemy  from  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  of  provisions,  but  without  taking  any  imme- 
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diate  measures  to  get  possession  of  the  town.  In 
this  manner,  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  passed 
away. 

“Many  a  night,  doubtless,”  said  Grandfather, 
5  “after  Washington  had  been  all  day  on  horseback, 
galloping  from  one  post  of  the  army  to  another,  he 
used  to  sit  in  our  great  chair  rapt  in  earnest  thought. 
Had  you  seen  him,  you  might  have  supposed  that  his 
whole  mind  was  fixed  on  the  blue  china  tiles  which 
10  adorned  the  old-fashioned  fireplace.  But  in  reality 
he  was  meditating  how  to  capture  the  British  army 
or  drive  it  out  of  Boston.  Once  when  there  was  a 
hard  frost,  he  formed  a  scheme  to  cross  the  Charles 
River  on  the  ice.  But  the  other  generals  could  not 
is  be  persuaded  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.” 

“What  were  the  British  doing  all  this  time?”  in¬ 
quired  Charley. 

“They  lay  idle  in  the  town,”  replied  Grandfather. 
20  “General  Gage  had  been  recalled  to  England,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Howe.  The  British 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  now  in 
great  distress.  Being  shut  up  in  the  town  so  long, 
they  had  consumed  almost  all  their  provisions  and 
25  burned  up  all  their  fuel.  The  soldiers  tore  down  the 
Old  North  Church  and  used  its  rotten  boards  and 
timbers  for  firewood.  To  heighten  their  distress,  the 
smallpox  broke  out.  They  probably  lost  far  more 
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men  by  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness  than  had  been 
slain  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.” 

“What  a  dismal  time  for  the  poor  women  and  chil¬ 
dren!”  exclaimed  Clara. 

5  “At  length,”  continued  Grandfather,  “in  March, 
1776,  General  Washington,  who  had  now  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  powder,  began  a  terrible  cannonade  and  bom¬ 
bardment  from  Dorchester  Heights.  One  of  the  can¬ 
non  balls  which  he  fired  into  the  town  struck  the 
io  tower  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  Sir  William  Howe  made  preparations 
to  cross  over  in  boats  and  drive  the  Americans  from 
their  batteries,  but  was  prevented  by  a  violent  gale 
and  storm.  General  Washington  next  erected  a  bat- 
lstery  on  Nook’s  Hill,  so  near  the  enemy  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  Boston  any  longer.” 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!”  cried  Charley,  clapping  his 
hands.  “I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  see  how  sheepish 
the  Englishmen  looked.” 

20  “Alas  for  the  poor  Tories!”  said  Grandfather. 
“Until  the  very  last  morning  after  Washington’s 
troops  had  shown  themselves  on  Nook’s  Hill  these 
unfortunate  persons  could  not  believe  that  the  rebels, 
as  they  called  the  Americans,  would  ever  prevail 
25  against  King  George’s  army.  But  when  they  saw  the 
British  soldiers  preparing  to  embark  on  the  ships  of 
war,  then  they  knew  that  they  had  lost  their  country. 
Could  the  patriots  have  known  how  bitter  were  their 
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regrets,  they  would  have  forgiven  them  all  their  evil 
deeds  and  sent  a  blessing  after  them  as  they  sailed 
away  from  their  native  shore.” 

“And  what  did  General  Washington  do  now, 
5 Grandfather?”  asked  Charley. 

“As  the  rear  of  the  British  army  embarked  from 
the  wharf,”  replied  Grandfather,  “General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  troops  marched  over  the  Neck,  through  the 
fortification  gates,  and  entered  Boston  in  triumph. 
10  And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Pilgrims  landed, 
Massachusetts  was  free  from  the  dominion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  May  she  never  again  be  subject  to  foreign 
rule — never  again  feel  the  rod  of  oppression!” 

“Dear  Grandfather,”  asked  little  Alice,  “did  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  bring  our  chair  back  to  Boston?” 

“I  know  not  how  long  the  chair  remained  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  said  Grandfather.  “Had  it  stayed  there  till 
this  time,  it  could  not  have  found  a  better  shelter. 
The  mansion  which  General  Washington  occupied  is 
20  still  standing,  and  his  apartments  have  since  been 
tenanted  by  several  eminent  men.  Governor  Everett, 
while  a  professor  in  the  university,  resided  there. 
So,  at  an  after  period,  did  Mr.  Sparks,  whose  labors 
have  connected  his  name  with  the  immortality  of 
25  Washington.  And  at  this  very  time  a  venerable 
friend  of  your  Grandfather,  after  long  pilgrimages 
beyond  the  sea,  has  set  up  his  staff  of  rest  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  headquarters.” 

“You  mean  Professor  Longfellow,  Grandfather,” 
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said  Laurence.  “Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  the 
author  of  those  beautiful  Voices  of  the  NighV” 

“We  will  visit  him  next  summer,”  answered 
Grandfather,  “and  take  Clara  and  little  Alice  with 
5  us — and  Charley,  too,  if  he  will  be  quiet.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Before  reading  the  story.  This  story  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  children  to  whom  it  is  told  already  know  the  main 
historical  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded.  You  will  enjoy 
the  story  better  if  you  will  take  a  good  history  text  and 
read  the  account  of  Washington  taking  command  and  of 
the  siege  of  Boston. 

Silent  reading  questions.  After  careful  silent  reading 
test  yourself  by  answering  these  questions:  1.  What  office 
did  Washington  hold  when  he  was  asked  to  take  command 
of  the  American  Army?  2.  Where  did  he  come  to  take 
the  command?  3.  On  what  date  did  he  take  command? 
4.  Before  deciding  whether  to  attack  the  British 
immediately  whose  advice  did  he  seek?  5.  Where  did 
Washington  have  his  headquarters?  6.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  American  Army  when  Washington  took 
command?  7.  What  steps  did  Washington  take  to  make 
ready  for  an  attack  on  the  British?  8.  When  was  the 
attack  finally  made?  9.  What  was  the  form  of  the  at¬ 
tack?  10.  What  was  the  result  of  the  attack? 

To  study  and  discuss.  1.  What  British  dominion  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  North  America?  2.  Nations  may  differ  in  their 
friendships  just  as  persons  do.  What  reasons  can  you 
give  why  the  United  States  and  England  should  be  good 
friends?  3.  Are  we  on  friendly  terms  with  Canada? 
Are  there  any  fortifications  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada?  4.  Do  you  think  that  nations,  like  persons, 
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should  try  to  keep  from  quarreling  and  fighting?  5.  Does 
war  ever  settle  anything  that  could  not  be  settled  by  peace¬ 
ful  means  if  each  nation  would  be  fair  and  honest? 

Word  study.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  and  use 
of  each  of  these  words.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary:  hallowed,  narrative,  illustrious,  veteran,  deficiency, 
hazardous,  rapt,  eminent. 

The  author.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  father  was  a  sea 
captain,  who  for  many  years  sailed  the  seven  seas  and  at 
last  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  family  home  was  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  plain  wooden  house  which  is  still 
standing  after  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  boy 
Nathaniel  was  a  great  reader,  his  earliest  favorite  being 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Even  as  a  small  schoolboy  he  was 
given  to  inventing  and  writing  down  long,  fanciful  stories. 
But  he  did  not  give  all  his  time  to  books,  for  he  was  skil¬ 
ful  at  skating,  boating,  camping  and  all  such  sports.  He 
wrote  many  interesting  books.  You  will  enjoy  reading  his 
other  tales  from  Grandfather’s  Chair.  You  are  no  doubt 
already  familiar  with  the  Wonder-hook  and  Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Home  reading.  A  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
life  of  George  Washington  is  The  True  Story  of  George 
Washington,  by  Brooks. 


DANIEL  BOONE  AND  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
KENTUCKY 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

This  is  the  story  of  one  great  American  written  by  an¬ 
other  great  American.  It  is  not  only  full  of  interest  as 
adventure,  but  it  gives  much  information  about  pioneer 
days  when  the  settlers  from  the  East  were  pushing  out  to 
claim  the  western  wilderness. 

Daniel  Boone  will  always  occupy  a  unique  place  in 
our  history  as  the  arch-type  of  the  hunter  and  wil¬ 
derness  wanderer.  He  was  a  true  pioneer,  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  class  of  Indian-fighters,  game- 
shunters,  forest-fellers,  and  backwoods  farmers  who, 
generation  after  generation,  pushed  westward  the 
border  of  civilization  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Pacific.  As  he  himself  said,  he  was  “an  instrument 
ordained  of  God  to  settle  the  wilderness.”  Born  in 
10  Pennsylvania,  he  drifted  south  into  western  North 
Carolina,  and  settled  on  what  was  then  the  extreme 
frontier.  There  he  married,  built  a  log  cabin,  and 
hunted,  chopped  trees,  and  tilled  the  ground  like  any 
other  frontiersman.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  still 
is  marked  a  boundary  beyond  which  the  settlers  dared 
not  go;  for  west  of  them  lay  immense  reaches  of 
frowning  forests,  uninhabited  save  by  bands  of  war¬ 
like  Indians.  Occasionally  some  venturesome  hunter 
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or  trapper  penetrated  this  immense  wilderness,  and 
returned  with  strange  stories  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  done. 

In  1769  Boone,  excited  by  these  vague  and  won- 
5  drous  tales,  determined  himself  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  find  out  what  manner  of  land  it  was  that 
lay  beyond.  With  a  few  chosen  companions  he  set 
out,  making  his  own  trail  through  the  gloomy  forest. 
After  weeks  of  wandering,  he  at  last  emerged  into 
io  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country  of  Kentucky,  for 
which,  in  after  years,  the  red  men  and  the  white 
strove  with  such  obstinate  fury  that  it  grew  to  be 
called  “the  dark  and  bloody  ground.”  But  when 
Boone  first  saw  it,  it  was  a  fair  and  smiling  land  of 
is  groves  and  glades  and  running  waters,  where  the 
open  forest  grew  tall  and  beautiful,  and  where  in¬ 
numerable  herds  of  game  grazed,  roaming  ceaseless¬ 
ly  to  and  fro  along  the  trails  they  had  trodden  dur¬ 
ing  countless  generations.  Kentucky  was  not  owned 
20  by  any  Indian  tribe,  and  was  visited  only  by  wander¬ 
ing  war-parties  and  hunting  parties  who  came  from 
among  the  savage  nations  living  north  of  the  Ohio 
or  south  of  the  Tennessee. 

A  roving  war-party  stumbled  upon  one  of  Boone’s 
25  companions  and  killed  him  and  the  others  then  left 
Boone  and  journeyed  home;  but  his  brother  came 
out  to  join  him,  and  the  two  spent  the  winter  to¬ 
gether.  Self-reliant,  fearless,  and  possessed  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  hardihood,  they  cared  little  for 
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the  loneliness.  The  teeming  myriads  of  game  fur¬ 
nished  abundant  food;  the  herds  of  shaggy-maned 
bison  and  noble-antlered  elk,  the  bands  of  deer  and 
the  numerous  black  bear,  were  all  ready  for  the 
5  rifle,  and  they  were  tame  and  easily  slain.  The  wolf 
and  the  cougar,  too,  sometimes  fell  victims  to  the 
prowess  of  the  two  hunters. 

At  times  they  slept  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  some  bush 
lean-to  of  their  own  making;  at  other  times,  when 
10  they  feared  Indians,  they  changed  their  resting-place 
every  night,  and  after  making  a  fire  would  go  off  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  woods  to  sleep.  Surrounded  by 
brute  and  human  foes,  they  owed  their  lives  to  their 
sleepless  vigilance,  their  keen  senses,  their  eagle 
is  eyes,  and  their  resolute  hearts. 

When  the  spring  came,  and  the  woods  were  white 
with  the  dogwood  blossoms,  and  crimsoned  with  the 
red-bud,  Boone’s  brother  left  him,  and  Daniel  re¬ 
mained  for  three  months  alone  in  the  wilderness. 
20  The  brother  soon  came  back  again  with  a  party  of 
hunters ;  and  other  parties  likewise  came  in,  to  wan¬ 
der  for  months  and  years  through  the  wilderness; 
and  they  wrought  huge  havoc  among  the  vast  herds 
of  game. 

25  In  1771  Boone  returned  to  his  home.  Two  years 
later  he  started  to  lead  a  party  of  settlers  to  the  new 
country;  but  while  passing  through  the  frowning 
defiles  of  Cumberland  Gap,  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  driven  back — two  of  Boone’s  own  sons 
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being  slain.  In  1775,  however,  he  made  another  at¬ 
tempt;  and  this  attempt  was  successful.  The  In¬ 
dians  attacked  the  newcomers;  but  by  this  time  the 
parties  of  would-be  settlers  were  sufficiently  numer- 
5  ous  to  hold  their  own.  They  beat  back  the  Indians, 
and  built  rough  little  hamlets,  surrounded  by  log 
stockades,  at  Boonesborough  and  Harrodsburg;  and 
the  permanent  settlement  of  Kentucky  had  begun. 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  by  Boone  amid 
io  unending  Indian  conflicts.  He  was  a  leader  among 
the  settlers,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  At  one  time 
he  represented  them  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia;  at  another  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  little  Kentucky  parliament  itself;  and  he  be- 
i3  came  a  colonel  of  the  frontier  militia.  He  tilled  the 
land  and  he  chopped  the  trees  himself ;  he  helped  to 
build  the  cabins  and  stockades  with  his  own  hands, 
wielding  the  long-handled,  light-headed  frontier  ax 
as  skilfully  as  other  frontiersmen.  His  main  busi- 
20  ness  was  that  of  surveyor,  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  his  ability  to  travel  through  it,  in  spite 
of  the  danger  from  Indians,  created  much  demand 
for  his  services  among  people  who  wished  to  lay  off 
tracts  of  wild  land  for  their  own  future  use.  But 
25  whatever  he  did,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  had  to 
be  sleeplessly  on  the  lookout  for  his  Indian  foes. 
When  he  and  his  fellows  tilled  the  stump-dotted  fields 
of  corn,  one  or  more  of  the  party  were  always  on 
guard,  with  weapon  at  the  ready,  for  fear  of  lurking 
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savages.  When  he  went  to  the  House  of  Burgesses 
he  carried  his  long  rifle,  and  traversed  roads  not  a 
mile  of  which  was  free  from  the  danger  of  Indian 
attack.  The  settlements  in  the  early  years  depended 
5  exclusively  upon  game  for  their  meat,  and  Boone  was 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  hunters,  so  that  upon  him 
devolved  the  task  of  keeping  his  people  supplied.  He 
killed  many  buffaloes,  and  pickled  the  buffalo  beef 
for  use  in  winter.  He  killed  great  numbers  of  black 
10  bear,  and  made  bacon  of  them,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  been  hogs.  The  common  game  were  deer  and 
elk.  At  that  time  none  of  the  hunters  of  Kentucky 
would  waste  a  shot  on  anything  so  small  as  a  prairie- 
chicken  or  wild  duck ;  but  they  sometimes  killed  geese 
15  and  swans  when  they  came  south  in  winter  and  lit 
on  the  rivers.  But  whenever  Boone  went  into  the 
woods  after  game,  he  had  perpetually  to  keep  watch 
lest  he  himself  might  be  hunted  in  turn.  He  never 
lay  in  wait  at  a  game-lick,  save  with  ears  strained 
20  to  hear  the  approach  of  some  crawling  red  foe.  He 
never  crept  up  to  a  turkey  he  heard  calling,  without 
exercising  the  utmost  care  to  see  that  it  was  not  an 
Indian ;  for  one  of  the  favorite  devices  of  the  Indians 
was  to  imitate  the  turkey  call,  and  thus  allure  within 
25  range  some  inexperienced  hunter. 

Besides  this  warfare,  which  went  on  in  the  midst 
of  his  usual  vocations,  Boone  frequently  took  the 
field  on  set  expeditions  against  the  savages.  Once 
when  he  and  a  party  of  other  men  were  making  salt 
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at  a  lick,  they  were  surprised  and  carried  off  by  the 
Indians.  The  old  hunter  was  a  prisoner  with  them 
for  some  months,  but  finally  made  his  escape  and 
came  home  through  the  trackless  woods  as  straight 
5  as  the  wild  pigeon  flies.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  ward  off  the  Indian  inroads,  and  to  follow  the  war- 
parties,  and  try  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  Once  his 
own  daughter,  and  two  other  girls  who  were  with 
her,  were  carried  off  by  a  band  of  Indians.  Boone 
10  raised  some  friends  and  followed  the  trail  steadily 
for  two  days  and  a  night ;  then  they  came  to  where 
the  Indians  had  killed  a  buffalo  calf  and  were  camped 
around  it.  Firing  from  a  little  distance,  the  whites 
shot  two  of  the  Indians,  and,  rushing  in,  rescued  the 
is  girls.  On  another  occasion,  when  Boone  had  gone 
to  visit  a  salt-lick  with  his  brother,  the  Indians  am¬ 
bushed  them  and  shot  the  latter.  Boone  himself 
escaped,  but  the  Indians  followed  him  for  three  miles 
by  the  aid  of  a  tracking  dog,  until  Boone  turned, 
20  shot  the  dog,  and  then  eluded  his  pursuers.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Simon  Kenton  and  many  other  noted  hunt¬ 
ers  and  wilderness  warriors,  he  once  and  again  took 
part  in  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country,  where 
they  killed  the  braves  and  drove  off  the  horses.  Twice 
25  bands  of  Indians  accompanied  by  French,  Tory,  and 
British  partizans  from  Detroit,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain,  attacked  Boonesborough.  In  each  case 
Boone  and  his  fellow-settlers  beat  them  off  with  loss. 
At  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  in  which  two 
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hundred  of  the  best  riflemen  of  Kentucky  were 
beaten  with  terrible  slaughter  by  a  great  force  of 
Indians  from  the  lakes,  Boone  commanded  the  left 
wing.  Leading  his  men,  rifle  in  hand,  he  pushed 
5  back  and  overthrew  the  force  against  him ;  but  mean¬ 
while  the  Indians  destroyed  the  right  wing  and  cen¬ 
ter,  and  got  ’round  in  his  rear,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Boone’s  men  except  to  flee  with  all 
possible  speed. 

10  As  Kentucky  became  settled,  Boone  grew  restless 
and  ill  at  ease.  He  loved  the  wilderness;  he  loved 
the  great  forests  and  the  great  prairie-like  glades, 
and  the  life  in  the  little  lonely  cabin,  where  from  the 
door  he  could  see  the  deer  come  out  into  the  clearing 
is  at  nightfall.  The  neighborhood  of  his  own  kind 
made  him  feel  cramped  and  ill  at  ease.  So  he  moved 
ever  westward  with  the  frontier;  and  as  Kentucky 
filled  up  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  settled  on  the 
borders  of  the  prairie  country  of  Missouri,  where 
20  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  the  territory,  made  him  an 
alcalde,  or  judge.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died 
out  on  the  border,  a  backwoods  hunter  to  the  last. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  places  of  the  story.  To  understand  the  account  of 
Boone’s  adventures,  you  will  need  to  look  up  these  places: 
North  Carolina;  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  Cumberland 
Gap;  Kentucky;  Boonesborough ;  Missouri.  With  these  in 
mind,  and  remembering  that  most  of  the  region  was  wilder¬ 
ness,  you  can  trace  roughly  the  route  followed  by  Boone. 
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Questions  for  silent  reading.  This  story  contains  so  many 
facts  and  refers  to  so  many  incidents  that  you  will  need  to 
read  it  with  great  care.  You  may  wish  to  read  it  more 
than  once.  When  you  have  mastered  it  you  should  be 
able  to  give  such  facts  as  these:  1.  Boone’s  birthplace 
and  where  he  established  his  early  frontier  home.  2.  The 
date  when  he  started  out  on  his  western  explorations. 
3.  Why  Kentucky  was  called  “the  dark  and  bloody 
ground.”  4.  What  different  wild  animals  were  found 
by  Boone  on  his  journey.  5.  When  Boone  made  his  second 
trip  west,  and  the  fate  of  the  party.  6.  The  result  of 
Boone’s  third  expedition  west.  7.  An  account  of  Boone’s 
capture  by  the  Indians.  8.  Other  incidents  of  Boone’s 
experiences  with  the  Indians.  9.  A  description  of  the  life 
lived  by  the  settlers  in  the  wilderness.  10.  New  explora¬ 
tions  made  by  Boone  late  in  his  life. 

To  think  about  and  discuss.  T.  What  debt  do  we  of  this 
day  owe  to  pioneers  like  Boone?  2.  What  frontiers  are 
still  left  in  the  United  States?  3.  Do  you  think  heroes  of 
peace  are  as  much  to  be  admired  as  heroes  of  war?  4.  Had 
the  white  men  a  right  to  take  land  from  the  Indians? 
Will  land  when  farmed  by  the  white  man  support  more 
people  than  when  allowed  to  produce  only  wild  game  as 
in  Indian  days? 

For  a  class  debate.  Was  it  more  interesting  to  live  in  the 
days  of  Daniel  Boone  or  now? 

Word  study.  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary:  unique,  ordained,  teeming,  myriads,  havoc,  stock¬ 
ades,  House  of  Burgesses,  game-lick,  inroads,  partizans. 

The  author.  Let  members  of  the  class  go  to  the  cyclope¬ 
dias,  history  texts  and  lives  of  Roosevelt  and  be  prepared 
to  tell  of  his  pioneer  days  in  the  West. 


FLAG  O’  MY  LAND 
Thomas  A.  Daly 

Up  to  the  breeze  of  the  morning  I  fling  you, 
Blending  your  folds  with  the  dawn  in  the  sky; 
There  let  the  people  behold  you,  and  bring  you 
Love  and  devotion  that  never  shall  die. 

5  Proudly,  agaze  at  your  glory,  I  stand, 

Flag  o’  my  land !  Flag  o’  my  land ! 

Standard  most  glorious,  banner  of  beauty, 

Whither  you  beckon  me  there  will  I  go, 

Only  to  you,  after  God,  is  my  duty; 

10  Unto  no  other  allegiance  I  owe. 

Heart  of  me,  soul  of  me,  yours  to  command, 

Flag  o’  my  land !  Flag  o’  my  land ! 

Pine  to  palmetto  and  ocean  to  ocean, 

Though  of  strange  nations  we  get  our  increase, 
is  Here  are  your  worshipers  one  in  devotion. 

Whether  the  bugles  blow  battle  or  peace, 

Take  us  and  make  us  your  patriot  band, 

Flag  o’  my  land !  Flag  o’  my  land ! 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Questions  for  study.  This  is  one  of  many  songs  that  have 
been  written  for  Flag  Day.  1.  Which  lines  express  the 
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poet’s  pride  in  the  beauty  of  the  flag?  2.  Which  lines  refer 
to  the  colors?  3.  Which  lines  contain  a  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  flag?  4.  Which  lines  refer  to  the  wide  territory 
over  which  the  flag  waves ;  the  many  nationalities  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  body  of  American  patriots?  5.  Which  stanza 
do  you  think  finest? 

Phrases  to  explain.  “Allegiance  I  owe,”  “pine  to  pal¬ 
metto.” 

Other  songs.  Compare  this  poem  with  The  Flag,  by  Macy, 
given  in  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader.  What  other  flag 
songs  do  you  know?  Which  is  your  favorite  of  them  all? 

Library  hour.  An  interesting  book  for  Flag  Day  is  Our 
Country’s  Flag  and  The  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries,  by  Hol¬ 
den.  It  gives  the  history  of  our  national  flag  and  many 
interesting  facts  about  flags  and  their  uses.  Tappan’s  The 
Little  Book  of  the  Flag  includes  a  history  of  the  American 
flag  and  a  group  of  patriotic  poems  and  stories. 


MY  COUNTRY 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  West; 

How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered, 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 
s  In  woodland  homes, 

And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 


UNCLE  JOE’S  LINCOLN 
Edward  A.  Steiner 

This  is  the  story  of  a  small  boy  in  far-off  Hungary  who 
came  to  know  and  love  our  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  author 
of  the  story  is  the  small  boy  of  Hungary,  who  is  now  a 
loyal  American  citizen. 

I 

We  were  playing  soldiers  in  our  yard.  It  was  not 
easy  to  march  over  the  rough  cobblestones  with 
which  the  yard  was  paved,  and  maneuvers  could  not 
be  very  extensive,  for  we  were  shut  in  on  three  sides 
5  by  huge  brick  walls  which  separated  us  from  our 
neighbors.  On  the  fourth  side  was  the  orchard, 
which  extended  to  the  river,  and  was  zealously 
guarded  by  a  fierce-looking  and  merciless  old  Hun¬ 
garian,  whose  name  was  Istvan. 

10  He  had  a  dog  to  help  him — a  kindly,  old,  hunting 
dog  who  had  served  his  day  chasing  rabbits  and  was 
now  to  chase  less  nimble  apple  thieves. 

Istvan  carried  a  gun,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  with  salt,  and  we  were  mightily  afraid  of  it, 
is  though  no  living  man  or  woman  had  ever  heard  it 
go  off.  That  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
boy  ever  dared  enter  the  orchard  uninvited,  and 
there  were  but  few  invitations. 

The  self-appointed  General  of  our  army  of  six 
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soldiers  was  Yanczy  Pal — he  was  the  only  boy  in  a 
real  uniform.  He  boasted  of  many  ancestors  who 
were  soldiers,  and  he  wore  those  parts  of  their  won¬ 
derful  equipments  which  the  moths  had  spared.  He 
5  wore  the  czako  (helmet)  of  a  Hussar,  the  red  coat 
of  an  artillery  officer  and  the  tightly-fitting  blue 
trousers  of  the  infantry.  He  told  us  that  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  great  general,  was  so  thoroughly  a  soldier 
that  he  had  a  nightgown  made  of  army  cloth,  and 
10  wore  all  his  crosses  and  medals  to  bed. 

Yanczy  also  carried  a  sword — a  cavalry  sword, 
and  it  was  so  long  that  he  had  to  wear  it  over  his 
shoulder  like  a  gun.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
could  boast  of  heroic  soldier  ancestors  who  wore 
is  brass  buttons  and  braid  on  their  nightgowns;  so 
four  of  the  common  soldiers  wore  their  civilian 
clothes — very  civilian,  indeed.  They  were  one-piece 
suits  buttoning  in  the  back,  and  we  had  used  three 
cents’  worth  of  gilt  paper  to  give  them  a  military 
20  aspect.  The  three  cents  had  been  contributed  by 
me,  and  because  of  that  I  received  a  commission  and 
became  Quartermaster  General.  As  the  gilt  glory 
did  not  last  longer  than  one  campaign,  I  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  finance  the  army. 

25  My  own  uniform,  while  not  altogether  military, 
was,  to  me  at  least,  the  real  thing.  I  wore  brass 
buttons,  each  one  of  them  stamped  with  an  eagle. 
They  were  put  through  the  cloth  of  my  coat  and 
fastened  by  a  nail.  My  hat  was  ornamented  by  a 
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greasy-looking  black  string,  to  which  were  attached 
two  buttons  which  looked  like  acorns.  Had  you  seen 
me  you  might  not  have  recognized  in  me  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  but  that  is  ex- 
5actly  what  I  tried  to  resemble.  You  may  well  won¬ 
der  why  a  little  boy  way  off  in  Hungary,  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Carpathians,  had  so  strange  a  notion; 
but  “that  is  another  story,”  and,  before  I  finish,  I 
hope  you  will  know  the  reason. 

10  Anyway  we  were  drilling,  and  I  think  that  the 
General  purposely  directed  all  our  maneuvers 
toward  the  orchard,  in  which  the  apples  were  tempt¬ 
ingly  green ;  and  while,  like  real  soldiers,  it  was  not 
“ours  to  reason  why,  ours  but  to  do  or  die,”  we  hoped 
15  that  after  the  army  was  licked  into  shape  we  might 
invade  the  orchard. 

As  I  have  said,  the  army  was  being  drilled  in  our 
yard,  and  the  General  made  a  greater  racket  than 
ever,  with  his  “Habt  acht,”  which  means  “Atten- 
2otion!”  That  we  could  easily  give  him,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  command  of  “Rechts  um,”  and  “Links 
um,”  our  response  was  neither  quick  nor  unanimous, 
for  a  boy’s  right  side  and  left  side  seem  to  him  very 
much  the  same,  and  the  General  did  that  which  of 
25  course  is  the  duty  of  every  general  to  do  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  He  called  us  a  pack  of  jackasses. 

He  said  it  more  than  once,  and  when  he  followed 
that  with  something  even  worse,  his  army  then  and 
there  mutinied.  He  then  unbuckled  his  sword,  which 
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he  had  to  hold  with  both  hands,  and  told  us  that  his 
uncle  once  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  whole  regiment  for 
resisting  a  commanding  officer ;  that  he  would  now, 
as  always,  follow  his  illustrious  ancestor’s  example; 
5  and  that,  while  he  might  spare  our  heads,  the  raid 
upon  the  orchard  would  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
unless  we  apologized  immediately. 

II 

While  the  racket  was  at  its  height,  there  came  into 
the  yard  a  strangely  pathetic  figure,  a  man  who  hob- 
10  bled  across  the  cobblestones  with  great  effort.  He 
wore  a  faded  suit  of  blue ;  one  trousers  leg  was  super¬ 
fluous  for  there  was  no  leg  in  it,  and  one  sleeve  was 
also  empty.  The  brass  buttons  which  were  once  a 
part  of  his  coat  adorned  my  uniform,  and  the  soft, 
is  slouch  hat  he  wore  was  minus  its  braid,  for  that,  too, 
he  had  given  me  to  aid  in  my  soldier-like  appearance. 

He  was  a  rather  untidy  man  with  his  face  covered 
by  deep  wrinkles.  He  had  a  harsh,  hoarse  voice  and 
he  shook  his  fist  at  us  in  a  threatening  way  because 
20  we  had  disturbed  his  afternoon  nap.  The  entire 
army  was  ready  to  run ;  but  retreat  was  impossible, 
as  the  only  way  out  was  blocked  by  the  man  in  blue ; 
around  us  were  the  three  walls,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  garden  were  Istvan,  the  dog,  and  the  gun  sup- 
25  posed  to  be  loaded  with  salt. 

“Uncle  Joe,”  who  was  not  anybody’s  uncle,  chose 
that  name  for  himself  when,  after  many  years  in  the 
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United  States,  he  returned  to  Hungary  to  die  in  his 
native  country.  When  he  returned  to  his  home  town, 
from  which  no  one  had  missed  him,  though  he  had 
been  away  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  was 
5  the  only  one  to  greet  him. 

I  was  on  the  market-place  waiting  for  the  omnibus, 
to  see  who  would  unload  himself  from  its  depths. 
When  I  asked  the  omnibus  driver  how  many  passen¬ 
gers  he  had  brought,  he  laughed  and  said :  “Three- 
10  quarters  of  a  man” ;  which  puzzled  me  greatly  until 
I  saw  the  old  soldier  alight.  Knowing  that  my  dear 
mother  never  turned  a  stranger  from  her  door,  I 
took  him  home,  and  so  it  happened  that  this  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  who  had  left  an  arm  and  a  leg 
is  on  some  battlefield  in  the  United  States,  was  living 
in  a  back  room  in  our  house.  That  is  how  I  came  to 
wear  Uncle  Sam’s  brass  buttons,  and  to  want  to  look 
like  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

However,  Uncle  Joe  brought  me  much  more  than 
20  brass  buttons ;  he  enlarged  my  world  by  adding  to  it 
a  new  continent,  and  he  taught  me  a  wonderful  chap¬ 
ter  of  history.  Many  and  many  a  long  winter’s  eve¬ 
ning  I  sat  in  his  room,  while  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle  he  read  to  me  about  the  Civil  War,  using 
25  matches  to  show  me  the  position  of  the  different 
armies.  This  method  of  teaching  history  consumed 
so  many  of  my  mother’s  matches  that  once  she  asked 
me  whether  Uncle  Joe  ate  them. 

I  also  learned  the  names  of  the  great  generals  and, 
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while  some  of  them  were  difficult  for  me  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  I  remember  them  all ;  and  even  now  when  I 
mention  them,  I  can  hear  Uncle  Joe  telling  me  that 
in  English  you  write  a  name  one  way  and  pronounce 
5  it  quite  differently,  which  seemed  to  me  rather  fool¬ 
ish,  and  on  that  point  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion. 

There  was  one  name  which  gave  me  no  trouble, 
for  it  was  pronounced  as  it  was  spelled,  and  when 
Uncle  Joe  spoke  of  that  man  it  was  with  deepest  rev- 
xo  erence.  He  had  his  picture  in  his  room.  It  hung  over 
his  bed,  and  around  it  were  draped  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  even  then  I  thought  the  most  beautiful 
flag  in  existence. 

To  me  the  pictured  face  seemed  infinitely  more 
is  noble  than  those  of  the  proud  kings  who  ruled  over 
us.  It  was  a  sad  face ;  at  least  one  side  of  it  seemed 
sad,  while  the  other  side  wore  a  smile,  as  if  he  meant 
to  say  “Life  is  never  all  sadness,  but  neither  is  it  all 
a  joke.” 

20  Under  his  bushy  black  hair,  upon  his  broad  fore¬ 
head,  were  many  wrinkles,  and  they  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  worn  into  it  by  a  great  sorrow.  His 
eyes,  set  deep  in  his  thin,  muscular  face,  looked  hon¬ 
est  and  keen,  and  I  was  sure  that  one  could  not  easily 
25  tell  a  lie  to  such  a  man,  for  he  could  look  right  into 
one’s  heart.  His  nose  was  large  and  so  was  his 
mouth,  and  I  knew  that  he  must  be  generous. 

On  the  whole  it  was  not  a  handsome  face,  not  half 
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so  handsome  as  that  of  our  king.  But  at  any  rate, 
Uncle  Joe  thought  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
most  wonderful  man  who  ever  lived,  and  the  more  I 
learned  about  him,  the  more  I  shared  that  opinion. 
5  When  Uncle  Joe  appeared  on  the  scene  that  day 
in  the  garden,  and  the  General  who  had  threatened 
his  mutinous  army  was  ready  to  run,  and  his  sol¬ 
diers  with  him,  I,  knowing  that  his  bark  was  worse 
than  his  bite,  said:  “Oh,  Uncle  Joe,  tell  us,  do  you 
10  think  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  called  us  jack¬ 
asses  and  we  objected  that  he  would  have  had  our 
heads  cut  off?” 

I  knew  that  when  you  appealed  to  Uncle  Joe  in 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was  indeed  like 
is  pouring  oil  upon  troubled  waters,  and  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken.  Forgetting  that  we  had  disturbed  his  after¬ 
noon  nap,  he  soon  had  us  lined  up,  General,  Quarter  ¬ 
master  General,  and  all,  and  we  were  drilling  to  new 
words  of  command. 

20  It  was  no  more  “Habt  acht”  and  “Rechts  um,” 
“Links  us” ;  it  was  “Attention !”  “Right  ’bout  face !” 
“Left  ’bout  face!”  At  least  that  is  the  way  it 
sounded,  and  when  we  did  not  know  which  was  right 
or  left,  he  tied  a  handkerchief  on  the  left  side. 

25  When  we  had  finally  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
right  and  left,  he  made  us  march  around  the  yard. 
He  hobbled  along  ahead  of  us  until  we  came  to  the 
closed  gate.  To  a  victorious  army  there  are  no  ob- 
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stacles,  not  even  closed  garden  gates.  He  lifted  the 
latch,  and  triumphantly  the  army  entered  the  pro¬ 
tected  domain  of  old  Istvan. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  neither  Istvan  nor  his  dog 
5  was  to  be  seen,  and  hardly  had  we  come  under  the 
shade  of  the  apple  trees  when  the  army,  without  so 
much  as  “by  your  leave/’  broke  ranks  and  began  fill¬ 
ing  its  pockets  with  green  apples — that  is,  those  of 
us  who  had  pockets  big  enough.  Our  General,  Yan- 
loczy  Pal,  had  such  tight  trousers  that  no  apple,  no 
matter  how  small,  could  be  put  into  the  pockets,  and 
those  on  his  coat  were  sewed  up  with  gold  braid.  My 
pockets  were  ample.  I  stuffed  them  as  full  as  I  could 
and  put  my  pocket  handkerchief  on  top  of  them, 
15  leaving  one  end  hanging  out  as  convincing  evidence. 

Ahead  of  us  Uncle  Joe  still  hobbled  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  misdeeds.  When  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  garden  where  the  gate  opened  toward  the 
river,  he  stopped,  turned  right  about  face  as  quickly 
20  as  he  could  on  one  leg,  and  then  he  discovered  that 
he  was  without  his  army. 

We  were  still  under  the  apple  tree,  for  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  windfalls;  we  had  shaken  it,  gently 
of  course,  and  were  busy  putting  away  the  surplus 
25  in  our  shirts  or  in  any  place  where  apples  fitted, 
and  it  is  marvelous  how  easily  apples  fit  into  a  boy’s 
clothes. 

Uncle  Joe  came  hobbling  back.  The  General  was 
nearest  him  and  he  applied  his  crutch  with  all  his 
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might.  The  other  boys  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  and  I,  of  course,  with  them.  I  couldn’t 
run  so  fast  as  they  for  my  pockets  being  very  ample 
and  my  shirt  quite  large,  I  was  loaded  down  with 
5  apples.  Running  even  as  moderately  as  I  did,  I  shed 
apples  in  all  directions,  much  to  my  dismay. 

Ill 

That  evening  I  did  not  as  usual  go  voluntarily  into 
Uncle  Joe’s  room.  My  mother  sent  me  in.  I  was  in 
a  very  repentant  mood,  for  green  apples  taste  best 
10  before  you  have  eaten  them,  and  both  my  conscience 
and  my  stomach  troubled  me.  As  soon  as  I  entered 
the  room,  he  took  me  by  the  ear,  and  he  was  never 
gentle  with  little  boys’  ears.  He  dragged  me  up  to 
his  bed,  right  in  front  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  por¬ 
trait:  “Down  on  your  knees,  you  little  deserter!” 

I  fell  on  my  knees  as  if  I  had  been  struck  down. 
“Now  ask  my  pardon,”  cried  Uncle  Joe.  “You  were 
marching  behind  a  soldier,  and  you  basely  deserted 
and  stole !  Yes,  sir,  you  stole  apples !” 

20  I  began  to  cry,  moved  as  much  by  the  pain  in  his 
voice  as  by  my  inner  pangs.  He,  too,  began  to  cry, 
not  as  a  little  boy  cries,  but  in  big  sobs,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  in  him  were  breaking. 

Then  he  took  me  on  his  lap  and  told  me  that  he 
25  had  once  fallen  down  on  his  knees  before  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  asked  and  received  his  pardon.  I  don’t 
remember  the  names  of  places  he  mentioned;  they 
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sounded  strange,  and  I  could  not  pronounce  them. 
I  shall,  however,  try  to  tell  the  story  just  as  he  told  it. 

“You  little  rapscallion  you,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  I  have  never  told  to  anybody,  and  if  you 
5 tell  it  to  anybody  while  I  am  living  I’ll  scalp  you!” 
and  he  took  my  shock  of  hair  and  pulled  it  till  it 
hurt,  and  I  solemnly  promised  I  wouldn’t  tell  the 
great  secret  he  was  about  to  entrust  to  me. 

“When  the  war  broke  out,”  he  began  after  my 
10  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  “I  was  living  in  St.  Louis. 
Before  that  I  had  been  sort  of  a  drifter.  I  didn’t 
amount  to  much  here,  and  I  didn’t  amount  to  much 
in  America.  ‘You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.’ 
I  was  a  good-f or-nothing  boy ;  I  never  became  a  much 
is  better  man. 

“I  worked  on  a  farm,  I  taught  school,  I  became  an 
agent  and  sold  many  things  to  people  who  did  not 
want  them  or  did  not  need  them.  Then  I  worked  on 
a  boat  and  finally  I  landed  in  St.  Louis.  I  came  there 
20  without  a  cent  of  money,  and  I  walked  up  from  the 
levee  into  the  town  and  began  looking  for  a  job.  I 
went  into  a  newspaper  office  and  asked  them  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  I  didn’t  have  money 
enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  offered  me  a  job  as  a 
25  helper  in  the  printing  office.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
I  liked  it.  I  was  a  great  reader,  and  papers  from  all 
over  the  country  came  to  our  office;  so  I  read  dur¬ 
ing  my  spare  time,  getting  something  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  way.  I  finally  became  a  printer  and  made 
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good  wages,  but  I  squandered  all  the  money  I 
earned. 

“When  the  war  finally  came,  the  foreigners  in  St. 
Louis  went  with  the  Union  and  I  went  with  them.  I 
5  loved  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  President.  I  loved  him 
because  he  was  once  a  poor  man  like  myself,  and  had 
no  education  except  what  he  got  himself ;  so  when  I 
had  a  chance  I  enlisted,  but  I  found  soldiering  pretty 
tough.  I  didn’t  like  to  do  what  somebody  else  told 
10  me,  and  anyway  I  know  now  that  I  was  a  coward. 
Don’t  you  ever  be  a  coward !”  and  again  my  hair  was 
pulled. 

“I — deserted!”  He  dropped  me  to  the  floor,  and, 
as  there  was  no  soft  carpet,  I  felt  the  hard  boards 
is  very  decidedly,  and  began  to  cry.  “Sh !”  he  said. 
“You  little  deserter!  Stop  your  bellowing!  Don’t 
let  any  one  ever  hear  what  I  told  you ! 

“Yes,  I  deserted,  and  lived  for  a  long  time  like  a 
wild  animal,  sleeping  out  in  the  woods  and  living  on 
20  whatever  I  could  steal  or  beg.  Don’t  you  ever  beg ! 

“Finally  I  was  caught  and  put  into  prison,”  he 
went  on,  “and  that  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  me. 
The  very  best  thing  for  anybody,  when  he  has  done 
any  wrong,  is  to  be  caught  and  properly  punished. 
25  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  locked  up  and  another  thing 
to  be  told  that,  because  you  are  a  deserter,  you  will 
be  shot.  Oh,  boy!” 

I  thought  his  heart  would  break,  for  his  breath 
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seemed  to  have  stopped,  he  grew  purple  in  the  face, 
and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  hear  him  speak  again. 

“I  wanted  to  live  and  there  was  just  one  man  who 
could  give  me  my  life  back  again,  and  that  man  was 
5  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  had  cut  his  picture  out  of  a 
newspaper,  and  fastened  it  upon  the  wall,  and  I  used 
to  kneel  before  that  picture  and  pray. 

“It  was  two  days  before  I  was  to  be  shot,  and  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.  I  was  lying  on  my  cot  and  wanted 
10  to  forget  that  I  was  alive,  when  the  door  opened  and 
my  jailer  came  in,  and  after  him  a  tall,  lean,  lank 
man.  He  was  so  tall  he  had  to  bend  nearly  double 
to  get  through  the  door,  and  when  he  straightened 
himself  out,  I  saw  it  was  President  Lincoln!  He 
stalked  to  me  like  any  mother  would  have  talked  to 
me  if  she  had  found  me  a  condemned  deserter. 

“I  thought  I  would  rather  die  than  have  him  talk 
to  me  that  way.  If  he  had  said,  ‘You  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  rascal,  it  serves  you  right;  that’s  what  you  get 
20  for  deserting !’  or  if  he  had  taken  a  stick  and  hit  me 
with  it,  I  could  have  stood  it ;  but  he  looked  into  my 
eyes  and  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  hide  myself. 

“Then  the  President  saw  the  picture  on  the  wall, 
and  the  jailer  told  him  something,  and  I  fell  down  on 
25  my  knees  and  I  held  on  to  his  bony  legs  till  the  jailer 
pulled  me  away. 

“That  night  I  didn’t  sleep  at  all.  The  next  day  an 
officer  came  to  see  me  and  I  thought  he  came  to  take 
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me  out  to  be  shot.  He  had  a  big  envelope  in  his  hand 
and  it  looked  like  the  death  warrant.  When  he  began 
to  read  I  stopped  my  ears.  I  didn’t  care  then  whether 
I  was  to  be  shot  or  not,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  hear 
5  about  it.  In  spite  of  my  having  stopped  my  ears  I 
could  hear  something ;  I  caught  one  word,  then  after 
I  took  my  fingers  out  of  my  ears,  I  heard  that  I  was 
pardoned.  Oh,  boy,  boy,  do  you  know  what  that 
means?  I  was  pardoned!”  He  reached  toward  me 
io  with  his  big  stick  uplifted,  and,  fearing,  I  ran  from 
him,  but  he  beckoned  me,  with  a  smile.  Instead  of 
hitting  me  with  his  stick,  he  embraced  me  and  kissed 
me. 

“Oh,  boy,”  he  went  on,  “I  went  back  to  the  army 
is  after  a  while,  after  a  long  while,  for  I  had  to  stay  in 
prison,  and  then  I  fought.  Oh,  boy,  I  fought!  I 
fought  for  President  Lincoln,  and  I  fought  like  a  lion. 
This  is  how  I  fought !”  He  shook  the  limp  trousers 
leg,  “and  this,”  and  he  shook  his  empty  sleeve.  Then 
20  he  looked  up  to  the  flag-draped  picture.  “You  see, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  what  you  made  out  of  a  rascally 
deserter,  you  see,  you  see?”  and  he  shook  his  limp 
trousers  leg  and  his  empty  sleeve  right  in  the  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

26  Before  he  let  me  go,  he  impressed  me  again  and 
again  with  the  enormity  of  my  crime.  I  had  deserted 
the  army  commanded  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  I  had  stolen  apples  while  I  was  a  de¬ 
serter,  and  I  ought  to  be  punished.  While  I  deserved 
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to  be  shot,  he  would  be  merciful ;  but  I  had  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  and  I  was,  both  internally  and  externally.  I 
had  a  sleepless  night.  The  green  apples  looked  after 
that,  and  the  next  day  when  the  army  drilled  again 
5  in  our  cobble-stone  paved  yard,  I  wore  my  usual  uni¬ 
form,  but  the  brass  buttons  were  missing,  and  my  hat 
was  minus  the  greasy  braid  with  its  buttons  which 
looked  like  acorns. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  characters  and  the  place  of  incident.  1.  Pick  out 
the  persons  who  take  a  part,  form  a  picture  of  each,  and 
be  prepared  to  describe  him  to  the  class.  2.  Draw  a  map 
or  picture  of  the  drill  ground. 

Silent  reading  and  story-telling.  After  reading  the  selec¬ 
tion  silently  test  your  mastery  by  telling  these  stories : 

I.  The  story  of  the  drill  exercises  up  to  the  time  Uncle 
Joe  appeared. 

II.  The  story  of  the  stolen  apples. 

III.  The  story  Uncle  Joe  told  the  boy  about  Lincoln. 

To  think  about  and  discuss.  1.  What  do  the  letters 

G.  A.  R.  mean?  2.  What  does  the  writer  mean  when  he 
says  that  the  next  day  after  the  offense  in  the  orchard  “the 
brass  buttons  were  missing,  and  my  hat  was  minus 
the  greasy  braid  with  its  buttons  which  looked  like 
acorns”?  3.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  liked  to 
know  Uncle  Joe?  4.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  pre¬ 
pare  to  tell  a  story  about  Lincoln.  5.  When  the  great 
English  leader,  Lloyd  George,  visited  America  in  1923 
he  said  that  he  deeply  admired  and  loved  Lincoln.  Why 
do  you  think  Lincoln  is  loved  not  only  by  Americans,  but 
by  people  in  many  other  lands? 
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Word  study.  Refer  to  the  Glossary  and  make  sure  you 
know  these  words:  maneuvers,  civilian,  mutinied,  omnibus, 
infinitely,  rapscallion,  enormity. 

The  author.  Edward  A.  Steiner  came  from  Austria  to 
this  country  as  a  small  boy,  almost  penniless  and  without 
friends.  He  worked  at  anything  he  could  get  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  fought  for  an  education,  became  a  professor  at  Grin- 
nell  College,  wrote  many  patriotic  books  and  articles,  and 
is  now  a  distinguished  and  loyal  American.  You  will  enjoy 
reading  his  From  Alien  to  Citizen,  which  tells  the  story  of 
his  own  life. 

Home  reading.  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
Brooks,  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the  deeds  of  Lincoln. 


FOLLOW  TRUTH 

Speak  the  truth ! 

Truth  is  beautiful  and  brave, 
Strong  to  bless  and  strong  to  save ; 
Falsehood  is  a  coward  knave : 
From  it  turn  thy  steps  in  youth — 

'  Follow  truth. 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 
Elias  Lieberman 

In  this  poem  two  Americans  speak.  The  first  was  born 
in  America  of  American  parents;  the  other  was  born  in 
Russia  of  Russian  parents.  Each  tells  what  America  means 
to  him. 

I  am  an  American. 

My  father  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution; 
My  mother,  to  the  Colonial  Dames. 

One  of  my  ancestors  pitched  tea  overboard  in  Boston 
Harbor. 

5 Another  stood  his  ground  with  Warren; 

Another  hungered  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
My  forefathers  were  America  in  the  making ; 

They  spoke  in  her  council  halls ; 

They  died  on  her  battle-fields. 

10  They  commanded  her  ships. 

They  cleared  her  forests. 

Dawns  reddened  and  paled. 

Stanch  hearts  of  mine  beat  fast  at  each  new  star 
In  the  nation’s  flag. 

is  Keen  eyes  of  mine  foresaw  her  greater  glory; 

The  sweep  of  her  seas, 

The  plenty  of  her  plains, 

The  man-hives  in  her  billion-wired  cities. 
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Every  drop  of  blood  in  me  holds  a  heritage  of  patriot¬ 
ism. 

I  am  proud  of  my  past. 

I  am  an  American. 

I  am  an  American. 

5  My  father  was  an  atom  of  dust, 

My  mother  a  straw  in  the  wind, 

To  his  serene  majesty. 

One  of  my  ancestors  died  in  The  mines  of  Siberia ; 
Another  was  crippled  for  life  by  twenty  blows  of  the 
knout ; 

10  Another  was  killed  defending  his  home  during  the 
massacres. 

The  history  of  my  ancestors  is  a  trail  of  blood 
To  the  palace  gate  of  the  Great  White  Czar. 

But  then  the  dream  came — 

The  dream  of  America, 
is  In  the  light  of  the  Liberty  torch 
The  atom  of  dust  became  a  man 
And  the  straw  in  the  wind  became  a  woman 
For  the  first  time. 

“See,”  said  my  father,  pointing  to  the  flag  that  flut¬ 
tered  near, 

20 “That  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  yours; 

It  is  the  emblem  of  the  promised  land. 

It  means,  my  son,  the  hope  of  humanity. 

Live  for  it — die  for  it !” 
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Under  the  open  sky  of  my  new  country  I  swore  to 
do  so; 

And  every  drop  of  blood  in  me  will  keep  that  vow. 

I  am  proud  of  my  future. 

I  am  an  American. 

STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Questions  for  study  and  discussion.  Unless  you  know 
something  of  American  history  and  something  of  Russian 
history,  you  can  not  fully  understand  this  poem.  If  you  can 
not  answer  these  questions,  seek  the  information  in  other 
books. 

I.  The  native  American.  1.  What  must  one  prove  in 
order  to  belong  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution?  to  the  Col¬ 
onial  Dames?  2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

3.  What  happened  to  Warren  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ? 

4.  What  happened  at  Valley  Forge?  5.  Can  you  name  a 
great  American  who  spoke  in  council  halls?  One  who  died 
on  a  battle-field?  One  who  commanded  a  ship?  One  who 
as  a  pioneer  helped  to  clear  forests?  6.  When  is  a  new 
star  added  to  the  nation’s  flag?  7.  Why  is  this  American 
proud  of  his  past? 

II.  The  naturalized  American.  1.  What  tells  us  that 
this  second  American  was  born  in  Russia?  2.  Did  he  live 
in  Russia  before  or  after  the  World  War?  3.  What  does 
Siberia  mean  to  a  Russian?  4.  What  had  the  ancestors 
of  this  man  suffered  ?  5.  Where  did  he  first  see  the  Liberty 
torch?  6.  What  did  it  mean  to  him?  7.  Why  is  this  man 
proud  of  his  future? 

Phrases  to  explain :  “man  hives  in  her  billion  wired  cities” ; 
“a  heritage  of  patriotism” ;  “twenty  blows  of  the  knout.” 

The  writer.  Elias  Lieberman  was  born  in  Petrograd, 
Russia,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  eight 
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years  of  age.  He  graduated  with  honor  from  New  York 
University,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  New  York 
high  school  and  the  editor  of  Puck. 

The  poem.  Much  modern  verse  is  called  “free  verse”  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  conform  to  the  older  rules  for  verse- 
making.  What  does  this  poem  lack  that  other  poems  in 
this  book  have?  How  is  it  different  from  prose? 

When  one  line  or  one  phrase  is  like  another  in  form  we 
say  that  the  two  are  parallel.  Find  in  this  poem  two  lines 
that  are  parallel;  three  that  are  parallel;  four  that  are 
parallel.  As  you  read  the  poem  aloud  you  will  feel  its 
power. 

STORIES  OF  AMERICA  FOR  HOME  READING 


Hero  Stories  from  American  History . Blaisdell  &  Ball 

Heroic  Deeds  of  American  Sailors . Blaisdell  &  Ball 

Real  Stories  from  Our  History . Faris 

True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln . Brooks 

True  Story  of  George  Washington . Brooks 

American  Heroes  and  Leaders . Gordy 

Soldier  Rigdale . Dix 

Colonial  Stories . St.  Nicholas 

Colonial  Days . Gordy 

Days  and  Deeds  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago . . .  Stone  &  Fickett 

Letters  of  Colonial  Children . Tappan 

Stories  of  the  Civil  War . Blaisdell 

Civil  War  Stories . St.  Nicholas 

Two  Little  Confederates . Page 


TALES  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

Although  you  are  proud  to  be  an  American,  did  you  ever 
think  that  you  have  doubtless  been  a  citizen  of  many  coun¬ 
tries?  Perhaps  you  were  not  even  born  in  this  “land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave”  and  can  remember  some 
other  country  that  you  once  called  your  fatherland.  But 
even  though  you  were  born  here  and  your  father  and  mother 
have  always  lived  here  and  your  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  and  great  grandparents,  even  to  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower,  you  have  still  been  a  citizen  of  many  countries. 
Once  upon  a  time  perhaps  your  ancestors  lived  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  England  or  in  the  glens  of  Scotland 
or  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  They  may  have  crossed  the  steppes 
of  Russia  or  sailed  down  the  river  Rhine.  Possibly  they 
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tended  sheep  in  lovely  France  or  tramped  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Italy.  It  may  be  that  darkest  Africa  or  Asia  with 
its  teeming  millions  was  the  cradle  of  your  race.  Some  of 
you  can  claim  that  the  blood  of  three  or  four  nations  flows 
in  your  veins ! 

Yours  is  a  rich  inheritance,  young  Americans.  Not  only 
can  one  tell  it  by  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  the  texture  of 
your  skins  but  also  by  your  dispositions  which  represent 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  south  and  the  quiet  strength  of  the 
north.  But  there  is  a  much  more  wonderful  inheritance 
than  that  of  physical  feature  and  disposition.  There  is  the 
sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Phidias,  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  and  Millet,  the  music  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven 
and  Handel.  There  are  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
Newton  and  Scott  and  the  conquests  of  Caesar  and  Char¬ 
lemagne  and  Napoleon.  Some  of  these  names  you  know 
to-day ;  others  you  will  find  out  about  in  the  future. 

Every  new  American  who  touches  our  shores  brings 
gifts  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  You  can  not  always  see 
them  in  his  hands  although  sometimes  he  does  carry  with 
him  vases  and  rare  silks  and  rugs  and  exquisite  embroid¬ 
eries;  but  for  the  most  part  he  brings  them  in  the  store¬ 
house  of  memory.  He  can  teach  you  the  folk  dances  of 
his  country  be  it  Russia  or  Czecho-Slovakia  or  Holland;  he 
can  sing  you  the  songs  that  are  centuries  old  and  will 
live  forever;  he  can  tell  you  stories  of  the  giants  and 
fairies  and  goblins,  of  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  his 
land.  Some  of  these  stories  have  been  written  down 
and  may  be  read  in  books,  but  others  travel  as  yet  by  word 
of  mouth.  He  can  tell  you  too  of  the  long,  long  trail  of 
war  and  conquest  and  despair  and  hope  down  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  traveled  to  America. 

Just  a  few  of  the  tales  that  your  fellow  Americans  might 
tell  you,  you  are  now  to  read.  You  will  indeed  hear  from 
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many  countries,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Russia,  South  America  and  Persia,  Sicily 
and  Germany.  You  will  read  of  the  time  when  old  Roman 
struggled  with  Tuscan  centuries  before  America  was  dis¬ 
covered,  of  the  days  of  knighthood,  of  the  search  for  new 
continents,  of  the  last  great  war. 

You  will  find  “Magic  and  Sorcery”  practised  by  the  Hag 
and  the  Genie,  but  you  will  discover  with  the  Princess  and 
the  Giant  that  “If  you’re  not  afraid  of  them,  they’re  afraid 
of  you.”  You  will  agree  that  all  is  “Nonsense”  when  you 
travel  in  the  Walloping  Window-Blind  and  meet  a  Hippopot¬ 
amus  descending  from  a  bus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
amazing  exploits  of  Baron  Munchhausen  will  not  tempt 
you  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Perhaps  you  will  take  the 
warning  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  never  “dare  to 
write  as  funny  as  you  can.” 

“Old  World  Stories”  and  “Daring  and  Bravery”  will 
bring  you  once  more  in  touch  with  heroes  who  have  fought 
for  their  own  rights,  for  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  countries  as  George  Washington  and  our  fore¬ 
fathers  fought  for  this  republic.  You  will  learn  something 
of  the  reverence  which  Rome  paid  to  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge,  of  Switzerland’s  tribute  to  William  Tell,  of 
France’s  devotion  to  Joan  of  Arc,  the  warrior-maid. 
You  can  understand  why  soldiers  in  the  last  war  in  the 
extremity  of  loneliness  and  pain  imagined  that  they 
saw  her  riding  as  of  old  with  the  white  flag,  upon  the  white 
war  horse,  to  the  rescue  of  France !  And  at  last  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  Mrs.  Parkman:  “We  know  of  heroes 
of  long  ago  whose  shining  deeds  make  the  past  bright,  and 
heroes  of  to-day  whose  faithful  service  for  others  makes 
the  times  in  which  we  live  truly  the  best  times  of  all.  But 
should  you  ask  who  of  all  this  mighty  company  was  the 
bravest,  I  should  answer  Captain  Scott.” 

6th — 11 


MAGIC  AND  SORCERY 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  GOBLINS 
George  MacDonald 

I 

There  was  once  a  little  princess  whose  father 
was  king  over  a  great  country  full  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  His  palace  was  built  upon  one  of  the 
mountains,  and  was  very  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
s  princess,  whose  name  was  Irene,  was  born  there. 

Because  her  mother  was  not  very  strong,  the  prin¬ 
cess  was  sent,  soon  after  her  birth,  to  be  brought 
up  by  country  people  in  a  large  house.  This  house, 
half  castle,  half  farm-house,  stood  on  the  side  of 
10  another  mountain,  about  half-way  between  its  base 
and  its  peak. 
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The  princess  was  a  sweet  little  creature,  and  at 
the  time  my  story  begins  was  about  eight  years  old, 
I  think;  but  she  got  older  very  fast.  Her  face  was 
fair  and  pretty,  with  eyes  like  two  bits  of  night  sky, 
5  each  with  a  star  shining  in  the  blue. 

The  ceiling  of  her  nursery  was  blue  with  stars 
in  it,  as  like  the  sky  as  it  could  be  made.  But  I 
doubt  if  ever  she  saw  the  real  sky  with  the  stars 
in  it,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  mention  at  once. 

10  These  mountains  were  full  of  huge  caverns  and 
winding  ways,  some  with  water  running  through 
them  and  some  shining  with  all  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  when  a  light  was  taken  in.  There  would  not 
have  been  much  known  about  them  had  there  not 
is  been  mines  there,  great  deep  pits,  with  long  galleries 
and  passages  running  off  from  them,  which  had  been 
dug  to  get  at  the  ore  of  which  the  mountains  were 
full.  In  the  course  of  digging,  the  miners  came 
upon  many  of  these  natural  caverns.  A  few  of  them 
20  had  far-off  openings  out  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
or  into  a  ravine. 

Now,  in  these  caverns  lived  a  strange  race  of 
beings,  called  by  some  gnomes,  and  by  some  goblins. 

There  was  a  legend  current  in  the  country  that  at 
25  one  time  they  lived  above  ground  and  were  very 
like  other  people.  But  for  some  reason  the  king 
had  laid  what  they  thought  too  heavy  taxes  upon 
them,  or  had  required  observances  of  them  they 
did  not  like,  or  had  begun  to  treat  them  with  sever- 
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ity;  and  so  they  had  all  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  country. 

According  to  the  legend,  however,  instead  of  going 
to  some  other  country,  they  had  all  taken  refuge  in 
5  the  mountain  caverns,  whence  they  never  came  out 
but  at  night,  and  then  seldom  showed  themselves 
in  any  numbers  and  never  to  many  people  at  once. 
It  was  only  in  the  least  frequented  and  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  mountains  that  they  were  said  to  gather, 
10  even  at  night,  in  the  open  air. 

Those  who  had  caught  sight  of  any  of  them  said 
that  they  had  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  genera¬ 
tions;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  they  lived  away  from 
the  sun,  in  cold  and  wet  and  dark  places.  They  were 
is  now  absolutely  hideous  both  in  face  and  form.  And 
as  they  grew  misshapen  in  body,  they  had  grown 
in  strength  and  cleverness,  and  now  were  able  to  do 
things  no  mortal  could  do.  But  as  they  grew  in 
cunning,  they  grew  in  mischief;  and  their  great 
20  delight  was  to  annoy  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
open-air-story  above  them. 

In  the  process  of  time,  they  had  got  a  king  and  a 
government  of  their  own,  whose  chief  business, 
beyond  their  own  simple  affairs,  was  to  devise  trouble 
25  for  their  neighbors. 

It  will  now  be  pretty  evident  why  the  little  prin¬ 
cess  had  never  seen  the  sky  at  night.  Her  guardians 
were  much  too  afraid  of  the  goblins  to  let  her  out 
of  the  house  then,  even  in  company  with  ever  so 
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many  attendants;  and  they  had  good  reason,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by. 

One  morning  a  great  cloud  hung  over  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  rain  poured  like  water  from  a  full 
5  sponge.  The  princess  was  very  fond  of  being  out-of- 
doors,  and  she  nearly  cried  when  she  saw  that  the 
weather  was  rainy.  But  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
sun  broke  out  so  gloriously  that  Irene  clapped  her 
hands  and  called  to  her  nurse. 

10  “See,  see,  Lootie!  The  sun  has  had  his  face 
washed.  Look  how  bright  he  is!  Do  get  my  hat, 
and  let  us  go  out  for  a  walk.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear! 
how  happy  I  am !” 

Lootie  was  very  glad  to  please  the  princess.  She 
i5  got  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  they  set  out  together  for 
a  walk  up  the  mountain;  for  the  road  was  so  hard 
and  steep  that  the  water  could  not  rest  upon  it,  and 
it  was  dry  enough  for  walking  a  few  minutes  after 
the  rain  ceased. 

20  The  clouds  were  rolling  away  in  broken  pieces, 
like  great  over-woolly  sheep,  whose  wool  the  sun  had 
bleached  till  it  was  almost  too  white  for  the  eyes  to 
bear.  Between  them  the  sky  shone  with  a  deeper 
and  pure  blue,  because  of  the  rain.  The  trees  on 
25  the  roadside  were  hung  all  over  with  drops  which 
sparkled  in  the  sun  like  jewels. 

The  only  things  that  were  no  brighter  for  the 
rain  were  the  brooks  that  ran  down  the  mountain. 
They  had  changed  from  the  clearness  of  crystal 
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to  a  muddy  brown ;  but  what  they  had  lost  in  color 
they  gained  in  sound — or  at  least  in  noise,  for  a 
brook  when  it  is  swollen  is  not  so  musical  as  before. 

Irene  was  in  raptures  with  the  great  brown 
3  streams  tumbling  down  everywhere.  Lootie  shared 
in  her  delight,  for  she,  too,  liked  to  be  out-of-doors. 

At  length  Lootie  observed  that  the  sun  was  get¬ 
ting  low,  and  said  it  was  time  to  be  going  back.  She 
made  the  remark  again  and  again,  but  every  time 
10  the  princess  begged  to  go  on  just  a  little  farther 
and  a  little  farther,  saying  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  go  down  hill,  and  that  when  they  did  turn,  they 
would  be  at  home  in  a  moment.  So  on  and  on  they 
went,  now  to  look  at  a  group  of  ferns  over  whose 
is  tops  a  stream  was  pouring  in  a  watery  arch,  now 
to  pick  a  shining  stone  from  a  rock  by  the  wayside, 
now  to  watch  the  flight  of  some  bird. 

Suddenly  the  shadow  of  a  great  mountain  peak 
came  up  from  behind  and  shot  in  front  of  them. 
20  When  the  nurse  saw  it,  she  started  and  shook,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  princess’s  hand,  turned  and 
began  to  run  down  the  hill. 

“What’s  all  the  haste,  nursie?”  asked  Irene,  run¬ 
ning  alongside  of  her. 

25  “We  must  not  be  out  a  moment  longer.” 

“But  we  can’t  help  being  out  a  good  many  moments 
longer.” 

It  was  too  true.  The  nurse  almost  cried.  They 
were  much  too  far  from  home.  It  was  against  orders 
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to  be  out  with  the  princess  one  moment  after  the  sun 
was  down,  and  they  were  nearly  a  mile  up  the  moun¬ 
tain!  If  his  majesty,  Irene’s  papa,  were  to  hear  of 
it,  Lootie  would  certainly  be  dismissed ;  and  to  leave 
5  the  princess  would  break  her  heart.  It  was  no  won¬ 
der  she  ran. 

But  Irene  was  not  in  the  least  frightened,  not 
knowing  anything  to  be  frightened  at.  She  kept 
on  chattering  as  well  as  she  could,  but  it  was  not 
10  easy. 

“Lootie!  Lootie!  why  do  you  run  so  fast?  It 
shakes  my  teeth  when  I  talk.” 

“Then  don’t  talk,”  said  Lootie. 

But  the  princess  went  on  talking.  She  was  always 
is  saying,  “Look,  look,  Lootie!”  but  Lootie  paid  no 
more  heed  to  anything  she  said,  only  ran  on. 

“Look,  look,  Lootie!  Don’t  you  see  that  funny 
man  peeping  over  the  rock?” 

Lootie  only  ran  the  faster.  They  had  to  pass  the 
20  rock,  and  when  they  came  nearer,  the  princess  saw 
it  was  only  a  lump  of  rock  itself  that  she  had  taken 
for  a  man. 

“Look,  look,  Lootie !  There’s  such  a  curious  crea¬ 
ture  at  the  foot  of  that  old  tree.  Look  at  it,  Lootie ! 
2o  It’s  making  faces  at  us,  I  think.” 

Lootie  gave  a  stifled  cry,  and  ran  faster  still — so 
fast,  that  Irene’s  little  legs  could  not  keep  up  with 
her,  and  she  fell  with  a  crash.  It  was  a  hard,  down¬ 
hill  road,  and  she  had  been  running  very  fast — so  it 
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was  no  wonder  she  began  to  cry.  This  put  the  nurse 
nearly  beside  herself ;  but  all  she  could  do  was  to  run 
on,  the  moment  she  got  the  princess  on  her  feet  again. 

“Who’s  that  laughing  at  me?”  said  the  princess 
5  trying  to  keep  in  her  sobs. 

“Nobody,  child,”  said  the  nurse,  almost  angrily. 

But  that  instant  there  came  a  burst  of  coarse  tit¬ 
tering  from  somewhere  near,  and  a  hoarse,  indistinct 
voice  that  seemed  to  say,  “Lies!  lies!  lies!” 

10  “Oh !”  cried  the  nurse,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost 
a  scream,  and  ran  on  faster  than  ever. 

“Nursie!  Lootie!  I  can’t  run  any  more.  Do  let 
us  walk  a  bit.” 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  said  the  nurse.  “Here,  I  will 
is  carry  you.” 

She  caught  her  up ;  but  found  her  much  too  heavy 
to  run  with  and  had  to  set  her  down  again.  Then 
she  looked  wildly  about  her,  gave  a  great  cry,  and 
said: 

20  “We’ve  taken  the  wrong  turning  somewhere,  and 
I  don’t  know  where  we  are.  We  are  lost,  lost!” 

The  terror  she  was  in  had  quite  bewildered  her. 
It  was  true  enough  they  had  lost  their  way.  They 
had  been  running  down  into  a  little  valley  in  which 
25  there  was  no  house  to  be  seen. 

II 

Now,  Irene  did  not  know  what  good  reason  there 
was  for  her  nurse’s  terror,  for  the  servants  had  all 
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strict  orders  never  to  mention  the  goblins  to  her; 
but  it  rather  frightened  her  to  see  her  nurse  in  such 
a  fright.  Before  she  had  time  to  grow  thoroughly 
alarmed  like  her  nurse,  however,  she  heard  the 
5  sound  of  whistling,  and  that  revived  her. 

Presently  she  saw  a  boy  coming  up  the  road  from 
the  valley  to  meet  them.  He  was  the  whistler;  but 
before  they  met,  his  whistling  changed  to  singing. 
And  this  is  something  like  what  he  sang: 

10  “Ring !  dod !  bang ! 

Go  the  hammer’s  clang! 

Hit  and  turn  and  bore ! 

Whizz  and  puff  and  roar! 

Thus  we  rive  the  rocks, 
is  Force  the  goblin  locks — 

See  the  shining  ore! 

One,  two,  three — 

Bright  as  gold  can  be! 

Four,  five,  six — 

20  Shovels,  mattocks,  picks ! 

Seven,  eight,  nine — 

Light  your  lamp  at  mine. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve — 

Loosely  hold  the  helve. 

25  We’re  the  merry  miner  boys, 

Make  the  goblins  hold  their  noise.” 

“I  wish  you  would  hold  your  noise,”  said  the  nurse, 
rudely,  for  the  very  word  “goblin”  at  such  a  time 
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and  in  such  a  place  made  her  tremble.  It  would 
bring  the  goblins  upon  them  to  a  certainty,  she 
thought,  to  defy  them  in  that  way.  But  whether  the 
boy  heard  her  or  not,  he  did  not  stop  his  singing : 

5  “Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen — 

This  is  worth  the  siftin’. 

Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen — 

There’s  the  match,  and  lay’t  in. 

Nineteen,  twenty — 

10  Goblins  in  a  plenty.” 

.  “Do  be  quiet,”  cried  the  nurse,  in  a  whispered 
shriek.  But  the  boy,  who  was  now  close  at  hand, 
still  went  on: 

“Hush!  scush!  scurry! 
is  There  you  go  in  a  hurry! 

Gobble!  gobble!  goblin! 

There  you  go  a-wobblin’ ! 

Hobble!  hobble!  hobblin’! 

Cobble!  cobble!  cobblin’! 

20  Hob-hob-goblin ! — Huuuuuh !” 

“There!”  said  the  boy,  as  he  stood  still  opposite 
them.  “There !  that’ll  do  for  them.  They  can’t  bear 
singing,  and  they  can’t  stand  that  song.  They  can’t 
sing  themselves,  for  they  have  no  more  voice  than 
25 a  crow;  and  they  don’t  like  other  people  to  sing.” 

The  boy  was  dressed  in  a  miner’s  dress,  with  a 
curious  cap  on  his  head.  He  was  a  very  nice-looking 
boy,  with  eyes  as  dark  as  the  mines  in  which  he 
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worked,  and  as  sparkling  as  the  crystals  in  their 
rocks.  He  was  about  twelve  years  old.  His  face 
was  almost  too  pale  for  beauty,  which  came  of  his 
being  so  little  in  the  open  air  and  the  sunlight — for 
seven  vegetables  grown  in  the  dark  are  white;  but 
he  looked  happy,  merry  indeed — perhaps  at  the 
thought  of  having  routed  the  goblins ;  and  his 
bearing,  as  he  stood  before  them,  had  nothing  clown¬ 
ish  or  rude  about  it. 

10  “I  saw  them,”  he  went  on,  “as  I  came  up ;  and  I’m 
very  glad  I  did.  I  knew  they  were  after  somebody, 
but  I  couldn’t  see  who  it  was.  They  won’t  touch  you 
so  long  as  I’m  with  you.” 

“Why,  who  are  you?”  asked  the  nurse,  offended 
is  at  the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  them. 

“I’m  Peter’s  son.” 

“Who’s  Peter?” 

“Peter  the  miner.” 

“I  don’t  know  him.” 

20  “I’m  his  son,  though.” 

“And  why  should  the  goblins  mind  you,  pray?” 

“Because  I  don’t  mind  them.  I’m  used  to  them.” 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 

“If  you’re  not  afraid  of  them,  they’re  afraid  of 
25  you.  I’m  not  afraid  of  them.  That’s  all.  But  it’s 
all  that’s  wanted — up  here,  that  is.  It’s  a  different 
thing  down  in  the  mines.  They  won’t  always  mind 
that  song  even,  down  there.  And  if  any  one  sings 
it,  they  stand  grinning  at  him  awfully;  and  if  he 
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gets  frightened,  and  misses  a  word  or  says  a  wrong 
one,  they — oh !  don’t  they  give  it  him !” 

“What  do  they  do  to  him?”  asked  Irene  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

5  “Don’t  go  frightening  the  princess,”  said  the 
nurse. 

“The  princess!”  repeated  the  little  miner,  taking 
off  his  curious  cap.  “I  beg  your  pardon;  but  you 
oughtn’t  to  be  out  so  late.  Everybody  knows  that’s 
10  against  the  law.” 

“Yes,  indeed  it  is!”  said  the  nurse,  beginning  to 
cry  again.  “And  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for  it.” 

“What  does  that  matter?”  said  the  boy.  “It  must 
be  your  fault.  It  is  the  princess  who  will  suffer  for 
is  it.  I  hope  they  didn’t  hear  you  call  her  the  princess. 
If  they  did,  they’re  sure  to  know  her  again ;  they’re 
awfully  sharp.” 

“Lootie!  Lootie!”  cried  the  princess.  “Take  me 
home.” 

20  “Don’t  go  on  like  that,”  said  the  nurse  to  the  boy, 
almost  fiercely.  “How  could  I  help  it?  I  lost  my 
way.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  been  out  so  late.  You 
wouldn’t  have  lost  your  way  if  you  hadn’t  been 
25  frightened,”  said  the  boy.  “Come  along.  I’ll  soon 
set  you  right  again.  Shall  I  carry  your  little  High¬ 
ness?” 

“Impertinence !”  murmured  the  nurse,  but  she  did 
not  say  it  aloud,  for  she  thought  if  she  made  him 
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angry  he  might  take  his  revenge  by  telling  some  one 
belonging  to  the  house,  and  then  it  would  be  sure 
to  come  to  the  king’s  ears. 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Irene.  “I  can  walk  very 
swell,  though  I  can't  run  so  fast  as  nursie.  If  you 
will  give  me  one  hand,  Lootie  will  give  me  another, 
and  then  I  shall  get  on  famously.” 

They  soon  had  her  between  them,  holding  a  hand 
of  each. 

10  “Now  let’s  run,”  said  the  nurse. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  little  miner.  “That’s  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do.  If  you  hadn’t  run  before,  you 
would  not  have  lost  your  way.  And  if  you  run  now, 
they  will  be  after  you  in  a  moment.” 
is  “I  don’t  want  to  run,”  said  Irene. 

“You  don’t  think  of  me,”  said  the  nurse. 

“Yes,  I  do,  Lootie.  The  boy  says  they  won’t  touch 
us  if  we  don’t  run.” 

“Yes,  but  if  they  know  at  the  house  that  I’ve  kept 
20  you  out  so  late,  I  shall  be  turned  away,  and  that 
would  break  my  heart.” 

“Turned  away,  Lootie!  Who  would  turn  you 
away?” 

“Your  papa,  child.” 

25  “But  I’ll  tell  him  it  was  all  my  fault.  And  you 
know  it  was,  Lootie.” 

“He  won’t  mind  that.  I’m  sure  he  won’t.” 

“Then  I’ll  cry  and  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him, 
and  beg  him  not  to  take  away  my  own  dear  Lootie.” 
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The  nurse  was  comforted  at  hearing  this,  and  said 
no  more.  They  went  on,  walking  pretty  fast,  but 
taking  care  not  to  run  a  step. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,”  said  Irene  to  the  little 
5 miner;  “but  it’s  so  awkward!  I  don’t  know  your 
name.” 

“My  name’s  Curdie,  little  princess.” 

“What  a  funny  name!  Curdie!  What  more?” 

“Curdie  Peterson.  What’s  your  name,  please?” 

10  “Irene.” 

“What  more?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  more.  What  more  is  my 
name,  Lootie?” 

“Princesses  haven’t  more  than  one  name.  They 
is  don’t  want  more.” 

“Oh !  then,  Curdie,  you  must  call  me  just  Irene  and 
no  more.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  nurse,  indignantly.  “He 
shall  do  no  such  thing.” 

20  “What  shall  he  call  me,  then,  Lootie?” 

“Your  royal  Highness.” 

“My  royal  Highness!  What’s  that?  No,  no, 
Lootie.  I  won’t  be  called  names.  I  don’t  like  them. 
You  told  me  once  yourself  it’s  only  rude  children  that 
25 call  names;  and  I’m  sure  Curdie  wouldn’t  be  rude. 
Curdie,  my  name’s  Irene.” 

“Well,  Irene,”  said  Curdie,  with  a  glance  at  the 
nurse,  which  showed  he  enjoyed  teasing  her,  “it  is 
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very  kind  of  you  to  let  me  call  you  anything.  I  like 
your  name  very  much.” 

He  expected  the  nurse  to  interfere  again;  but  he 
soon  saw  that  she  was  too  frightened  to  speak.  She 
s  was  staring  at  something  a  few  yards  before  them, 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  where  it  narrowed  between 
rocks  so  that  only  one  could  pass  at  a  time. 

“It  is  very  much  kinder  of  you  to  go  out  of  your 
way  to  take  us  home,”  said  Irene. 

10  “  I’m  not  going  out  of  my  way  yet,”  said  Curdie. 

“It’s  on  the  other  side  of  those  rocks  the  path  turns 
off  to  my  father’s.” 

“You  wouldn’t  think  of  leaving  us  till  we’re  safe 
home,  I’m  sure,”  gasped  the  nurse. 
i5  “Of  course  not,”  said  Curdie. 

At  that  instant  the  something  in  the  middle  of  the 
way,  which  had  looked  like  a  great  lump  of  earth 
brought  down  by  the  rain,  began  to  move.  One  after 
another  it  shot  out  four  long  things,  like  two  arms 
20  and  two  legs,  but  it  was  now  too  dark  to  tell  what 
they  were.  The  nurse  began  to  tremble  from  head 
to  foot.  Irene  clasped  Curdie’s  hand  yet  faster,  and 
Curdie  began  to  sing  again : 

“One,  two — 

Hit  and  hew ! 

Three,  four — 

Blast  and  bore ! 

Five,  six — 
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There’s  a  fix ! 

Seven,  eight — 

Hold  it  straight ! 

Nine,  ten — 
s  Hit  again ! 

Hurry!  scurry! 

Bother !  smother ! 

There’s  a  toad 

In  the  road ! 

10  Smash  it! 

Squash  it ! 

Fry  it ! 

Dry  it ! 

You’re  another! 
is  Up  and  off! 

There’s  enough ! — Huuuuh !” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  Curdie  let  go  his  hold 
of  his  companion,  and  rushed  at  the  thing  in  the  road, 
as  if  he  would  trample  it  under  his  feet.  It  gave  a 
20  great  spring  and  ran  straight  up  one  of  the  rocks, 
like  a  huge  spider.  Curdie  turned  back  laughing, 
and  took  Irene’s  hand  again.  She  grasped  his  very 
tight,  but  said  nothing  till  they  had  passed  the  rocks. 
A  few  yards  more,  and  she  found  herself  on  a  part 
25  of  the  road  she  knew,  and  was  able  to  speak  again. 

“Do  you  know,  Curdie,  I  don’t  quite  like  your  song; 
it  sounds  to  me  rather  rude,”  she  said. 

“Well,  perhaps  it  is,”  answered  Curdie.  “I  never 
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thought  of  that;  it’s  a  way  we  have.  We  do  it  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  like  it.” 

“Who  don’t  like  it?” 

“The  cobs,  as  we  call  them.” 

5  “Don’t!”  said  the  nurse. 

“Why  not?”  said  Curdie. 

“I  beg  you  won’t.  Please  don’t.” 

“Oh!  if  you  ask  me  that  way,  of  course  I  won’t, 
though  I  don’t  a  bit  know  why. — Look !  there  are  the 
xo  lights  of  your  great  house  down  below.  You’ll  be  at 
home  in  five  minutes  now.” 

Nothing  more  happened.  They  reached  home  in 
safety.  Nobody  had  missed  them  or  even  known 
they  had  gone  out;  and  they  arrived  at  the  house 
15  without  any  one  seeing  them. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Questions  to  discuss.  1.  How  do  gnomes  differ  in  your 
fancy  from  fairies  ?  from  elves  ?  2.  What  other  names  are 
applied  to  creatures  of  fancy?  3.  What  was  the  legend 
about  the  gnomes?  Did  the  princess  know  it?  Do  you  think 
that  Lootie  knew  it  ?  4.  Was  Loo  tie  a  good  person  to  have 
charge  of  the  princess?  Tell  why  you  think  as  you  do.  5. 
What  would  have  happened  had  Curdie  not  come  along? 
6.  Why  were  the  goblins  afraid  of  Curdie?  7.  What  person 
in  the  story  was  most  afraid  of  the  goblins? 

Words  for  study.  Look  for  those  words  that  are  new  to 
you:  gnomes,  legend,  observances,  misshapen,  frequented, 
raptures,  mattocks,  rive,  helve,  impertinence,  hew. 

Oral  reading.  Because  of  the  lively  conversation,  this  is 
an  interesting  story  for  oral  reading.  Let  three  of  the 
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class  take  the  parts  of  Lootie,  Curdie  and  Irene  and  read 
Part  II,  omitting  the  descriptive  passages. 

Is  this  story  a  good  one  for  dramatization?  How  much 
action  is  there?  Where  might  a  dance  of  the  gnomes  be 
introduced?  Can  you  picture  such  a  dance?  If  you  should 
dramatize  this  story  at  a  school  assembly,  which  grade 
would  enjoy  it  most? 

The  author.  The  home  of  George  MacDonald  was  in  Scot¬ 
land.  This  incident  is  part  of  a  very  long  story  called  The 
Princess  and  the  Goblin,  which  tells  how  the  princess  and 
Curdie  with  the  help  of  the  great,  great  grandmother  at 
last  overcame  the  goblins  of  the  mountain.  One  edition 
of  this  volume  has  beautiful  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith. 

The  sequel,  The  Princess  and  Curdie,  tells  how  Curdie 
later  overcame  the  enemies  of  the  king.  Another  beautiful 
modern  fairy  tale  by  George  MacDonald  is  At  the  Back  of 
the  North  Wind. 


WHEN  THE  MOON  IS  LOW 

Mary  C.  G.  Byron 

On  gossamer  nights  when  the  moon  is  low, 

And  stars  in  the  mist  are  hiding, 

Over  the  hill  where  the  foxgloves  grow 
You  may  see  the  fairies  riding. 

5  Kling !  Klang !  Kling ! 

Their  stirrups  and  their  bridles  ring, 

And  their  horns  are  loud  and  their  bugles  blow, 
When  the  moon  is  low. 


THE  GIANT 

Charles  Mackay 

There  came  a  giant  to  my  door, 

A  giant  fierce  and  strong ; 

His  step  was  heavy  on  the  floor, 

His  arms  were  ten  yards  long. 

He  scowled  and  frowned ;  he  shook  the  ground ; 
I  trembled  through  and  through ; 

At  length  I  looked  him  in  the  face 
And  cried,  “Who  cares  for  you?” 

The  mighty  giant,  as  I  spoke, 

Grew  pale  and  thin  and  small, 

And  through  his  body,  as ’t  were  smoke, 

I  saw  the  sunshine  fall. 

His  blood-red  eyes  turned  blue  as  skies, 

He  whispered  soft  and  low. 

“Is  this,”  I  cried,  with  growing  pride, — 

“Is  this  the  mighty  foe?” 

He  sank  before  my  earnest  face, 

He  vanished  quite  away, 

And  left  no  shadow  in  his  place 
Between  me  and  the  day. 

Such  giants  come  to  strike  us  dumb — 

But,  weak  in  every  part, 
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They  melt  before  the  strong  man’s  eyes, 

And  fly  the  true  of  heart. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  1.  What  picture  do  you  see  as  you  read  the 
first  stanza?  How  big  was  this  giant?  2.  What  mysterious 
change  takes  place  in  the  second  stanza?  To  what  is  his 
body  now  compared?  3.  What  picture  do  you  see  in  the 
last  stanza?  4.  What  has  caused  the  giant  thus  to  dis¬ 
solve  ? 

Other  giants.  We  of  America  are  less  fanciful  than  the 
people  of  some  other  countries.  We  seldom  see  or  think 
we  see  giants  with  arms  “ten  yards  long.”  But  giants 
come  to  our  doors  nevertheless,  giants  “fierce  and  strong” — 
giant  tasks,  giant  problems,  giant  fears,  giant  worries. 
How  can  we  cause  these  giants  to  “vanish  quite  away”  ? 

As  you  read  this  poem,  are  you  reminded  at  all  of  the 
story  of  Curdie  and  the  gnomes?  What  caused  the  gnomes 
to  flee  from  Curdie? 

Oral  reading.  Your  pleasure  in  the  poem  will  increase 
with  oral  reading.  You  will  find  it  worthwhile  to  memorize 
this  poem  and  to  repeat  it  to  yourself  whenever  a  giant  ap¬ 
proaches  your  door. 

The  poet.  Charles  Mackay,  like  George  MacDonald,  lived 
in  Scotland.  He  wrote  also  “The  Miller  of  the  Dee,”  which 
is  found  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Fourth  Reader. 


THE  FISHERMAN  AND  THE  GENIE 
Arabian  Nights 

There  was  a  certain  fisherman,  advanced  in  age, 
who  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  Although  he 
was  very  poor,  it  was  his  custom  to  cast  his  net,  every 
day,  no  more  than  four  times.  One  day  he  went 
5  forth  at  the  dawn  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  put 
down  his  basket,  and  cast  his  net,  and  waited  until 
the  water  was  quiet.  Then  he  drew  together  the 
strings  of  his  net  and  found  it  to  be  heavy.  He 
pulled,  but  could  not  draw  it  up ;  so  he  took  the  end 
10  of  the  cord,  and  drove  a  stake  into  the  shore,  and 
tied  the  cord  to  it.  He  then  stripped  himself  and 
dived  round  the  net,  and  continued  to  pull  until  he 
drew  it  out.  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  net, 
he  found  in  it  the  carcass  of  an  ass.  At  the  sight  of 
15  this  he  was  much  disappointed,  and  exclaimed,  “This 
is  a  strange  piece  of  fortune !” 

He  freed  his  net  of  the  dead  ass,  and  wrung  it 
out.  Then  he  spread  it,  and  cast  it  again,  and  waited 
till  it  had  sunk  and  was  still.  When  he  pulled  it  the 
20  second  time,  he  found  it  more  heavy  and  difficult  to 
raise  than  on  the  former  occasion.  He  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  full  of  fish;  so  he  tied  it,  and 
plunged,  and  dived,  and  pulled  until  he  raised  it,  and 
drew  it  up  upon  the  shore ;  but  he  found  in  it  only  a 
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large  jar,  full  of  sand  and  mud.  On  seeing  this,  he 
was  troubled  in  his  heart.  But  he  threw  aside  the 
jar,  and  wrung  out  and  cleansed  his  net;  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sea  for  the  third  time.  Again  he  threw 
&  the  net,  and  waited  till  it  had  sunk  and  was  motion¬ 
less.  He  then  drew  it  out,  and  found  in  it  a  quantity 
of  broken  jars  and  pots. 

Upon  this,  he  raised  his  head  toward  heaven,  and 
said,  “0  Allah,  thou  knowest  that  I  cast  not  my  net 
io more  than  four  times;  and  I  have  now  cast  it  three 
times !”  Then  he  cast  the  net  again  into  the  sea,  and 
waited  until  it  was  still,  when  he  attempted  to  draw 
it  up,  but  could  not,  for  it  clung  to  the  bottom.  He 
dived  again  round  the  net,  and  pulled  it  until  he 
is  raised  it  upon  the  shore.  Then  he  opened  it,  and 
found  in  it  a  bottle  of  brass,  filled  with  something, 
and  having  its  mouth  closed  with  a  stopper  of  lead, 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

At  the  sight  of  this  the  fisherman  was  rejoiced, 
20  and  said,  “This  I  will  sell  in  the  copper  market ;  for 
it  is  worth  ten  pieces  of  gold.”  He  then  shook  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  heavy,  and  said,  “I  must  open  it, 
and  see  what  is  in  it.  The  treasure  I  will  store  in 
my  bag ;  and  then  I  will  sell  the  bottle  in  the  copper 
25market.” 

So  he  took  out  a  knife,  and  picked  at  the  lead  until 
he  had  extracted  it  from  the  bottle.  He  then  laid  the 
bottle  on  the  ground,  and  shook  it,  that  its  contents 
might  pour  out ;  but  there  came  forth  from  it  noth- 
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ing  but  smoke,  which  ascended  toward  the  sky,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  a  little 
while  the  smoke  collected  together,  and  became  an 
Afreet,  whose  head  was  in  the  clouds,  while  his  feet 
5  rested  upon  the  ground.  His  head  was  like  a  dome ; 
his  legs  like  masts;  his  mouth  resembled  a  cavern; 
his  teeth  were  like  stones ;  his  nostrils  like  trumpets ; 
his  eyes  like  lamps ;  and  he  had  disheveled  and  dust- 
colored  hair. 

jo  When  the  fisherman  beheld  this  Afreet,  he  was 
overcome  with  fear.  The  Afreet,  as  soon  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  him,  exclaimed,  “There  is  no  god  but  Allah  and 
Solomon  is  his  prophet.”  “0  Afreet,”  said  the  fish¬ 
erman,  “do  you  say  that  Solomon  is  the  prophet  of 
15  Allah  ?  Solomon  has  been  dead  a  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  years;  and  we  are  now  in  the  end  of  time. 
What  is  your  history,  and  what  is  your  tale,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  your  entering  this  bottle?” 

When  the  Afreet  heard  the  words  of  the  fisher- 
20  man,  he  said,  “You  shall  instantly  be  put  to  a  most 
cruel  death.” 

“Wherefore  would  you  kill  me,”  exclaimed  the 
fisherman,  “when  I  have  liberated  you  from  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  rescued  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
25 brought  you  up  upon  the  dry  land?” 

The  Afreet  answered,  “Choose  what  kind  of  death 
you  will  die,  and  in  what  manner  you  shall  be  killed.” 

“What  is  my  offense,”  said  the  fisherman,  “that 
this  should  be  my  reward  from  you?” 
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The  Afreet  replied,  “Hear  my  story,  0  fisherman.” 

“Tell  it,  then,”  said  the  fisherman,  “and  be  short  in 
your  words.” 

“Know  then,”  said  the  Afreet,  “that  I  rebelled 
5  against  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  and  he  sent  to  me 
his  officer,  who  came  upon  me  forcibly  and  took  me 
to  him  in  bonds,  and  placed  me  before  him.  And 
when  Solomon  saw  me,  he  exhorted  me  to  submit 
to  his  authority;  but  I  refused.  Upon  this  he  called 
io  for  this  bottle  and  confined  me  in  it,  and  closed  it 
upon  me  with  the  leaden  stopper,  which  he  stamped 
with  the  name  of  Allah.  He  then  gave  orders  to  have 
me  carried  away  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 

15  “There  I  remained  a  hundred  years;  and  I  said  in 
my  heart,  ‘Whosoever  shall  liberate  me,  I  will  enrich 
him  forever.’  But  the  hundred  years  passed  over 
me,  and  no  one  liberated  me.  And  I  entered  upon 
another  hundred  years ;  and  I  said,  ‘Whosoever  shall 
20  liberate  me,  I  will  open  to  him  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,’  but  no  one  did  so.  And  four  hundred  years 
passed  over  me;  and  I  said,  ‘Whosoever  shall  liber¬ 
ate  me,  I  will  perform  for  him  three  wishes,’  but 
still  no  one  liberated  me.  I  then  fell  into  a  violent 
25  rage,  and  said  within  myself,  ‘Whosoever  shall  lib¬ 
erate  me  now,  I  will  kill  him;  and  only  suffer  him 
to  choose  in  what  manner  he  will  die.’  And,  lo !  now 
you  have  liberated  me,  and  I  have  given  you  your 
choice  of  the  manner  in  which  you  will  die.” 
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When  the  fisherman  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
Afreet,  he  said  to  him :  “Pardon  me,  and  kill  me  not, 
and  so  may  Allah  pardon  you.” 

The  Afreet  answered,  “I  must  positively  kill  you ; 
5  therefore  choose  by  what  manner  of  death  you  will 
die.” 

The  fisherman  then  felt  assured  of  his  death ;  but 
he  again  implored  the  Afreet,  saying,  “Pardon  me 
by  way  of  gratitude  for  my  liberating  you.” 

10  “Why,”  answered  the  Afreet,  “I  am  to  kill  you 
for  that  very  reason,  because  you  have  liberated  me.” 

Then  said  the  fisherman  within  himself :  “This  is 
an  Afreet,  and  I  am  a  man ;  and  Allah  hath  given  me 
sound  reason.  Therefore,  I  will  now  plot  his  destruc¬ 
tion.”  So  he  said  to  the  Afreet,  “Have  you  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  me?” 

He  answered,  “Yes.”  Then  said  he,  “By  the  Most 
Great  Name,  engraved  upon  the  seal  of  Solomon,  I 
will  ask  you  one  question;  and  will  you  answer  it 
20  to  me  truly?” 

On  hearing  the  mention  of  the  Most  Great  Name, 
the  Afreet  trembled,  and  replied,  “Yes ;  ask,  and  be 
brief.” 

The  fisherman  then  said:  “How  were  you  in  this 
25 bottle ?  It  will  not  contain  your  hand  or  your  foot; 
how  then  can  it  contain  your  whole  body?” 

“Do  you  not  believe  that  I  was  in  it?”  said  the 
Afreet. 
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The  fisherman  answered,  “I  will  never  believe  you 
until  I  see  you  in  it.” 

Upon  this,  the  Afreet  shook  himself,  and  became 
converted  again  into  smoke,  which  rose  to  the  sky, 
sand  then  entered  the  bottle  little  by  little,  until  it 
was  all  inclosed. 

Thereupon  the  fisherman  hastily  snatched  the 
sealed  leaden  stopper,  and  having  replaced  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  called  out  to  the  Afreet,  and 
10  said :  “Choose  in  what  manner  you  will  die.  I  will 
assuredly  throw  you  here  into  the  sea,  and  build  me 
a  house  on  this  spot ;  and  whosoever  shall  come  here, 
I  will  prevent  his  fishing  in  this  place,  and  will  say 
to  him,  ‘Here  is  an  Afreet,  who,  to  any  person  who 
is  liberates  him,  will  propose  various  kinds  of  death, 
and  then  give  him  his  choice  of  one/  ” 

On  hearing  these  words  of  the  fisherman,  the 
Afreet  endeavored  to  escape;  but  could  not,  finding 
himself  restrained  by  the  impression  of  the  seal  of 
20  Solomon.  The  fisherman  then  took  the  bottle  to  the 
brink  of  the  sea. 

The  Afreet  exclaimed,  “Nay!  nay!” — to  which 
the  fisherman  answered,  “Yea,  without  fail!  yea, 
without  fail!” 

25  The  Afreet  then,  addressing  him  with  a  soft  voice 
and  humble  manner,  said,  “What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  me,  0  fisherman?” 

He  answered,  “I  will  throw  you  into  the  sea ;  and 
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as  you  have  been  there  a  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
years,  I  will  cause  you  to  remain  there  until  the  hour 
of  judgment.” 

At  this  the  Afreet  roared  and  cried :  “For  the  love 
5  of  Allah,  0  fisherman,  do  not  do  that !  Spare  me  and 
do  not  bear  me  malice  for  what  I  did,  for  we  Afreets 
are  stupid  folks.  Let  me  out,  and  I  will  swear  to 
bring  you  great  riches.” 

The  fisherman  accepted  his  offer  and  unsealed 
io  the  bottle.  Then  the  smoke  ascended  as  before,  and 
gathered  itself  together,  and  became  an  Afreet,  who 
gave  the  bottle  a  kick,  and  sent  it  in  the  sea.  When 
the  fisherman  saw  this,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
But  the  Afreet  laughed,  and  started  off  inland,  say- 
15  ing  to  the  fisherman,  “Follow  me.”  So  he  followed 
him,  trembling.  And  he  led  him  to  a  plain,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  lay  a  lake  surrounded  by  four  little 
hills.  He  led  the  fisherman  into  the  lake  and  bade 
him  throw  his  net.  The  fisherman  looked  into  the 
20  water,  and  was  astonished  to  see  fish  of  four  colors, 
white  and  red  and  blue  and  yellow.  Then  he  took 
his  net  and  cast  it,  and  when  he  drew  it  in,  he  found 
in  it  four  fish,  one  of  each  color.  And  the  Afreet 
said,  “Carry  these  to  the  Sultan  and  he  will  reward 
25  you  richly.”  And  so  indeed  it  came  to  pass. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Silent  reading.  The  Arabs  were  at  one  time  a  rich  and 
learned  people.  Their  name  for  God  is  Allah.  They  believe, 
however,  in  David,  Solomon  and  other  great  teachers  of  the 
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Hebrews.  In  telling  the  story  you  must  relate  these  three 
incidents:  1.  The  four  castings  of  the  net.  2.  The  story 
the  Afreet  told.  3.  How  the  fisherman  forced  him  to  alter 
his  vow. 

Questions  to  discuss.  1.  What  incident  in  the  story 
caused  you  the  greatest  surprise?  2.  How  did  the  Afreet 
reveal  his  stupidity?  3.  Would  you  have  unsealed  the  bot¬ 
tle  the  second  time,  had  you  been  in  the  fisherman’s  place? 
4.  What  do  you  imagine  became  of  the  Afreet? 

A  comparison.  Do  you  know  the  Hindu  tale  of  the  Brah¬ 
man,  the  Tiger  and  the  Jackal?  In  what  way  is  that  story 
like  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie?  You  will  find  it  in 
East  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  by  Jacobs,  and  also  in  Fairy  Ring, 
by  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Words  for  study.  Are  you  able  to  explain  these  words 
from  their  use  in  the  story  ?  Look  in  the  Glossary  for  those 
you  do  not  know:  Afreet,  disheveled,  exhorted,  malice,  im¬ 
pression,  assuredly. 

Arabian  Night’s  Entertainment.  We  never  outgrow  the 
stories  in  Arabian  Nights.  They  fascinate  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  These  strange  tales  have 
been  told  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  Arabia  and 
Persia.  At  last  they  were  collected  and  put  into  a  frame¬ 
work  to  make  one  continued  story.  The  tale  ran  that  a 
sultan  being  afraid  of  the  power  that  a  wife  might  have 
over  him,  married  each  day  a  new  wife  and  put  her  to  death 
on  the  morrow.  But  one  woman,  Shahrazad,  had  the  gift 
of  telling  charming  stories.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  set  for 
her  death,  she  invited  her  younger  sister  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  palace,  and  the  sister  begged  for  a  story.  The  sultan 
enjoyed  the  story,  and  determined  to  hear  another,  and  so 
for  a  thousand  and  one  nights  Shahzarad  told  her  wonderful 
stories.  When  all  had  been  told,  the  sultan  had  lost  his 
fear  of  women,  and  they  lived  happily  together.  • 


Robert  Herrick 


The  Hag  is  astride, 

This  night  for  a  ride, 

Her  wild  steed  and  she  together; 
Through  thick  and  through  thin, 
Now  out,  and  then  in, 

Though  ne’er  so  foul  be  the  weather. 

A  thorn  or  a  burr 
She  takes  for  a  spur; 

With  a  last  of  a  bramble  she  rides  now, 
Through  brakes  and  through  briars, 
O’er  ditches  and  mires. 

She  follows  the  spirit  that  guides  now- 

No  beast  for  his  food 
Dares  now  range  the  wood, 

But  hushed  in  his  lair  he  lies  lurking ; 
While  mischief  by  these, 

On  land  and  on  seas, 

At  noon  or  night  are  found  working. 

The  storm  will  arise 
And  trouble  the  skies, 

This  night;  and,  more  for  the  wonder, 
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The  ghost  from  the  tomb 
Affrighted  shall  come, 

Called  out  by  the  clap  of  the  thunder. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  Picture  the  Hag  astride  her  wild  steed. 
What  is  the  weather?  Where  does  she  go?  What  effect 
has  she  upon  the  wild  beasts  ?  upon  the  skies  ?  upon  the 
ghosts  from  the  tomb? 

Words  for  study.  These  words  are  found  in  the  Glossary : 
brakes,  mires,  lair,  lurking,  affrighted. 

Oral  reading.  This  weird  and  beautiful  poem  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  reading  on  Hallowe’en.  Who  can  read  it  to  make 
the  class  feel  most  its  mystery  ? 

The  poem.  Note  the  attractive  form  of  the  stanzas.  What 
is  the  author’s  plan?  Which  lines  rhyme?  Do  you  like 
best  the  poem  with  a  regular  form  like  this,  or  the  odd 
and  irregular  form  of  such  poems  as  Longfellow’s  Rain? 

Similar  poems.  What  other  poems  or  stories  do  you  know 
suitable  for  reading  or  telling  on  Hallowe’en?  Compare 
this  with  Riley’s  “Nine  Little  Goblins”  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Fourth  Reader.  Which  do  you  think  more  weird  ?  Another 
weird  poem  is  “The  Green  Gnome,”  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
found  in  The  Children’s  Second  Book  of  Poetry,  compiled  by 
Emilie  Kip  Baker. 


HAFED  BEN  HAFED 

Waitman  Barbe 

This  strange  and  beautiful  story  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  Persia,  where  the  great  salt  desert  of  Khora- 
san  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Malik  Shah — may  Allah 
rejoice  his  soul — that  a  mysterious  rider,  on  a  white 
horse,  galloped  across  the  salt  sands  from  Naishapur 
in  Khorasan  to  the  tent  of  Hafed  Ben  Hafed.  The 
a  stranger  sat  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  silent,  till  the 
sun  went  down.  Then  mounting  his  horse  he  said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content  ?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
10  words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself: 

“No,  I  can  not  be  content  until  I  shall  have  slain 
mine  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  my  clan.” 

And  he  arose  and  went  into  the  mountains  of 
15  Khorasan.  When  he  returned  to  his  tent  there  was 
one  less  enemy  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet. 

Again  the  mysterious  rider  galloped  across  the 
salt  sands  from  Naishapur  and  stopped  by  the  door 
of  Hafed  Ben  Hafed’s  tent  till  the  sun  went  down. 
20 Then  mounting  his  horse  he  said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 
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And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself : 
e  “No,  I  can  not  be  content  until  I  shall  have  become 
the  ruler  of  the  province.” 

And  he  arose  and  went  toward  the  north  and 
organized  a  band  of  soldiers.  And  when  he  returned 
to  his  tent  he  was  accompanied  by  shoutings  of 
10  triumph.  But  he  refused  to  give  up  his  tent  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  for  a  palace  in  the  city. 

And  he  continued  to  rule  over  the  province  and 
became  a  great  favorite  with  Malik  Shah. 

Again  the  mysterious  rider  came  across  the  salt 
is  sands  and  sat  beside  Hafed  Ben  Hafed’s  door  till 
the  sun  went  down.  Then  mounting  his  horse  he 
said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

20  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke.  Then  he  said  to  himself: 

“No,  I  can  not  be  content  until  I  shall  have  founded 
a  dynasty  and  planted  a  throne  for  my  descendants.” 
25  Then  he  arose  and  went  to  Teheran.  And  when 
the  white  roses  began  to  bloom  again,  and  the  night¬ 
ingales  to  sing  in  the  gardens  of  Persepolis,  the  peo¬ 
ple  saluted  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  as  ruler  and  king. 

But  he  continued  to  live  in  his  tent  by  the  edge 
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of  the  salt  desert,  with  the  door  opening  toward 
the  rising  sun. 

Again  the  mysterious  rider  galloped  across  the 
salt  sands  from  Naishapur,  and  sat  before  the  door 
sof  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  till  the  sun  went  down.  Then 
mounting  his  horse  he  said: 

“Hafed  Ben  Hafed,  art  thou  content?” 

And  he  rode  away  like  an  arrow  into  the  night. 

Hafed  Ben  Hafed  sat  in  his  tent  and  pondered  the 
10  words  of  the  mysterious  messenger,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke. 

Then  he  arose  and  went  to  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  there  he  found  a  poor  child  of  the  desert,  son 
of  the  enemy  of  his  youth,  whom  he  had  slain  with 
is  all  his  clan,  in  the  mountains  of  Khorasan. 

Hafed  Ben  Hafed  took  the  child  to  his  tent  and 
gave  him  dates  and  pomegranates  and  choice  wine, 
and  said  unto  him : 

“Thou  son  of  mine  ancient  enemy,  thou  shalt  be 
20  in  future  mine  own  son.” 

And  the  child  of  the  desert  went  and  fetched 
a  white  rose  and  gave  it  to  his  benefactor.  And 
Hafed  Ben  Hafed  said : 

“Now  I  am  content.  For  every  drop  of  blood  that 
25 1  have  shed,  there  shall  be  planted  a  white  rose  tree 
throughout  the  land  of  my  kingdom.” 

From  that  day  Persia  has  been  called  the  land  of 
the  white  rose  and  the  nightingale. 

And  the  mysterious  rider  from  across  the  salt 
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sands  stopped  no  more  before  the  door  of  Hafed 
Ben  Hafed’s  tent. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Questions  for  silent  study.  The  story  is  full  of  mystery. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  mysterious  rider  is,  and  we  can 
only  guess  why  he  came.  1.  What  was  the  question  that 
he  asked  always  of  Hafed  Ben  Hafed?  2.  In  what  ways 
did  Hafed  Ben  Hafed  seek  to  find  content?  3.  When  did 
the  mysterious  rider  cease  to  come?  4.  To  every  one  of 
us  there  comes  at  times  such  a  mysterious  rider,  for  we 
all  desire  happiness.  Does  this  story  tell  us  how  we  may 
gain  it? 

Oral  reading.  This  little  story  is  so  perfect  in  form  that 
it  is  almost  like  a  poem.  How  many  times  does  the  messen¬ 
ger  come  and  go?  What  refrain  tells  the  manner  of  going? 
What  other  phrases  and  sentences  are  often  repeated  ? 

The  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  story  will  increase  with 
oral  reading. 

Words  for  study.  These  words  are  explained  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary:  Allah,  dynasty,  descendants,  Teheran,  benefactor. 

Library  hour.  Some  charming  fanciful  tales  are  found 
in  The  Bee  Man  of  Orn  and  Other  Tales,  by  Frank  Stockton. 


ELDORADO 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Men  have  always  wished  for  a  place  of  perfect  happiness, 
and,  in  fancy,  that  land  which  has  long  been  sought  and 
never  found,  has  been  called  “Eldorado.” 

Gaily  bedight, 

A  gallant  knight, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow 
Had  journeyed  long, 

*  Singing  a  song, 

In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old — 

This  knight  so  bold — 

And  o’er  his  heart  a  shadow 
10  Fell  as  he  found 

No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And,  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

15  He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow — 

“Shadow,”  said  he, 

“Where  can  it  be — 

This  land  of  Eldorado?” 
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“Over  the  mountains 
Of  the  Moon, 

Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
Ride,  boldly  ride,” 
s  The  Shade  replied, 

“If  you  seek  for  Eldorado !” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  1.  What  picture  do  you  see  in  the  first 
stanza?  How  does  the  picture  change  in  the  second  stanza? 
in  the  third?  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Shade’s  reply 
to  the  knight’s  question?  3.  Each  stanza  ends  with  the 
same  word.  What  is  it?  4.  What  word  rhymes  always  with 
Eldorado?  To  what  does  the  word  “shadow”  refer  in 
each  stanza? 

A  comparison.  Compare  this  poem  with  The  Hag,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Herrick.  Are  they  alike  in  form?  Which  do  you  think 
more  weird?  Read  both  aloud  and  decide  which  is  more 
musical.  Of  the  three  poems  in  this  section,  The  Giant, 
The  Hag,  Eldorado,  which  do  you  like  best? 

FANCIFUL  TALES  FOR  HOME  READING 


At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind . MacDonald 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblins . MacDonald 

The  Princess  and  Cur  die . MacDonald 

The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the  Birds  Said . Colum 

A  Little  Boy  Lost . Hudson 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils . Lagerlof 

Further  Adventures  of  Nils . Lagerlof 

Bee  Man  of  Orn  and  Other  Tales . Stockton 

Wonder  Clock . Pyle 

Famous  Legends  . Crommelin 


NONSENSE 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time 
In  wondrous  merry  mood, 

And  thought,  as  usual  men  would  say 
They  were  exceeding  good. 

5  They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  would  die; 

Albeit,  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 

I  called  my  servant  and  he  came ; 

10  How  kind  it  was  of  him 
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To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mighty  limb. 

“These  to  the  printer/’  I  exclaimed 
And,  in  my  humorous  way, 

I  added,  (as  a  trifling  jest,) 

“There’ll  be  the  devil  to  pay.” 

He  took  the  paper  and  I  watched, 

And  saw  him  peep  within ; 

At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 
Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad. 
And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 

He  read  the  third ;  a  chuckling  noise 
I  now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth;  he  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  fifth;  his  waistband  split; 

The  sixth ;  he  burst  five  buttons  off, 
And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 
I  watched  that  wretched  man, 

And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I  can. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  poem.  1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title  ?  In  what 
way  does  it  fit  the  poem?  2.  Can  you  see  the  picture  of 
the  servant  as  his  laugh  grows?  3.  What  do  you  fancy 
the  subject  of  the  six  funny  lines?  4.  What  is  the  fun¬ 
niest  thing  you  ever  read?  5.  The  humor  of  this  poem 
increases  in  the  oral  reading. 

To  write.  Did  you  ever  try  to  write  a  funny  rhyme?  Who 
in  the  class  can  write  the  six  funniest  lines?  Illustrate 
your  lines  with  a  comic  picture. 

The  poet.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  for  many  years  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  writer  of  poems  and  humorous  essays.  One  of 
his  poems  is  “Old  Ironsides,”  which  is  included  in  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Fifth  Reader. 

This  amusing  comment  Holmes  wrote  to  a  woman  con¬ 
cerning  The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,  which  had  worried 
her  little  nephew :  “I  wish  you  would  explain  that  the  story 
of  the  poor  fellow  who  almost  died  laughing  was  a  kind  of 
dream  of  mine  and  not  a  real  thing  that  happened  any  more 
than  that  ‘an  old  woman  lived  in  a  shoe  and  had  so  many 
children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do’  or  that  Jack  climbed 
the  beanstalk.  Tell  your  nephew  he  mustn’t  cry  about  it 
any  more  than  because  geese  go  barefoot  and  bald  eagles 
have  no  nightcaps.” 

Library  hour.  Some  famous  writers  of  humorous  poems 
and  stories  are  Edward  Lear,  Lewis  Carroll,  Charles  E.  Car- 
ryl,  Hugh  Lofting,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Can  you  name  something  that  each  one  wrote  ? 

A  list  of  jolly  books  by  these  authors  and  others  you  will 
find  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader. 


A  NAUTICAL  BALLAD 
Charles  Edward  Carryl 

A  capital  ship  for  an  ocean  trip, 

Was  the  Walloping  Window-Blind. 

No  gale  that  blew  dismayed  her  crew, 

Nor  troubled  the  captain’s  mind. 

s  The  man  at  the  wheel  was  taught  to  feel 
Contempt  for  the  wildest  blow; 

And  it  often  appeared — when  the  weather  had 
cleared — 

He  had  been  in  his  bunk  below. 

The  boatswain’s  mate  was  very  sedate, 
xo  Yet  fond  of  amusement  too; 

And  he  played  hopscotch  with  the  starboard  watch, 
While  the  captain  tickled  the  crew. 

And  the  gunner  we  had  was  apparently  mad, 

For  he  sat  on  the  after-rail 
15  And  fired  salutes  with  the  captain’s  boots 
In  the  teeth  of  the  booming  gale. 

The  captain  sat  on  the  commodore’s  hat, 

And  dined  in  a  royal  way, 

Off  toasted  pigs  and  pickles  and  figs 
20  On  gunnery  bread  each  day. 
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The  cook  was  Dutch  and  behaved  as  such, 

For  the  diet  he  gave  the  crew, 

Was  a  number  of  tons  of  hot  cross-buns, 

Served  up  with  sugar  and  glue. 

5  All  nautical  pride  we  laid  aside, 

And  we  cast  our  vessel  ashore, 

On  the  Gulliby  Isles,  where  the  Poo-Poo  smiles 
And  the  Rumpletum-Bunders  roar. 

We  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  ledge, 

10  And  shot  at  the  whistling  bee: 

And  the  cinnamon  bats  wore  waterproof  hats, 

As  they  danced  by  the  sounding  sea. 

On  Rug-gub  bark,  from  dawn  till  dark, 

We  fed,  till  we  all  had  grown 
is  Uncommonly  shrunk;  when  a  Chinese  junk 
Came  in  from  the  Torriby  Zone. 

She  was  stubby  and  square,  but  we  didn’t  much  care, 
So  we  cheerily  put  to  sea; 

And  we  left  the  crew  of  the  junk  to  chew, 

20  The  bark  of  the  Rug-gub  tree. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  story.  1.  How  did  the  crew  of  the  Walloping  Win¬ 
dow-Blind  feel  about  a  gale?  2.  How  did  the  man  at  the 
wheel  discharge  his  duty?  3.  What  was  the  amusement  of 
the  boatswain’s  mate?  of  the  captain?  of  the  gunner?  4. 
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How  did  the  Cook  who  was  Dutch  behave  “as  such”?  5. 
How  did  the  crew  entertain  themselves  on  the  Gulliby  Isles  ? 
6.  Which  of  them  all  do  you  think  had  the  best  time? 

Words  to  explain.  Explain  these  nautical  terms.  They 
are  found  in  the  Glossary:  boatswain,  starboard,  commo¬ 
dore,  gunnery,  junk. 

The  writer.  Charles  E.  Carryl  is  the  author  of  the  poem 
entitled  “Robinson  Crusoe’s  Story,”  included  in  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Fifth  Reader;  which  of  the  two  do  you  think  the 
funnier? 

He  is  also  the  author  of  two  books  of  delightful  non¬ 
sense:  Davy  and  the  Goblin  and  The  Admiral’s  Caravan. 
Have  you  read  either  of  them? 

Library  hour.  A  nautical  ballad  that  is  both  funny  and 
gruesome  is  “The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell,”  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
You  will  find  it  in  Story-telling  Poems,  by  Olcott. 


THE  YAK 
Hilaire  Belloc 

As  a  friend  to  the  children,  commend  me  the  Yak; 

You  will  find  it  exactly  the  thing; 

It  will  carry  and  fetch,  you  can  ride  on  its  back 
Or  lead  it  about  with  a  string. 

5  Then  tell  your  papa  where  the  Yak  can  be  got, 

And  if  he  is  awfully  rich, 

He  will  buy  you  the  creature — or  else  he  will  not, 

(I  can  not  be  positive  which.) 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  BARON  MUNCHHAUSEN 
Rudolph  Eric  Raspe 

People  who  have  traveled  usually  like  to  tell  surprising 
stories  of  their  adventures;  but  no  one  has  ever  outdone 
Baron  Munchhausen! 

I.  The  Tale  of  the  Frozen  Music 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  winter  traveling  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  weather  was  then  so  uncommonly  severe 
all  over  Europe  that  ever  since  the  sun  seems  to  be 
frost  bitten. 

5  I  traveled  post,  and  finding  myself  in  a  narrow 
lane,  bade  the  postilion  give  a  signal  with  his  horn, 
that  other  travelers  might  not  meet  us  in  the  nar¬ 
row  passage.  He  blew  with  all  his  might;  but  his 
endeavors  were  in  vain.  He  could  not  make  the 
10  horn  sound,  which  was  unaccountable,  and  rather 
unfortunate,  for  soon  after  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  another  coach  coming  the  other  way. 

There  was  no  way  of  proceeding.  However,  I  got 
out  of  my  carriage,  and,  being  pretty  strong,  placed 
is  it,  wheels  and  all,  upon  my  head.  I  then  jumped 
over  a  hedge,  about  nine  feet  high  (which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  coach,  was  rather  difficult)  into 
a  field,  and  came  out  again  by  another  jump  into  the 
road  beyond  the  other  carriage. 
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I  then  went  back  for  the  horses,  and  placing  one 
upon  my  head  and  the  other  under  my  left  arm,  by 
the  same  means,  brought  them  to  my  coach,  har¬ 
nessed  them,  and  proceeded  to  an  inn  at  the  end  of 
a  our  stage.  I  should  have  told  you,  that  the  horse 
under  my  arm  was  very  spirited,  and  not  above  four 
years  old.  In  making  my  second  spring  over  the 
hedge,  he  expressed  great  dislike  to  that  violent 
kind  of  motion,  by  kicking  and  snorting.  However, 
10 1  confined  his  hind  legs  by  putting  them  in  my  coat 
pocket. 

After  we  arrived  at  the  end  inn,  my  postilion  and 
I  refreshed  ourselves.  He  hung  his  horn  on  a  peg 
near  the  kitchen  fire ;  I  sat  on  the  other  side. 
i6  Suddenly  we  heard  a  cry  of  Tereng!  tereng! 
teng!  teng!  We  looked  round,  and  now  found 
the  reason  why  the  postilion  had  not  been  able 
to  sound  his  horn.  His  tunes  were  frozen  up  in 
the  horn,  and  came  out  now  by  thawing,  plain 
20  enough,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  driver.  So 
the  honest  fellow  entertained  us  for  some  time  with 
a  variety  of  tunes,  without  putting  his  mouth  to  the 
horn — The  King  of  Prussia’s  March — Over  the  Hill 
and  over  the  Dale — with  many  other  favorite  tunes. 
25  At  length  the  thawing  entertainment  was  concluded, 
and  the  horn  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

II.  The  Tale  of  the  Snow  and  the  Steeple 
When  I  left  the  inn,  I  went  on  horseback  as  the 
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most  convenient  method  of  traveling.  As  I  trav¬ 
eled,  night  and  darkness  overtook  me.  No  village 
was  to  be  seen.  The  country  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  road. 

5  Tired,  I  alighted,  and  fastened  my  horse  to  some¬ 
thing,  like  a  pointed  stump  of  a  tree,  which  appeared 
above  the  snow.  For  the  sake  of  safety,  I  placed 
my  pistols  under  my  arm,  and  lay  down  on  the 
snow,  where  I  slept  so  soundly  that  I  did  not  open 
10  my  eyes  till  full  daylight. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  my  astonishment  to  find 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  lying  in  a  church¬ 
yard  ;  nor  was  my  horse  to  be  seen,  but  I  heard  him 
soon  after  neigh  somewhere  above  me.  On  look- 
15  ing  upwards,  I  beheld  him  hanging  by  his  bridle 
to  the  weather-cock  of  the  steeple. 

Matters  were  now  very  plain  to  me;  the  village 
had  been  covered  with  snow  overnight;  a  sudden 
change  of  weather  had  taken  place ;  I  had  sunk  down 
20  to  the  churchyard  while  asleep,  gently,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  snow  had  melted  away ;  and 
what  in  the  dark  I  had  taken  to  be  a  stump  of  a 
little  tree  appearing  above  the  snow,  to  which  I 
had  tied  my  horse,  proved  to  have  been  the  cross 
25 or  weather-cock  of  the  steeple! 

Without  long  consideration,  I  took  one  of  my 
pistols,  shot  the  bridle  in  two,  brought  down  the 
horse,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Silent  reading  test.  After  reading  the  stories  through 
answer  these  questions : 

I.  The  Tale  of  Frozen  Music.  1.  When  was  Munch  - 

hausen  traveling?  2.  Why  was  the  postilion  to  sound  the 
horn  ?  3.  How  did  Munchhausen  get  the  coach  and  horses 

around  the  other  vehicle  ?  4.  Tell  how  the  music  came  from 
the  horn  as  it  hung  by  the  fire.  5.  What  tunes  were  played  ? 

II.  The  Tale  of  the  Snow  and  the  Steeple.  1.  How  did 
the  Baron  travel  when  he  left  the  inn?  2.  Where  was  he 
when  night  overtook  him?  3.  What  did  he  do  with  his 
horse?  4.  Where  did  he  sleep?  5.  Where  did  he  find  his 
horse  in  the  morning?  6.  How  did  he  bring  the  horse 
down  ? 

The  origin  of  the  tales.  There  was  really  a  man  named 
Munchhausen  who  was  a  Germany  cavalry  officer  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  his  own  adventures, 
some  of  which  were  remarkable  enough. 

A  man  named  Raspe  heard  some  of  these  stories  told  in 
Germany,  and  wrote  them  down,  making  them  much  more 
absurd.  They  were  published  in  England  in  1785  with  this 
amusing  affidavit  on  the  fly-leaf : 

At  the  City  of  London,  England. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  most  solemnly  affirm  that  all  the 
adventures  of  our  friend,  Baron  Munchhausen,  are  positive 
and  simple  facts.  And  as  we  have  been  believed,  whose 
adventures  are  tenfold  more  wonderful,  so  do  we  hope  that 
all  true  believers  will  give  him  their  full  faith. 

GULLIVER,  SINDBAD,  ALADDIN. 


A  STRANGE  WILD  SONG 
Lewis  Carroll 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Buffalo 
Upon  the  chimney-piece: 

He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 
His  Sister’s  Husband’s  Niece, 
s  “Unless  you  leave  this  house,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  send  for  the  Police.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Rattlesnake 
That  questioned  him  in  Greek: 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
10  The  Middle  of  Next  Week. 

“The  one  thing  I  regret,”  he  said, 

“Is  that  it  can  not  speak !” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Banker’s  Clerk 
Descending  from  the  ’bus : 
is  He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Hippopotamus. 

“If  this  should  stay  to  dine,”  he  said, 
“There  won’t  be  much  for  us !” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Kangaroo 
20  That  worked  a  coffee-mill ; 
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He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Vegetable-Pill. 

“Were  I  to  swallow  this,”  he  said, 

“I  should  be  very  ill.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Coach  and  Four 
That  stood  beside  his  bed : 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Bear  without  a  Head. 

“Poor  thing,”  he  said,  “poor  silly  thing! 
It’s  waiting  to  be  fed !” 

He  thought  he  saw  an  Albatross 
That  fluttered  round  the  Lamp : 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Penny  Postage-Stamp. 

“You’d  best  be  getting  home,”  he  said: 
“The  nights  are  very  damp!” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Garden  Door 
That  opened  with  a  key: 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Double-Rule-of-Three : 

“And  all  its  mystery,”  he  said, 

“Is  clear  as  day  to  me!” 

He  thought  he  saw  an  Argument 
That  proved  he  was  the  Pope: 
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He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Bar  of  Mottled  Soap. 

“A  fact  so  dread/’  he  faintly  said, 
“Extinguishes  all  hope!” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  poem.  This  poem  is  most  delightful  when  read  aloud. 
Its  fun  lies  in  the  surprisingly  odd  combinations. 

What  phrases  are  repeated  in  every  stanza  ?  How  many 
words  rhyme  in  each  stanza? 

Each  stanza  is  complete  in  itself,  and  therefore  the  poem 
is  often  abridged  or  shortened.  If  you  wished  to  abridge 
it  to  fit  one  page  in  a  book,  what  four  stanzas  would  you 
choose  ? 

The  writer.  “Lewis  Carroll,”  whose  real  name  was 
Charles  Dodgson,  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Oxford 
University.  He  holds  first  place  as  a  writer  of  nonsense. 
His  two  most  famous  books  are  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.  How  many  of  your  class  have 
read  them? 

Library  hour.  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks, 
by  Burton  Stevenson,  has  a  section  called  Just  Nonsense. 
How  many  of  the  poems  printed  there  do  you  know  already  ? 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  HELMET 
Cervantes 

You  have  no  doubt  read  stories  about  the  valiant  knights 
of  old  who  wore  shining  armor  and  rode  splendid  horses 
and  performed  daring  deeds,  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  the 
poor.  The  honest  Spaniard,  Don  Quixote,  had  also  read 
these  stories  and  he  determined  that  such  a  knight  he 
would  become.  With  his  good  horse  Rosinante  and  his 
squire  Sancho,  he  set  out  in  search  of  adventures,  and  had 
several,  one  of  which  you  may  laugh  about  now. 

I.  The  Adventure  with  the  Barber 

As  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  were  riding  over 
the  plains  it  began  to  rain,  and  Sancho  would  have 
sought  shelter  in  some  near-by  mill,  but  Don  Quixote 
would  in  nowise  come  near  one.  But,  turning  his 
5  way  on  the  right  hand,  he  fell  into  a  highway. 

Very  shortly  Don  Quixote  espied  one  a-horseback, 
that  bore  on  his  head  something  that  glittered  like 
gold.  Scarce  had  he  seen  him,  when  he  turned  to 
Sancho,  and  said : 

10  “Methinks,  Sancho,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  there 
comes  one  toward  us  that  wears  on  his  head  the  hel¬ 
met  of  Mambrino,  which  I  have  made  an  oath  to 
win.” 

“See  well  what  you  say,  sir,  and  better  what  you 
is  do,”  said  Sancho.  “I  could  give  you  such  reasons  as 
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you  yourself  should  see  how  much  you  are  deceived 
in  what  you  speak.” 

“How  may  I  be  deceived  in  what  I  say?”  demanded 
Don  Quixote.  “Tell  me,  seest  thou  not  the  knight 
5  who  comes  riding  toward  us  on  a  dapple-gray  horse, 
with  a  helmet  of  gold  on  his  head?” 

“That  which  I  see,”  answered  Sancho,  “is  none 
other  than  a  man  on  a  gray  ass  like  mine  own,  who 
carries  on  his  head  something  that  shines.” 

10  “Why,  that  is  Mambrino’s  helmet,”  said  Don  Quix¬ 
ote.  “Stand  aside,  and  leave  me  alone  with  him. 
Thou  shalt  see  how  I  will  conclude  this  adventure, 
and  remain  with  the  helmet  as  mine  own.” 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  helmet,  horse 
is  and  knight,  which  Don  Quixote  saw,  was  this :  There 
were  in  the  neighborhood  two  villages,  the  one  so 
little  that  it  had  neither  shop  nor  barber,  but  the 
greater  was  furnished  with  one.  This  barber  did 
therefore  serve  the  little  village,  when  any  one  had 
20  need,  as  it  now  befell.  For  this  reason  he  came  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  a  brazen  basin. 

And  as  he  traveled,  it  by  chance  began  to  rain,  so 
he  clapped  his  basin  on  his  head  to  save  his  hat  from 
staining,  because  it  was  a  new  one.  And  the  basin 
25  being  clean  scoured,  glittered  half  a  league  off. 

He  rode  on  a  gray  ass,  as  Sancho  said,  which  Don 
Quixote  mistook  for  a  dapple-gray  steed,  and  the 
barber  for  a  knight,  and  the  basin  for  a  helmet  of 
gold.  For  Don  Quixote  did,  with  all  ease,  apply 
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everything  which  he  saw  to  his  thoughts  of  knight¬ 
hood. 

And  when  he  saw  the  poor  barber  draw  near,  with¬ 
out  settling  himself  to  talk  with  him,  he  held  his  jave- 
5  lin  low,  and  ran  with  all  the  force  Rosinante  might, 
thinking  to  pierce  him  through  and  through.  And, 
drawing  near  unto  him,  without  stopping  his  horse, 
he  cried: 

“Defend  thyself,  wretch!  or  else  render  unto  me 
10  willingly  that  which  is  my  due  by  all  reason.” 

The  barber,  who,  without  expecting  any  such 
thing,  saw  that  knight  come  suddenly  upon  him,  had 
no  other  remedy,  to  avoid  the  blow  of  the  lance,  but 
to  fall  off  his  ass  to  the  ground.  And  scarce  had  he 
15  touched  the  earth,  when  rising  up  again  as  light  as 
a  deer,  he  ran  away  swiftly  through  the  plain  leav¬ 
ing  his  basin  behind  him  on  the  ground. 

Don  Quixote  rested  content,  and  commanded  San- 
cho  to  take  up  the  helmet ;  who,  lifting  it,  said : 

20  “The  basin  is  a  good  one.” 

Then  he  gave  it  to  his  lord,  who  presently  set  it  on 
his  head,  turning  it  about  every  way  to  see  whether 
he  could  find  the  visor.  And  seeing  he  could  not  find 
it,  he  said: 

25  “The  pagan  for  whom  this  famous  helmet  was  first 
forged  had  doubtlessly  a  very  great  head.  And  that 
which  grieves  me  most  is  that  this  helmet  lacks  the 
visor.” 

When  Sancho  heard  him  call  the  basin  a  helmet, 
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he  could  not  contain  his  laughter;  but  presently  re¬ 
membering  his  master’s  anger,  he  checked  himself 
in  the  midst. 

“Why  dost  thou  laugh,  Sancho?”  demanded  Don 
5  Quixote. 

“I  laugh,”  said  he,  “to  think  of  the  great  head  the 
pagan  owner  of  this  helmet  had ;  for  it  is  for  all  the 
world  like  a  barber’s  basin.” 

“I  imagine,  Sancho,”  said  Don  Quixote,  “that  this 
10  enchanted  helmet  did  fall,  by  some  strange  accident, 
into  some  one’s  hands  that  knew  not  the  worth  there¬ 
of,  who,  seeing  it  was  of  pure  gold,  melted  the  half, 
to  profit  himself.  Then  he  made  of  the  other  half 
this,  which  seems  a  barber’s  basin,  as  thou  sayest. 
is  But  be  that  as  it  may,  to  me  who  knows  well  what  it 
is,  its  change  makes  no  matter.  For  I  will  have  it 
altered  in  the  first  town  where  I  shall  find  a  smith. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  wear  it  as  I  may,  for 
something  is  better  than  nothing;  and  moreover  it 
20  may  defend  me  from  the  blow  of  a  stone.” 

“That’s  true,”  replied  Sancho,  “if  the  stone  be  not 
thrown  out  of  a  sling,  such  as  that  of  the  battle  of 
the  two  armies,  when  they  struck  your  worship’s 
cheek  teeth,  and  broke  the  bottle  wherein  you  car- 
25  ried  the  healing  potion.  But,  leaving  this  apart, 
what  shall  we  do  with  this  dapple-gray  steed,  that 
looks  so  like  a  gray  ass  ?  this  beast  which  that  barber 
whom  you  overthrew  left  behind?  For  I  think  the 
man  is  minded  not  to  come  back  for  him  again,  since 
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he  laid  feet  on  the  dust  and  made  haste.  But,  by  my 
beard,  the  gray  beast  is  a  good  one !” 

“I  am  not  accustomed,”  said  Don  Quixote,  “to  ran¬ 
sack  and  spoil  those  whom  I  overcome.  Nor  is  it 
5  the  practice  of  chivalry  to  take  their  horses  and  let 
them  go  afoot;  unless  it  befall  the  victor  to  lose  in 
the  conflict  his  own ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  lawful 
to  take  that  of  the  vanquished  as  won  in  fair  war. 
So,  Sancho,  leave  that  horse,  or  ass,  or  what  else 
10 thou  pleasest  to  call  it;  for  when  his  owner  sees  us 
departed,  he  will  return  again  for  it.” 

“Truly,”  said  Sancho,  “the  laws  of  knighthood 
are  strait,  since  they  do  not  license  the  exchange 
of  one  ass  for  another.  And  I  would  know  whether 
is  they  permit  at  least  to  exchange  the  one  harness  for 
another?” 

“In  that  I  am  not  very  sure,”  replied  Don  Quixote ; 
“and  as  a  case  of  doubt  (until  I  be  better  informed), 
I  say  that  thou  exchange  them,  if  by  chance  thy  need 
20  be  extreme.” 

“So  extreme,”  said  Sancho,  “that  if  they  were  for 
mine  own  very  person,  I  could  not  need  them  more.” 

And  presently,  enabled  by  his  master’s  permission, 
he  made  the  change,  and  set  forth  his  beast  with  the 
25  harness  of  the  barber’s  ass. 

This  being  done,  they  broke  their  fast,  and  drank 
from  a  near-by  stream.  And,  having  by  their  repast 
cut  away  all  melancholy,  they  followed  on  the  way 
which  Rosinante  pleased  to  lead  them.  Thus  they 
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returned  to  the  highway,  wherein  they  traveled  at 
random,  seeking  new  adventures. 

II.  The  Adventure  of  the  Curds 

Don  Quixote  went  on  his  journey  with  joy  and 
gladness,  imagining  that  for  the  late  victory  he  was 
5  the  most  valiant  knight  of  that  age  in  the  world.  He 
was  certain  that  all  adventures  that  should  hence¬ 
forward  befall  him  would  be  brought  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  end.  He  cared  not  now  for  any  enchant¬ 
ments  or  enchanters.  He  forgot  the  innumerable 
10  bangs  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  chivalry  had 
been  given  him,  the  stones  cast  that  struck  out  half 
his  teeth,  the  falls  from  his  horse,  and  other  misad¬ 
ventures. 

While  he  thus  rode  with  Sancho,  altogether  busied 
i5  in  these  imaginations,  one  that  came  their  way  over¬ 
took  them.  He  rode  upon  a  flea-bitten  mare,  and 
was  decked  out  in  a  riding-coat  of  fine  green  cloth, 
welted  with  tawny  velvet.  Coming  near  he  saluted 
them  courteously,  and  would  have  ridden  on;  but 
20  Don  Quixote  said : 

“Gallant,  if  you  go  our  way,  I  should  take  it  for  a 
favor  that  we  might  ride  together.” 

“Truly,  sir,”  said  he  with  the  green  coat,  “I  would 
gladly  ride  with  you,”  and  he  held  in  his  reins,  won- 
25  dering  at  Don  Quixote’s  countenance  and  posture. 
For  the  knight  was  without  his  helmet,  which  San¬ 
cho  was  carrying  in  a  cloak-bag  at  the  pommel  of 
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Dapple’s  pack-saddle.  And  if  he  in  the  green  did 
much  look  at  Don  Quixote,  Don  Quixote  did  much 
more  eye  him,  taking  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth 

They  continued  on  their  way  together,  conver¬ 
sing  much,  Don  Quixote  telling  of  his  adventures  and 
knight-errantry.  The  gentleman  greatly  admired 
Don  Quixote’s  discourse,  but  Sancho,  who  was  weary 
of  it,  went  into  a  field  to  beg  a  little  milk  of  some 
shepherds  not  far  off,  caring  of  their  sheep. 

10  Then  Don  Quixote,  lifting  up  suddenly  his  eyes, 
saw  that  in  the  way  toward  them  there  came  a  cart 
decked  with  flags  of  the  king’s  colors;  and,  taking 
it  to  be  some  rare  adventure,  he  called  to  Sancho  for 
his  helmet.  Sancho,  hearing  himself  called  on,  left 
is  the  shepherds ;  and  spurred  Dapple  apace,  and  came 
to  his  master,  to  whom  a  rash  and  stupendous  ad¬ 
venture  happened. 

It  came  about  in  this  manner — Sancho  was  buying 
curds  from  the  shepherds,  and  when  he  was  called 
20  by  his  master,  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  these 
same  curds,  or  how  to  bestow  them  without  losing 
them,  for  he  had  paid  for  them.  So  he  bethought 
himself  and  clapped  them  into  the  helmet,  and  came 
quickly  to  him. 

25  “Give  me,  friend,  the  helmet,”  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
“for  what  I  see  yonder  is  an  adventure  which  will 
force  me  to  take  arms.” 

He  of  the  green  coat,  hearing  this,  turned  his  eyes 
every  way,  and  saw  nothing  but  a  cart  that  came 
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toward  them,  and  so  he  told  Don  Quixote.  But  the 
knight  said,  “I  know  by  experience  that  I  have  ene¬ 
mies  visible  and  invisible,  and  I  know  not  when,  nor 
where,  nor  in  what  shape  they  will  set  upon  me.” 

5  Then  turning  to  Sancho  he  again  demanded  his 
helmet.  Sancho,  wanting  leisure  to  take  the  curds 
out,  was  forced  to  give  it  him  as  it  was.  Don  Quixote 
took  it,  and  not  perceiving  what  was  in  it,  clapped  it 
suddenly  upon  his  head.  And,  as  the  curds  were 
10  squeezed  and  thrust  together,  the  whey  began  to  run 
down  Don  Quixote’s  face  and  beard.  At  this  he  was 
in  such  a  fright  that  he  cried  out  to  Sancho : 

“What  ails  me,  Sancho?  For  methinks  my  skull 
is  softened,  or  my  brains  melt,  or  that  I  sweat  from 
is  top  to  toe.  But  if  it  be  sweat,  I  assure  thee  it  is  not 
for  fear.  I  believe  certainly  that  I  am  like  to  have 
a  terrible  adventure  of  this.  Give  me  something,  if 
thou  hast  it,  to  wipe  on,  for  this  abundance  of  sweat 
blinds  me.”  Sancho  was  silent,  and  gave  him  a  cloth, 
20  and  was  thankful  that  his  master  fell  not  into  the 
business. 

Then  Don  Quixote  wiped  his  face,  and  took  off  his 
helmet  to  see  what  it  was  that,  as  he  thought,  did  be¬ 
numb  his  head.  And,  seeing  those  white  splashes  in 
26  his  helmet,  he  put  them  to  his  nose,  and,  smelling 
them,  said : 

“By  my  life,  they  are  curds  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  here,  thou  base  traitor  and  unmannerly  squire !” 

To  this  Sancho  very  cunningly,  and  with  a  great 
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deal  of  pause,  answered,  “By  my  faith,  sir,  I  have  my 
enchanters,  too,  that  persecute  me  as  a  creature  and 
part  of  you,  and  I  warrant  have  put  those  curds  there 
to  stir  you  up  to  anger,  and  to  make  you  bang  my 
5  sides  as  you  used  to  do.  Well,  I  hope  this  time  they 
have  lost  their  labor ;  for  I  trust  in  my  master’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  that  he  will  consider  that  I  have  neither 
curds,  nor  milk,  nor  any  such  thing.  For,  if  I  had, 
I  had  rather  put  them  in  my  stomach  than  in  the 
10  helmet.” 

“All  this  may  be,”  said  Don  Quixote. 

Don  Quixote,  after  he  had  wiped  his  head,  face, 
and  beard,  clapped  the  helmet  on  again.  Then  he 
settled  himself  well  in  his  stirrups,  searched  for  his 
is  sword,  grasped  his  lance,  and  cried  out : 

“Now  come  what  will,  for  here  I  am  with  a  cour¬ 
age  to  meet  Satan  himself  in  person.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Questions  for  discussion.  After  you  have  read  the  story 
silently,  you  will  be  able  to  discuss  these  questions : 

I.  The  Adventure  with  the  Barber.  1.  How  did  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  disagree  about  the  approaching  knight? 
Which  was  right?  2.  How  did  Don  Quixote  vanquish  this 
“knight”?  3.  How  did  he  and  Sancho  differ  in  explaining 
the  helmet?  4.  What  shows  that  Don  Quixote  was  honest 
in  trying  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  knighthood? 

II.  The  Adventure  of  the  Curds.  1.  What  do  we  learn 
of  Don  Quixote’s  previous  adventures?  2.  Why  do  you 
think  the  man  in  the  green  coat  enjoyed  hearing  Don 
Quixote  talk?  3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  curds.  4.  How  did 
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Sancho  manage  to  escape  a  beating?  5.  What  do  you  think 
the  funniest  thing  Don  Quixote  did?  6.  If  you  were  to 
draw  two  comic  pictures  for  this  story  where  would  you 
put  them? 

For  writing.  Let  half  the  class  write  the  story  of  the 
helmet  as  Don  Quixote  probably  told  it  to  the  man  in  the 
green  coat.  Let  the  others  write  the  same  story  as  Sancho 
might  have  told  it  to  the  shepherds  from  whom  he  bought 
the  curds.  Read  the  stories  aloud,  to  see  how  different  they 
are. 

Words  for  study.  Explain  the  use  of  these  words  in  the 
story,  looking  in  the  Glossary  for  those  you  do  not  know: 
league,  visor,  pagan,  chivalry,  welted,  pommel,  knight-erran¬ 
try,  curds,  squire,  discretion. 

Words  to  pronounce.  You  will  find  the  pronunciation  in 
the  Glossary  of  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  Rosinante,  Cervantes, 
Mambrino. 

The  author.  The  author  of  Don  Quixote  was  born  in  Spain 
in  1547.  He  himself  had  many  interesting  adventures.  He 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  Italy  and  later  was  captured  by 
pirates  and  enslaved  for  five  years.  He  knew  what  real 
bravery  was,  and  wrote  Don  Quixote  to  make  fun  of  those 
who  strutted  around  in  armor  and  pretended  to  be  brave. 
The  book  at  once  became  so  immensely  popular  that  in  all 
the  pageants  throughout  the  country  men  dressed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  and  paraded  the  streets. 

Illustrations.  You  will  be  amused  to  read  about  Don 
Quixote’s  fight  with  a  wind-mill  and  other  absurd  adven¬ 
tures.  One  edition  of  the  story  is  retold  from  the  Spanish 
by  Judge  Parry  and  is  well  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane. 


OLD  WORLD  STORIES 

THE  SWORD  OF  HILDEBRAND 
Sherwood  Ryse 

I.  The  Challenge 

The  revels  ran  high  on  Christmas  eve  in  the  great 
hall  of  Castle  Erlstein.  Never  before  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  that  the  counts  Von  Erlstein  had  held  revels 
in  that  vast  feudal  fortress  had  the  heavy  oaken 
s  rafters  rung  with  such  gay  laughter,  or  looked  down 
upon  such  a  band  of  merrymakers,  as  upon  this 
Christmas  eve  when  the  young  Count  Rudolf  cele¬ 
brated  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

Seated  upon  a  great  rock  which  rose  abruptly  from 
10  the  plain,  Castle  Erlstein  frowned  grimly  down  upon 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  A  vast,  fierce-looking 
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pile  was  the  castle,  with  many  bristling  towers. 
Within,  mazy  corridors  and  wide  halls,  decorated 
with  old  portraits  and  curious  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  the  battle-field,  told  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

5  It  was  fitting  that  the  young  count  should  celebrate 
his  birthday  here,  for  it  was  his  home  and  he  was 
heir  to  the  great  castle  and  its  surrounding  lands. 
In  obedience  to  their  young  host’s  request,  many  of 
the  guests  had  come  in  fanciful  costumes,  and  he 
xo  himself,  clad  in  a  rich  court  suit  of  purple  velvet, 
fashioned  after  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  leader  in  every  gay  frolic.  They  had  danced 
the  cotillion  until  their  restless  spirits  had  demanded 
something  in  which  ceremony  could  be  laid  aside  and 
is  real  fun  play  the  leading  part.  Hardly  was  one  game 
well  begun  before  another  would  be  suggested,  and  if 
it  promised  wilder  gayety,  immediately  adopted. 

“A  forfeit!”  “A  forfeit  from  Rudolf!”  cried  a 
score  of  voices,  as  the  chances  of  the  game  claimed 
20  the  young  host  as  a  victim. 

Then  the  children  gathered,  noisy  and  jostling, 
around  the  young  girl  whose  office  it  was  to  name 
the  penalty  that  each  should  pay. 

“Come,  Cousin  Marguerite,”  said  Rudolf,  “I  know 
2o  you  have  some  wicked  scheme  in  your  head.  Do  your 
worst.  The  more  difficult  the  penalty,  the  better  I 
shall  like  it.” 

The  clamor  arose  again  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and 
his  fair  cousin  was  deafened  by  the  noisy  suggestions 
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that  were  offered  her.  But  she  heeded  them  not,  and 
a  half-merry,  half-frightened  look  lighted  up  her 
black  eyes  as  she  held  up  her  wand  to  still  the  tumult. 

“My  cousin  Rudolf,”  she  said,  “has  bidden  me  set 
shim  a  difficult  penalty,  and  a  Von  Erlstein  would 
never  shrink  from  a  challenge,  no  matter  how  great 
the  danger.  But  what  I  shall  say  demands  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  courage.  I  decree  that  my  cousin  Ru¬ 
dolf  shall  go  alone  and  bring  me  the  Sword  of  Hilde- 
10  brand  from  the  Haunted  Gallery.” 

For  the  first  time  since  the  merry  company  had 
assembled,  the  great  hall  was  hushed  in  a  deep  and 
breathless  silence.  To  these  young  people  the 
Haunted  Gallery  had  long  been  a  subject  of  fearful 
is  curiosity  and  its  legend  a  mystery  in  which  their 
interest  was  the  greater  for  the  reason  that  but  few 
of  them  had  ever  entered  it  or  indeed  knew  where  in 
the  great  castle  it  was  situated.  To  what  unknown 
terrors,  then,  had  the  whim  of  his  fair  cousin  sub- 
20  jected  their  gay-hearted  playmate!  The  Sword  of 
Hildebrand,  too!  There  was  a  chapter  of  romantic 
adventure  in  the  very  name. 

But  the  silence  lasted  only  a  few  moments. 

“Is  that  all,  fair  cousin?”  cried  Rudolf.  “Your  be- 
25  hest  shall  be  obeyed.  I  had,  indeed,  expected  some¬ 
thing  more  worthy  of  the  courage  of  a  Von  Erlstein. 
But  why  this  sudden  silence?”  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  awe-stricken  group.  “I  believe  you  think  I 
am  going  on  a  real  adventure.  Well,  I  will  go  and 
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bring  hither  the  Sword  of  Hildebrand  from  the 
Haunted  Gallery.  If  there  be  a  ghost,  he  is  a  Von 
Erlstein,  and  should  give  his  kinsman  hearty  greet¬ 
ing.” 

5  “Bravo!  bravo!”  cried  the  boys,  their  spirits  re¬ 
stored  by  his  bold  words  and  careless  manner.  “Hur¬ 
rah  for  our  brave  Rudolf !” 

“Thanks,”  he  replied,  bowing,  cap  in  hand,  with 
mock  courtesy.  “If  I  don’t  return  to-night,  you  will 
10  know  that  my  ghostly  ancestor  has  been  hospitable 
enough  to  entertain  me  on  this,  my  birth-night,  and 
so  I  bid  you  all  meet  me  here  in  the  morning.” 

In  a  few  moments  Rudolf  had  reached  the  gallery. 
To  him  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent  was  a 
15  matter  of  no  anxiety,  for  he  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  Haunted  Gallery  and  he  had  been  taught  to 
laugh  at  ghosts  and  all  such  old  women’s  tales.  The 
lamps  in  the  room  were  not  lighted,  but  the  full  moon 
shone  in  through  the  tall,  narrow  windows,  and  by 
20  its  light  he  easily  found  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  the  great  weapon  he  sought  hung  upon 
the  wall.  Standing  upon  a-chair,  he  disengaged  it 
from  the  nail  that  supported  it,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  held  the  great  Sword  of  Hildebrand  in  his 
25  hands. 

“Aha,  old  fellow!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “my 
ancestor  that  carried  you  into  battle  was  no  weak¬ 
ling.  Ah!  what  is  this?”  he  continued,  as  he  exam¬ 
ined  the  weapon  in  a  ray  of  the  bright  moonlight. 
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Then  with  difficulty  he  made  out  the  inscription  on 
the  tarnished  blade : 

I  WILL  DO  NO  WRONG  THAT  I  WILL  NOT  RIGHT 

“So — so !  a  brave  motto,  truly  !” 

Then  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  fencer 
5 — in  which  exercise  he  was  well  instructed — he 
lunged  with  difficulty  at  a  small  boss  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  panels  in  the  wall.  The  first  time,  he 
missed  it  by  two  or  three  inches ;  then,  with  an  im¬ 
patient  exclamation  at  his  want  of  skill,  he  lunged 
10  a  second  time,  but  again  struck  the  panel  wide  of  the 
mark.  “I  am  a  bungler,”  he  exclaimed,  “or  the  thing 
is  too  heavy  for  me.  Again !” 

Steadying  himself,  he  lunged  a  third  time  at  the 
boss  and  struck  it  fairly  in  the  center, 
is  “Good!”  he  said.  “Now  I  will  carry  the  sword  to 
my  cousin.” 

II.  The  Secret  Passage 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  he  did  so  he 
became  aware  that  an  opening  had  appeared  in  the 
wall  where  he  had  struck  it.  He  started.  Had  he 
20 displaced  the  panel?  There  had  been  no  sound  ex¬ 
cept  the  hollow  stroke  of  the  sword  upon  the  wood. 
He  approached  closer.  The  whole  panel  had  moved 
back.  He  stepped  into  the  open  space.  There  the 
panel  hung  back  on  a  hinge.  “It  is  a  secret  cham- 
25ber,”  he  thought;  he  had  read  of  them  in  romances, 
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but  knew  not  that  the  Castle  Erlstein  contained 
such  mysterious  apartments. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  back  and  announce  the 
discovery  to  his  friends ;  but  a  desire  to  explore  it  a 
5  little  way  by  himself  urged  him  on,  and  he  entered 
the  passage.  After  a  few  steps  he  heard  a  faint  click, 
and  looking  back,  he  saw  that  the  panel  had  closed 
behind  him ;  this  startled  him,  but  supposing  that  it 
could  be  opened  from  the  side  he  was  on,  he  groped 
io  his  way  back,  and  began  to  feel  for  the  lock.  The 
panel  was  perfectly  smooth;  there  was  no  lock  nor 
handle,  and  not  so  much  as  a  projection  on  the  sur¬ 
face  which  he  might  take  hold  of. 

He  was  thoroughly  frightened,  but  he  tried  to  keep 
15  his  courage  up  by  remembering  that  if  he  did  not 
return  in  a  few  minutes,  his  companions  would  be¬ 
come  alarmed,  and  would  come  with  lamps  and  ser¬ 
vants  to  seek  him. 

In  the  meantime  his  young  friends  waited  anxious- 
20  ly  in  the  hall  for  his  return.  The  uneasy  feeling  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  party  when  Marguerite 
named  the  penalty  had  deepened  into  real  alarm  as 
the  minutes  passed  by  and  Rudolf  did  not  return. 
Marguerite  herself  was  frightened  at  what  she  had 
25  done,  but  she  tried  to  hide  her  fears  from  the  others, 
and  when  some  of  them  proposed  that  servants  be 
summoned  to  seek  the  young  count  in  the  gallery — 
for  none  of  the  guests  cared  to  venture  on  the  er¬ 
rand — she  prevented  it,  fearing  some  unknown  con- 
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sequences  of  her  foolish  whim.  And  so  the  young 
host  was  left  in  his  gloomy  prison,  alone  and  un¬ 
sought. 

The  serious  nature  of  his  position  brought  back 
5 his  presence  of  mind,  and  soon  the  hot  blood  flushed 
his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  his 
plight.  That  he  should  have  been  sent  to  bring  the 
Sword  of  Hildebrand  to  his  cousin,  and,  instead  of 
doing  so,  should  be  found  shut  up  in  a  hole  in  the 
10 wall,  would  seem  pitiful;  whereas,  if  he  could  escape 
unaided,  the  adventure  would  be  one  to  boast  of. 

Thus  reasoning,  he  moved  slowly  away  from  the 
place  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  groped  his  way 
along  the  narrow  passage.  After  some  minutes  of 
is  this  slow  progress,  he  turned  an  angle,  and  saw,  not 
far  ahead  of  him,  a  thin  ray  of  light  which  came 
from  a  loophole  high  up  in  the  wall. 

Hardly  staying  to  wonder  at  this,  he  walked  a  few 
more  steps  in  the  same  direction,  but  seeing  no  more 
20  light,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back.  Acting  upon 
this  decision,  he  turned,  and,  following  the  wall,  soon 
saw  the  dim  light  ahead  of  him.  A  few  more  steps, 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  long  flight  of 
stairs. 

25  He  now  knew  that  he  had  missed  his  way,  for  the 
stairs  by  which  he  had  come  would  have  led  him  up 
instead  of  down.  Then,  as  he  cautiously  descended, 
he  became  aware  that  the  passage  seemed  to  be  quite 
light  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  farther  he 
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went  down  the  more  plainly  could  he  make  out  the 
floor  and  walls  of  the  corridor  beyond. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  stood  at  what  seemed  to  be  a 
natural  window  in  the  rock,  and  saw  below  him  the 
5  roofs  and  towers  of  the  town  of  Erlstein  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

But  where  was  he  now?  The  castle,  its  courts, 
offices,  and  pleasure  grounds  were  familiar  to  him; 
but  this  stern,  forbidding  rock  was  strange,  though 
10  he  had  often  seen  it  from  a  distance,  whence,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  partly  hidden  by  the  stunted  trees  and 
shrubbery.  These  managed  to  maintain  life  in  the 
scanty  soil  almost  up  to  the  line  where  the  masonry 
of  the  castle  met  its  rocky  foundation, 
is  Following  a  narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the 
rock,  and  using  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees  for 
support,  he  gradually  descended;  and  when  he  had 
nearly  reached  a  broad  stretch  of  level  ground,  he 
was  startled  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  by  smoke.  A 
20  moment’s  examination  showed  him  the  hole  in  the 
rock  whence  the  smoke  came,  and  leaning  over  it  to 
satisfy  himself,  he  drew  back  suddenly,  for  his  ear 
caught  the  murmur  of  voices. 

The  sound  made  him  pause  to  reflect.  This  was 
25  his  grandfather’s  domain,  and  he  had  a  right — so  he 
told  himself — to  enter  any  part  of  it.  Possibly  some 
groom  or  forester  might  lodge  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  so  far  removed  from  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  castle  that  a  band  of  robbers  or  smugglers 
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might  have  taken  up  their  quarters  here.  But  who¬ 
soever  were  the  voices  he  heard,  they  were  human 
voices  and  were  a  welcome  sound,  for  Rudolf  seemed 
to  have  been  away  from  human  companionship  for 
5  hours. 

III.  The  Old  Steward. 

In  another  minute  he  had  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  in  which  he  heard  the  voices,  and,  as  a 
bright  light  shone  through  the  crevices  of  the  rickety 
door  and  shutters,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  knock. 

10  Within,  a  young  girl  heard  the  knock  and  started. 

“Some  one  knocks  at  the  door,  grandfather/’  she 
said. 

“It  can  not  be,  my  child,”  replied  the  old  man.  “We 
have  no  visitors.  No  stranger  has  come  here  in 
15  many  years.  It  is  your  fancy.” 

Rudolf  heard  the  gentle  voices,  and  knocked  again, 
and  louder. 

The  old  man  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  “Who 
comes  at  this  hour  to  our  quiet  home?”  he  demanded. 
20  “I  have  lost  my  way,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  “and  would 
ask  shelter  or  guidance  back  to  the  castle.” 

The  old  man  started  as  he  recognized  the  young 
visitor,  and  trembled  with  excitement.  “The  young 
Count  von  Erlstein  is  welcome  to  my  humble  shelter ; 
25  but  I  never  thought  to  see  one  of  your  race  visit  the 
old  servitor  of  your  family  in  this  poor  place.” 

“Then  you  are  one  of  the  old  pensioners  of  the 
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castle?”  said  the  young  count.  “Strange  that  I  have 
never  seen  you  before.  But  you  should  have  come  up 
this  morning  to  wish  me  blessings  on  my  birthday ; 
then  you  might  have  been  feasting  in  the  servants’ 
5 hall  at  this  hour.  And  who  is  this?”  he  asked,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  girl  whose  large  blue  eyes  were  devouring 
the  youthful  figure  in  the  strange  suit  of  purple  vel¬ 
vet  and  the  plumed  cap. 

“It  is  my  granddaughter,  Wilhelmina,  my  lord. 
10  As  for  me,  I  had  a  name  once,  but  it  is  forgotten. 
May  I  ask  how  happens  it  that  the  young  count  is 
abroad  at  this  hour?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  had  such  an  adventure !  and  if  you’ll  let 
me  warm  myself  at  your  fire — for  I’m  almost  frozen 
is — I  will  tell  it  to  you.” 

It  was  a  strange  party  that  sat  around  the  fire  as 
Rudolf  told  his  story.  The  old  man’s  hair  and  beard 
were  long  and  white,  and  his  tall  form  was  bowed 
by  the  weight  of  years  and  sorrow.  The  young  girl 
20  was  blue-eyed  and  fair-skinned,  and  her  golden  hair 
hung  in  two  long  braids  over  her  shapely  shoulders ; 
and  her  face  told  of  content  and  happiness  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  his  spoke  of  age  and  its  sorrows. 

Rudolf’s  hearers  were  visibly  moved  at  his  story — 
25  the  one  as  if  she  were  listening  to  some  old-time  tale 
told  by  the  hero-prince  himself;  the  other  with  ex¬ 
citement,  as  if  the  depths  of  memory  had  been  power¬ 
fully  stirred. 

“My  lord,”  said  the  old  man,  in  trembling  tones, 
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“your  story  has  interested  me  greatly.  Have  you 
leisure  to  listen  to  a  tale  that  I  would  tell  you? 

“Many  years  ago,  a  rich  noble,  who  dwelt  in  a 
great  castle,  had  a  son  whom  he  loved  dearly.  He 
5  was  handsome,  clever,  and  winning  in  his  manners, 
and  he  had  married  a  young  wife  no  less  well  favored 
than  himself.  After  a  time,  a  little  baby  came  to 
them,  and  the  cup  of  happiness  of  that  noble  family 
seemed  full  to  the  brim.  But  the  son — the  young 
10  count,  as  he  was  called — was  headstrong  and  could 
ill  bear  restraint.  One  day  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
some  foolish  exploit  which  his  father,  the  old  noble, 
forbade ;  and,  as  the  young  man  threatened  to  go  in 
spite  of  his  father’s  commands,  the  old  count  took 
15  advantage  of  the  lad’s  presence  in  a  large,  unused 
apartment  in  the  castle  and  turned  the  key  on  him, 
so  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  father’s  house. 

“The  steward  of  the  castle  had  served  that  noble 
and  his  father  before  him  for  years  with  a  true, 
20  faithful  service,  and  when  the  old  count  had  locked 
the  door  on  his  son  he  gave  the  key  to  the  steward, 
commanding  him  not  to  unlock  the  door  until  he  bade 
him,  on  pain  of  his  lasting  displeasure.  It  was  sad 
work,  as  you  may  imagine,  for  the  steward  to  be 
25  jailer  to  the  lad  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  son.  But 
the  old  count  was  master,  and  the  steward  had  never 
failed  in  his  duty  yet ;  he  would  not  prove  false  to  his 
trust  now. 

“At  night  the  old  count  came  to  inquire  how  the 
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young  man  fared  and  to  release  him,  but  when,  in 
obedience  to  his  master’s  commands,  the  steward  un¬ 
locked  the  door,  the  room  was  empty.  Lamps  were 
brought  in,  but  the  young  man  was  not  there.  The 
sold  count’s  first  thought  was  that,  in  desperation, 
his  son  had  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  the 
windows,  and  he  turned  pale  as  he  thought  of  the 
hundred  feet  and  more  of  sheer  wall  and  precipice 
that  lay  below  them.  But  the  casements  were  un- 
10  touched,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  force  them. 

“Then  the  old  count  turned  fiercely  upon  the  faith¬ 
ful  steward,  and  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  his 
trust  by  releasing  the  young  man,  and,  raising  a 
is  heavy  sword  that  chanced  to  lie  near  by,  was  about 
to  strike  him  to  the  ground.  But  the  steward  did 
not  flinch.  ‘My  lord,’  he  said,  T  have  served  your 
father  and  you  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  this 
castle,  and  never  has  a  breach  of  trust  been  scored 
20  or  even  suspected  against  me.  After  such  service, 
think  you  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  now,  even  though 
I  love  that  boy  as  if  he  were  my  own  son?’ 

“The  next  day  was  Christmas  day,  but  it  was  a 
melancholy  day  for  all  in  that  great  castle.  Messen- 
25gers  had  been  sent  in  all  directions  to  seek  the  young 
count,  and  in  the  morning  one  of  the  grooms  came, 
saying  that  the  young  count’s  horse  had  returned 
home  to  his  stable  without  a  rider.  A  few  hours 
later,  a  woodcutter  brought  word  that  the  young 
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man’s  body  had  been  found  in  the  forest — dead.  In 
his  mad  ride  he  had  been  struck  by  an  overhanging 
bough,  and  had  died  where  he  fell. 

“The  father’s  grief  was  great,  but  it  turned  to 
5  fierce  anger  against  the  faithful  old  servant  of  his 
house.  He  was  believed  to  have  given  the  young  man 
his  liberty,  and  was  thus  held  responsible  for  his  aw¬ 
ful  fate.  Bitter  words  were  spoken,  and  though  the 
steward  over  and  over  denied  his  guilt,  he  was 
io  stripped  of  his  keys  of  office,  turned  out-of-doors, 
and  bidden  seek  a  kennel  out  of  sight  in  which  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  life.  A  poor 
hermit’s  cave  was  assigned  him  as  his  home,  a  scanty 
pension  granted  him,  and  there  for  many  years  he 
is  lived,  a  broken-spirited  man,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  castle  where  he  and  his  fathers  had  served 
faithfully  as  chiefs  of  the  retainers  of  a  great  fam¬ 
ily.” 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  story,  the  girl  started 
20  forward,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  fair 
cheeks,  crying,  “Grandfather!  grandfather!” 

But  he  only  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear;  and  soon  she  looked  up  at  the  young  count 
through  the  mist  of  her  tears.  The  boy  seemed  to 
25  be  wrestling  with  some  uncertain  idea.  At  last  his 
face  cleared,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation. 
He  had  guessed  what  the  quicker  wit  of  the  girl  had 
discovered  some  time  ago. 

“I  see  it  all!”  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trembling 
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with  excitement.  “You  were  the  steward  so  cruelly 
wronged,  the  unjust  noble  was  my  grandfather,  and 
the  unfortunate  young  man  who  was  killed  was  my 
father.  Am  I  not  right  ?  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
5  Haunted  Gallery,  and  by  some  means  opened  the 
secret  door  which  I  accidentally  discovered  to-night. 
Was  it  not  so?” 

“Yes,  my  lord,  it  was  so,”  replied  the  old  steward, 
whose  excitement  had  calmed  down.  “There  is  one 
10  thing  that  your  story  called  to  my  mind,  but  which  I 
omitted  to  speak  of  in  mine :  when  your  grandfather 
and  I  entered  the  gallery,  we  found  the  Sword  of 
Hildebrand  lying  upon  the  floor.” 

“Then  the  motto  on  the  sword  is  a  true  boast,  ‘I  will 
is  do  no  wrong  that  I  will  not  right.’  Oh,  this  is  won¬ 
derful  !  All  shall  be  set  right.  To-morrow  you  shall 
again  be  steward  of  Erlstein,  and  you,  Wilhelmina, 
shall  dance  with  me  on  Christmas  night.  Ah,  wicked 
little  Cousin  Marguerite!  you  little  knew  the  good 
20  you  were  to  do,  though  I  fear  you  have  sadly  fright¬ 
ened  our  good  people  up  at  the  castle,  and  yourself 
not  the  least.  Well,”  he  continued,  “this  has,  indeed, 
been  a  Christmas  eve  worthy  of  the  old  knightly 
days,  and  I  would  willingly  go  through  all  the  fright 
25  of  it  again  for  such  an  ending.” 

“And  now,  sir,”  said  the  old  steward,  “I  must  direct 
you  on  your  way  back  to  the  castle.  You  have  said 
that  you  will  see  me  righted.  I  demand,  but  will  not 
beg  for,  justice.” 
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“Depend  upon  me,  good  steward,”  said  the  young 
count,  warmly,  as  they  parted;  “all  shall  be  well. 
The  Christmas  sun  shall  hardly  have  risen  before 
you  shall  be  summoned  back  to  the  castle  as  steward 
5  of  Erlstein.” 

IV.  The  Proof 

The  great  clock  in  the  courtyard  was  striking  the 
hour  of  midnight  when  Count  Rudolf  reached  the 
castle.  His  disappearance  had  created  the  greatest 
alarm  and  confusion.  The  guests  had  been  hastily 
10  dismissed  to  their  homes,  servants  had  searched  all 
through  the  castle,  messengers  had  been  sent  out  in 
all  directions,  and  while  all  were  more  or  less  affected 
by  grief  and  fear,  two  persons  in  the  castle  were  ut¬ 
terly  overcome. 

is  The  old  count  paced  his  room  restlessly,  in  great 
distress.  The  memory  of  that  Christmas  eve  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  came  back  to  him  now  with  awful 
clearness  when  he  heard  that  it  was  from  the 
Haunted  Gallery  that  his  grandson  was  supposed  to 
20  have  disappeared.  He  could  hardly  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  the  fate  of  the  father  had  not  fallen  upon 
the  son,  and  the  idea  crushed  him. 

As  for  poor  little  Cousin  Marguerite,  though  she 
feared  to  tell  the  count  her  share  in  the  matter,  she 
25  had  confessed  it  all  to  her  nurse,  and  was  now  cry¬ 
ing  her  heart  out  on  her  pillow.  Wicked  little  Cousin 
Marguerite ! — she  little  knew  the  good  she  had  done. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  at  the  castle, 
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the  young  count  returned  as  coolly  as  if  his  absence 
had  been  no  one’s  affair  but  his  own.  Silencing  the 
eager  servants,  he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  his 
grandfather’s  presence,  where  he  was  received  with 
5  many  protestations,  on  the  old  count’s  part,  of  relief, 
joy,  and  thankfulness.  To  his  grandfather’s  in¬ 
quiries  he  merely  replied  that  he  had  been  outside 
of  the  castle  gates  on  an  errand  which  he  would  ex¬ 
plain.  He  was  sorry  to  have  given  cause  for  so  much 
10  alarm ;  but  his  adventure,  he  said,  had  had  a  strange 
result. 

“It  is  thirteen  years  ago  to-day,”  he  continued, 
“since  my  father  disappeared  from  the  castle,  and 
never  entered  it  again  alive.” 
is  The  old  man  started,  and  turned  pale.  “Boy !  boy !” 
he  cried,  “who  has  told  you  the  story  of  that  miser¬ 
able  night?” 

“You  laid  the  blame  of  that  fatal  midnight  ride  on 
an  old  and  trusted  servant  of  our  house.  You 
20  stripped  him  of  his  office  and  turned  him  out-of-doors 
for  a  fault  that  was  not  his.” 

“It  was !  it  was !”  cried  the  count,  excitedly.  “He 
let  my  unfortunate  son  escape,  and  that  night  he 
was  killed.  Could  any  father  forgive  that?  Boy, 
25  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying.” 

“Sir,  I  can  prove  it.  You  are  a  just  man,  and  at 
this  happy  Christmastide — ” 

“You  know  not  what  you  are  saying,  child.  Some 
one  has  told  you  that  sad  story,  and  your  tender 
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heart  is  touched.  My  boy,  I  honor  you,  and  I  love 
you  the  more  for  it,  but  it  can  not  be.  Such  a  wrong 
as  I  suffered  can  never  be  forgiven.  Say  no  more. 
Forget  what  you  should  never  have  learned.” 
s  “Grandfather,  that  old  man  has  been  cruelly 
wronged,  and  I  have  proved  it.” 

“ You  have  proved  it!  You  were  but  an  infant. 
Forget  it,  I  say,  and  let  me  thank  God  that  you  are 
restored  to  me,  who — I  had  thought — were  lost.” 

10  “You  shall  hear  my  story,  grandfather;  then  say 
if  I  am  not  right.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Rudolf  had  told  the  old  count  the 
story  of  his  adventure.  His  grandfather  heard  him 
eagerly  and  with  much  agitation.  When  the  story 
is  was  finished,  the  old  man  clasped  Rudolf  to  his  heart, 
but  could  say  nothing.  Then  he  led  the  boy  out  of 
the  room  and  along  the  great  silent  corridors  until 
they  reached  the  Haunted  Gallery,  pausing  only  to 
take  a  lamp  from  a  table. 

20  “Show  me  the  place,”  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Rudolf  touched  the  spot  and  pressed  the  boss,  but 
the  panel  did  not  move.  Then  he  glanced  around, 
and  saw  the  great  Sword  of  Hildebrand  standing  in 
a  corner  close  by,  and  taking  it  up  he  carefully  fitted 
25  the  point  to  the  center  of  the  boss,  and  sharply  thrust 
his  weight  against  it.  The  panel  slowly  swung  back. 

V.  A  Wrong  Righted 

Rudolf’s  last  words  to  his  young  friends,  as  he  was 
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leaving  the  hall  on  his  errand  to  the  Haunted  Gallery, 
had  been  a  laughing  invitation  to  them  all  to  meet 
him  in  the  morning  if  he  did  not  return  that  night. 
When,  therefore,  his  servant  awoke  him  in  the  morn¬ 
sing  with  the  news  that  the  courtyard  was  thronged 
with  children  and  others  from  the  town  who  had 
come  to  inquire  after  him,  he  remembered  his  invi¬ 
tation,  and  hurriedly  dressed  to  receive  his  guests. 

Leading  his  Cousin  Marguerite  by  the  hand,  he 
10  went  out  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  great  door,  and 
was  received  with  eager  welcome  by  the  assembled 
crowd. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  took  me  at  my 
word,  and  I  wish  you  a  right  merry  Christmas.  Why,, 
is  I  do  believe  you  thought  the  ghost  had  eaten  me.  I 
didn’t  see  or  hear  any  ghost  after  all,  and  Cousin 
Marguerite  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  all  fun. 
Ghosts  and  Haunted  Galleries  are  all  nonsense,  and 
I’m  going  to  use  our  gallery  as  a  playroom  in  wet 
20  weather.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  I  want  you  all  to 
come  up  this  afternoon  in  those  fancy  costumes,  and 
we’ll  have  a  royal  time.  I’ll  not  tell  you  whom  I  shall 
open  the  cotillion  with.  Oh,  it’s  none  of  you  here! 
Wait  and  see.  Till  then,  good-by.  Marguerite  and 
25 1  haven’t  eaten  our  Christmas  breakfast  yet.  Good- 
by.”  And  the  young  orator  waved  his  hand  and  led 
his  cousin  indoors,  while  the  crowd  cheered. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  and  gaily  dressed  company 
thronged  the  great  hall.  Not  only  Rudolf’s  friends 
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were  present,  but  all  the  retainers  of  the  castle,  the 
principal  burghers  of  the  town,  and  many  others 
whose  custom  it  was  to  come  up  to  the  castle  on 
Christmas  day.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  the 
5  band  struck  up  a  lively  march,  and  the  Count  von 
Erlstein  entered  the  hall,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
old  man  whom  Rudolf  saw  last  night  in  the  hermit¬ 
like  cave,  now  dressed  in  the  gorgeous  state  livery  of 
the  steward  of  Erlstein. 

10  After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  company,  the 
old  count  said : 

“This  is  my  old  friend  and  faithful  steward,  Mar¬ 
tin  Haussmann,  whom  some  of  you  will  remember. 
Many  years  ago  I  did  him  a  great  wrong.  I  blamed 
is  him  for  a  fault  that  he  did  not  commit,  and  dismissed 
him  in  anger  from  my  service.  He  has  borne  his 
sorrows  patiently.  A  strange  circumstance  has 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  injustice  I  did  him,  and  I  now 
receive  him  back,  with  honor  and  gratitude,  as  stew- 
20  ard  of  Erlstein.  The  motto  that  my  ancestor,  Count 
Hildebrand,  wrote  upon  his  sword  blade  was,  T  will 
do  no  wrong  that  I  will  not  right/  May  that  brave 
sentiment  guide  us  all  through  life !” 

The  count  ceased,  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz,  and 
25  Rudolf  ran  to  the  steward’s  granddaughter. 

“Come,  Wilhelmina,”  he  said ;  “I  promised  to  open 
the  ball  with  you.” 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

The  story.  This  tale  naturally  divides  itself  into  five 
parts,  each  of  which  tells  one  section  of  the  story.  You  will 
of  course  want  to  read  the  story  through  as  a  whole ;  but  you 
will  also  want  to  re-read  each  section  so  that  you  may 
enjoy  it  over  again  and  remember  it  better. 

Silent  reading  and  story-telling.  When  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  entire  tale  you  can  test  yourself  by  telling  each 
of  these  stories :  1.  The  story  of  the  forfeit  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  2.  The  story  of  the  secret  passage.  3.  The  story  of 
Rudolph’s  visit  to  the  old  steward.  4.  How  Rudolph  proved 
to  his  grandfather  the  truth  of  his  story.  5.  The  story  of 
how  the  wrong  was  righted. 

Word  study.  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary : 

I.  revels,  feudal,  forfeit,  romantic,  disengaged,  fencer, 
behest,  boss. 

II.  plight,  domain,  lodge,  smugglers. 

III.  servitor,  casements,  melancholy,  kennel,  hermit,  re¬ 
tainers. 

IV.  protestations,  agitation. 

V.  cotillion,  burghers,  sentiment. 

Mind  pictures  and  discussion.  It  adds  much  to  your 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  most  stories  if  you  form 
clear  and  vivid  mind  pictures  of  the  various  incidents, 
persons  or  places. 

I.  The  Challenge.  1.  If  you  were  an  artist  drawing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  castle  how  would  you  make  it?  2.  Can 
you  picture  the  great  hall  where  the  merrymakers  were 
assembled?  Describe  the  costumes;  the  entertainment. 
3.  Are  you  able  to  see  the  Haunted  Gallery  as  Rudolf 
enters  it?  How  is  it  lighted? 

II.  The  Secret  Passage.  1.  Can  you  follow  Rudolph  step 
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by  step  as  he  finds  his  way  down  and  out  from  the  passage¬ 
way  where  he  is  shut  in?  2.  ^Describe  the  view  from  the 
window  at  the  end  of  the  secret  passage. 

III.  The  Old  Steward.  1.  Describe  the  home  of  the  old 
steward  and  Wilhelmina.  2.  Describe  Wilhelmina.  3. 
Describe  the  grandfather  as  he  tells  his  tale. 

IV.  The  Proof.  1.  Can  you  hear  the  old  clock  strike 
midnight:  slow  or  fast,  loud  or  soft?  2.  Why  was  the 
old  count  so  ready  to  take  alarm  over  Rudolph’s  disappear¬ 
ance?  3.  Why  did  Marguerite  worry  so  much  ?  4.  Picture 
the  scene  as  Rudolph  appears  and  explains  matters  to  his 
grandfather.  Describe  the  behavior  of  the  old  man  as  he 
hears  the  story. 

V.  A  Wrong  Righted.  1.  What  evidence  do  you  find  in 
the  story  that  Rudolph  was  a  favorite  in  his  town?  2.  Pic¬ 
ture  the  scene  as  the  old  steward  appears  and  is  reinstated. 
Do  you  think  this  fully  made  up  to  him  for  the  wrong  he 
had  suffered? 

Dramatizing.  This  would  make  a  good  story  to  act  out, 
either  with  or  without  costumes.  Which  part  would  you 
prefer  to  play?  Which  could  you  represent  best? 

Library  hour.  The  Boy  and  the  Baron,  by  Knapp,  is  a 
tale  of  feudal  times  in  Germany.  The  Little  Duke,  by  Yonge, 
is  a  beautiful  story  of  a  little  duke  of  Normandy  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  A  story  of  a  Russian  girl  who  freed  her 
father  and  mother  from  exile  in  Siberia  is  Katrinka,  by  H. 
E.  Haskell. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MASON 
Washington  Irving 

Washington  Irving,  the  first  great  American  story¬ 
teller,  at  one  time  visited  in  Spain.  While  there  he  heard 
many  wonderful  tales,  which  he  has  told  for  us  in  The 
Alhambra.  This  is  one  of  the  tales  from  that  book. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Granada  a  poor 
mason,  or  bricklayer,  who  kept  all  the  saints’  days 
and  holidays,  and  yet,  with  all  his  devotion,  he  grew 
poorer  and  poorer.  At  last  he  could  scarcely  earn 
5  enough  bread  for  his  large  family.  One  night  he  was 
aroused  from  his  first  sleep  by  a  knocking  at  his  door. 
He  opened  it,  and  beheld  before  him  a  tall,  spare, 
hungry-looking  person. 

“Hark  ye,  honest  friend!”  said  the  stranger.  “I 
10  have  observed  that  you  are  a  good  Christian,  and  one 
to  be  trusted.  Will  you  undertake  a  job  for  me  this 
very  night?” 

“With  all  my  heart,  sir,  on  condition  that  I  am  well 
paid,”  replied  the  mason. 

15  “That  you  shall  be,  but  you  must  allow  yourself  to 
be  blindfolded,”  returned  the  visitor. 

To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection.  So,  with  his 
eyes  covered,  he  was  led  by  the  stranger  through 
various  rough  lanes  and  winding  passages,  until  they 
20  stopped  before  the  portal  of  a  house.  The  stranger 
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then  applied  a  key,  turned  a  creaking  lock,  and 
opened  what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door.  They 
entered,  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted,  and  the 
mason  was  conducted  through  an  echoing  corridor 
5  and  a  spacious  hall  to  an  interior  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Here  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  court,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp. 

In  the  center  was  the  dry  basin  of  an  old  Moorish 
10  fountain,  under  which  the  stranger  requested  him  to 
form  a  small  vault,  bricks  and  mortar  being  at  hand 
for  the  purpose.  He  accordingly  worked  all  night, 
but  without  finishing  the  job.  Just  before  daybreak 
the  stranger  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  and 
shaving  again  blindfolded  him,  conducted  him  back 
to  his  dwelling. 

“Are  you  willing,”  said  he,  “to  return  and  complete 
your  work  ?” 

“Gladly,  sir,”  replied  the  mason,  “provided  I  am  so 
20  well  paid.” 

“Well,  then,  to-morrow  at  midnight  I  shall  call 
again,”  said  he,  as  he  departed. 

The  next  night  the  stranger  returned  for  the 
mason,  and  the  vault  was  finished. 

25  “Now,”  said  the  stranger,  “you  must  help  me  to 
bring  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault.” 

The  poor  mason’s  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these 
words,  but  he  followed  the  stranger,  with  trembling 
steps,  into  a  distant  hall  of  the  mansion.  Here  he 
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was  relieved  by  seeing  three  or  four  large  jars  stand¬ 
ing  in  one  corner.  They  were  evidently  full  of 
money,  and  it  was  with  great  labor  that  he  and  the 
stranger  carried  them  and  placed  them  in  their  tomb. 
5  The  vault  was  then  closed,  the  pavement  replaced, 
and  all  traces  of  the  work  were  obliterated.  The 
mason  was  again  blindfolded  and  led  forth  by  a  route 
different  from  that  by  which  he  had  come.  After 
they  had  wandered  for  a  long  time  through  a  per- 
loplexed  maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  they  halted.  The 
stranger  then  put  two  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hands. 
“Wait  here,”  said  he,  “until  you  hear  the  cathedral 
bell  toll  for  matins.  If  you  presume  to  uncover  your 
eyes  before  that  time,  evil  will  befall  you.”  So  say- 
15  ing  he  departed. 

The  mason  waited  faithfully,  amusing  himself  by 
weighing  the  gold  pieces  in  his  hand  and  clinking 
them  against  each  other.  The  moment  the  cathedral 
bell  rang  its  matin  peal,  he  uncovered  his  eyes  and 
20  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home,  and  reveled  with  his  family 
for  a  whole  fortnight  on  the  profits  of  his  two  nights’ 
work,  after  which  he  was  as  poor  as  ever. 

He  continued  to  work  a  little,  and  keep  saints’  days 
25  and  holidays,  from  year  to  year,  while  his  family 
grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged  as  a  crew  of  gipsies. 
As  he  was  seated  one  evening  at  the  door  of  his  hovel, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  rich  old  miser,  who  was  noted 
for  owning  many  houses  and  being  a  griping  land- 
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lord.  The  man  of  money  eyed  him  for  a  moment 
from  beneath  a  pair  of  shaggy  eyebrows. 

“I  am  told,  friend/’  said  he,  “that  you  are  very 
poor.” 

5  “There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  sir,”  replied  the 
mason.  “It  speaks  for  itself.” 

“I  presume,  then,”  returned  the  landlord,  “that 
you  will  be  glad  of  a  job,  and  will  work  cheaply.” 

“As  cheap,  my  master,  as  any  mason  in  Granada,” 
io  answered  the  mason. 

“That’s  what  I  want,”  said  the  landlord.  “I  have 
an  old  house  fallen  into  decay,  which  costs  me  more 
money  than  it  is  worth  to  keep  it  in  repair,  for  no¬ 
body  will  live  in  it.  So  I  must  patch  it  up  and  keep  it 
15  together  at  as  small  expense  as  possible.” 

The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a  large 
deserted  house  that  was  going  to  ruin.  Passing 
through  several  empty  halls  and  chambers,  he  en¬ 
tered  an  inner  court,  where  his  eye  was  caught  by 
20  an  old  Moorish  fountain.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
for  a  dreaming  recollection  of  the  place  came  over 
him. 

“Pray,”  said  he,  “who  occupied  this  house 
formerly?” 

25  “A  pest  upon  him !”  cried  the  landlord.  “It  was  an 
old  miser,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  He  was 
said  to  be  immensely  rich,  and,  having  no  relations,  it 
was  thought  he  would  leave  all  his  treasures  to  the 
Church.  He  died  suddenly,  but  nothing  could  be 
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found  but  a  few  ducats  in  a  leather  purse.  The  worst 
luck  has  fallen  on  me,  for,  since  his  death,  the  old 
fellow  continues  to  occupy  my  house  without  paying 
rent,  and  there  is  no  taking  the  law  against  a  dead 
&  man.  The  people  pretend  to  hear  the  clinking  of 
gold  all  night  in  the  chamber  where  the  old  miser 
slept,  as  if.  he  were  counting  over  his  money. 
Whether  true  or  false,  these  stories  have  brought  a 
bad  name  on  my  house,  and  not  a  tenant  will  remain 
10  in  it.” 

“Enough,”  said  the  mason.  “Let  me  live  in  your 
house  rent-free  until  you  find  a  better  tenant,  and  I 
will  put  it  in  repair  and  quiet  the  troubled  spirit 
that  disturbs  it.  I  am  a  good  Christian  and  a  poor 
is  man,  and  am  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  devil  himself, 
even  if  he  should  come  in  the  shape  of  a  big  bag  of 
money !” 

The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  accepted. 
He  moved  his  family  into  the  house,  and  fulfilled  all 
20  his  engagements.  Little  by  little  he  restored  the 
mansion  to  its  former  state.  The  clinking  of  gold 
was  no  more  heard  at  night  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dead  miser,  but  began  to  be  heard  by  day  in  the 
pocket  of  the  living  mason.  In  a  word,  he  increased 
25  rapidly  in  wealth,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  neighbors. 
He  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Granada,  and 
never  revealed  the  secret  of  his  wealth  until  on  his 
death-bed  to  his  son  and  heir. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 


The  mason.  1.  What  do  you  imagine  the  appearance  of 
the  old  bricklayer  to  have  been  ?  2.  Suppose  you  were  to 

draw  a  picture  of  his  family,  how  many  would  you  put  in 
your  picture:  of  boys?  of  girls?  How  were  they  dressed? 

The  strange  task  he  was  asked  to  perform.  1.  Describe 
the  appearance  of  the  stranger  who  came  for  him.  2. 
Describe  the  house  where  he  was  taken.  3.  What  did  he 
build?  4.  How  long  did  he  work  at  it?  5.  Picture  the 
placing  of  the  money  in  the  vault.  Why  do  you  think  the 
stranger  called  money  jars  “bodies”?  6.  Why  did  the 
stranger  dismiss  the  mason  in  the  way  he  did? 

The  mason  and  the  miser.  1.  Describe  the  old  miser. 

2.  Why  did  the  mason  make  the  offer  he  did  to  the  miser? 

3.  In  using  sarcasm  one  sometimes  means  just  the  opposite 
from  what  one  says.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  sarcasm 
in  the  author’s  speaking  of  the  offer  of  the  “honest  mason”  ? 

Word  study.  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary  :  devotion,  portal,  obliterated,  presume,  reveled,  ducats. 

The  author.  When  Washington  Irving  was  about  the  age 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  book  he  lived  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  he  spent  many  pleasant  hours  roaming 
over  the  countryside  round-about  and  listening  to  tales  of 
the  early  settlers  along  the  Catskills.  Perhaps  it  was  here 
that  he  developed  his  love  for  story-telling.  Certain  it  is, 
at  least,  that  he  became  one  of  the  writers  most  read  and 
best  loved  by  American  readers.  You  will  enjoy  his  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  his  Tales  of  the  Alhambra  and  his  Life  of 
Columbus , 


THE  ACTOR  AND  THE  PIG 

PH.EDRUS 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city  of  Italy  frequent¬ 
ly  assembled  together  to  see  pantomimes.  There  was 
among  the  performers  at  these  entertainments  a  fa¬ 
vorite  actor  whom  the  people  applauded  every  mo- 
s  ment. 

One  day,  this  buffoon,  wishing  to  close  the  play 
with  a  new  kind  of  representation,  appeared  alone 
upon  the  stage.  Stooping  down,  he  covered  his  head 
with  his  cloak,  and  squealed  like  a  pig.  So  clever  was 
10  his  imitation  that  the  audience  actually  imagined  he 
had  one  under  his  clothes,  and  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
move  his  cloak.  When  he  did  so  and  no  animal  ap¬ 
peared,  the  whole  assembly  thundered  applause. 

A  peasant  who  happened  to  be  present  was  amazed 
15  at  these  expressions  of  admiration,  and  cried,  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  buffoon  is  not  so  fine  an  actor  as  you 
imagine.  I  can  play  the  pig  better  than  he.  If  you 
doubt  it,  come  here  to-morrow  at  this  hour,  and 
choose  between  us.” 

20  The  people,  eager  to  see  their  favorite  actor  win 
in  the  contest,  assembled  the  next  day  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Their  purpose,  however,  was  rather  to  his3 
the  peasant  than  to  see  what  he  could  do. 

When  the  two  rivals  appeared  on  the  stage,  the 
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buffoon  again  carried  through  his  representation  of 
the  squealing  pig,  and  was  applauded  more  than  ever. 
Then  the  peasant,  stooping  in  his  turn  and  hiding  his 
head  in  his  cloak,  pinched  the  ear  of  a  real  pig,  which 
5  he  held  under  his  arm,  and  made  it  squeal  shrilly. 

The  audience,  however,  gave  the  preference  to 
their  favorite  actor  and  hissed  the  peasant,  until  sud¬ 
denly  he  held  up  the  pig  for  the  spectators  to  see,  cry¬ 
ing,  “Gentlemen,  it  is  not  I  you  hiss,  but  this  poor  pig 
10  himself !  Excellent  judges  you  are,  truly  !” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Word  study.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  and  use  of 
these  words,  which  are  found  in  the  Glossary :  pantomimes, 
buffoon,  peasant,  rivals. 

Silent  reading  test.  After  reading  the  story  silently  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  or  write  it  without  omitting  any  im¬ 
portant  part. 

For  discussion.  1.  Do  you  think  we  are  apt  to  become 
partial  to  a  person  we  like  and  judge  what  he  does  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is?  2.  Are  we  likely  to  be  slow  to  see 
the  merit  in  a  person  who  is  not  known  to  us?  3.  What 
lesson  do  you  thing  is  intended  from  this  fable? 


THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  MULBERRY  TREE 

Thomas  Love  Peacock 

Did  you  hear  of  the  curate  who  mounted  his  mare, 
And  merrily  trotted  along  to  the  fair? 

Of  creature  more  tractable  none  ever  heard: 

In  the  height  of  her  speed  she  would  stop  at  a  word ; 
5  But  again  with  a  word  when  the  curate  said  “Hey,” 
She  put  forth  her  mettle  and  galloped  away. 

As  near  to  the  gates  of  the  city  he  rode, 

While  the  sun  of  September  all  brilliantly  glow’d, 
The  good  priest  discover’d,  with  eyes  of  desire, 
io  A  mulberry  tree  in  a  hedge  of  wild  brier; 

On  boughs  long  and  lofty,  in  many  a  green  shoot, 
Hung  large,  black,  and  glossy,  the  beautiful  fruit. 

The  curate  was  hungry  and  thirsty  to  boot ; 

He  shrank  from  the  thorns,  though  he  longed  for  the 
fruit ; 

is  With  a  word  he  arrested  his  courser’s  keen  speed, 
And  he  stood  up  erect  on  the  back  of  his  steed ; 

On  the  saddle  he  stood  while  the  creature  stood  still, 
And  he  gather’d  the  fruit  till  he  took  his  good  fill. 

“Sure  never,”  he  thought,  “was  a  creature  so  rare, 
20  So  docile,  so  true,  as  my  excellent  mare ; 
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Lo,  here  now  I  stand,”  and  he  gazed  all  around, 

“As  safe  and  as  steady  as  if  on  the  ground; 

Yet  how  had  it  been,  if  some  traveler  this  way, 
Had,  dreaming  no  mischief,  but  chanced  to  cry 
'Hey’?” 

5  He  stood  with  his  head  in  the  mulberry  tree, 

And  he  spoke  out  aloud  in  his  fond  revery ; 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  the  good  mare  made  a  push, 
And  down  went  the  priest  in  the  wild  brier  bush. 

He  remember’d  too  late,  on  his  thorny  green  bed 
10  Much  that  well  may  be  thought  can  not  wisely  be 
said. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  picture.  Do  you  see  in  imagination  the  curate  trot¬ 
ting  merrily  along  to  the  fair?  How  did  his  mare  show 
herself  tractable? 

Do  you  see  him  before  the  mulberry  tree?  What  is  his 
position?  What  are  his  thoughts?  What  did  he  think  that 
he  should  not  have  said  aloud?  What  warning  does  this 
poem  give  to  us  all? 

Words  for  study.  Explain  the  use  of  these  words  in  the 
poem.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary :  curate,  tract¬ 
able,  mettle,  mulberry  tree,  to  boot,  docile,  revery. 

To  write.  Write  this  story  as  you  would  tell  it  for  the 
amusement  of  a  small  child. 


DARING  AND  BRAVERY 

HORATIUS 

Lord  Macaulay 

History  records  no  more  daring  deed  than  that  of  Hora- 
tius,  at  the  bridge.  Only  the  river  Tiber  lay  between  Rome 
and  the  advancing  Tuscan  host.  If  the  bridge  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  time,  the  city  would  be  saved;  but  before  the 
mighty  props  could  be  loosed,  the  foe  would  be  at  hand. 
Just  beyond  the  bridge  a  narrow  path  ran  between  high 
rocks.  Here  an  army  might  be  held  back  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  a  small  group  of  men.  By  such  a  stand  only  could 
Rome  be  saved  from  conquest.  As  you  read  try  to  picture 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  memorable  hour. 

But  the  Consul’s  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  Consul’s  speech  was  low, 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
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“Their  van  will  be  upon  us 
Before  the  bridge  goes  down; 

And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 
What  hope  to  save  the  town?” 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate : 

“To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 

And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? 

“Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 
With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 

In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 
May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 

Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?” 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 

“Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.” 

And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
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“I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.” 

“Horatius,”  quoth  the  Consul, 

“As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be.” 

And  straight  against  that  great  array 
Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 

For  Romans  in  Rome’s  quarrel 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 

Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 
Their  harness  on  their  backs, 

The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 
To  take  in  hand  an  axe : 

And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons, 
Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 

And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 

Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 
Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 

Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 
A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
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As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 

And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge’s  head, 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 

And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 
From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 

And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 
Before  that  deep  array ; 

To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 
To  win  the  narrow  way. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 
Have  manfully  been  plied ; 

And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 
Above  the  boiling  tide. 

“Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius !” 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 

“Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall !” 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 

Herminius  darted  back : 

And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet; 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
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But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 

Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 
Fell  every  loosened  beam, 

And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 
Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 

And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 

Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 
And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

“Down  with  him !”  cried  false  Sextus, 
With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 

“Now  yield  thee/’  cried  Lars  Porsena, 
“Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.” 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 
Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 

Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 

But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 
The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
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And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

“0  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 

A  Roman’s  life,  a  Roman’s  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!” 

So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side, 

And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 
Was  heard  from  either  bank; 

But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 
Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 

And  when  above  the  surges 
They  saw  his  crest  appear, 

All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 

And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 

And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 
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And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 

»  Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place : 

But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  within, 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
10  Bore  bravely  up  his  chin. 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom: 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands; 

Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 
To  press  his  gory  hands; 
is  And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 

He  enters  through  the  River-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

Mind  pictures.  This  poem  is  full  of  wonderful  pictures 
for  eye  and  ear.  1.  Are  you  able  to  see  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Rome  surrounded  by  its  high  wall?  Describe  the  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  citizens  against  the  advance  of  the  foe. 

2.  Picture  the  approaching  host.  How  are  they  armed? 
To  what  does  the  poet  liken  them  ?  To  what  music  do  they 
advance?  What  occasions  the  great  shout  of  laughter? 

3.  Picture  the  Roman  citizens  at  work  upon  the  bridge. 
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What  is  their  cry  as  the  bridge  totters?  What  sounds  fol¬ 
low? 

4.  Do  you  see  Horatius  with  thirty  thousand  foes  before 
and  the  broad,  swift  river  behind?  What  sounds  attend 
his  plunge  into  the  river?  his  appearance  above  the  surges? 
his  arrival  upon  the  other  shore? 

5.  Could  this  story  be  successfully  presented  in  a  motion 
picture?  What  do  you  think  the  most  thrilling  moment? 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF 
Sir  Walter  Scott 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 

Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright ; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we 
see, 

They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

«Oh,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows 

It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose ; 

Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be 
red, 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
to  When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and 
drum; 

Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 

For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with 
day. 


WILLIAM  TELL 
THE  BOWMAN  OF  ALTDORF 
George  P.  Upton 

At  the  time  when  the  Austrians  controlled  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  Swiss  people  were  ruled  by  a  cruel  gover¬ 
nor  named  Gessler.  Among  the  brave  men  who 
sought  to  free  Switzerland  from  the  tyrant’s  rule 
5  was  a  famous  bowman  named  William  Tell. 

One  day  Tell  and  his  son  William  went  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  at  Altdorf,  where  there  was  a  scene  of  un¬ 
usual  activity.  Gessler  had  also  arrived,  to  see  how 
the  work  on  his  castle  was  progressing.  As  soon  as 
10  he  heard  that  Tell  was  there,  he  determined  to  carry 
out  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  the  cap. 

The  people  in  the  market-place  were  astonished  at 
sight  of  an  advancing  troop  of  soldiers,  the  first  of 
whom  carried  a  pole  upon  which  was  a  cap  with  the 
15  royal  insignia.  They  halted  in  the  center  of  the  place, 
and  a  soldier,  heavily  armed,  read  in  a  harsh  tone 
of  voice  an  order,  stating  that  the  Governor  had 
noticed  more  and  more  that  there  still  were  men 
among  them  full  of  defiance  and  stubbornness ;  that 
20  the  pole  was  to  be  set  up,  and  that  the  Governor  com¬ 
manded  that  the  same  honor  should  be  paid  to  the  cap 
as  was  paid  to  the  Emperor, — that  is,  every  one  must 
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uncover  his  head  and  bow  before  it;  and  it  would 
go  hard  with  any  one  who  refused. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  this  despotic  order. 
They  had  endured  much  and  endured  it  patiently  be- 
5  cause  they  knew  the  day  was  approaching  when  the 
banner  of  freedom  would  be  unfurled  and  lead  them 
to  victory,  of  which  they  had  confident  hopes.  Such 
an  order  as  this  was  a  severe  strain  upon  their  pa¬ 
tience.  They  looked  on  indignantly  as  the  soldiers 
10  filed  through  the  market-place.  The  air  was  filled 
with  muttered  exclamations,  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
and  many  a  fist  was  clenched. 

Tell  had  intended  to  remain  in  Altdorf  until  eve¬ 
ning,  but  now  he  decided  to  finish  up  his  necessary 
ebusiness  and  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he 
should  not  see  the  uplifted  emblem.  Having  trans¬ 
acted  his  business,  he  took  his  son’s  hand,  and  they 
walked  along  a  street.  As  they  reached  the  turn,  he 
suddenly  saw  the  pole  and  cap  with  two  guards  near 
20  them. 

For  an  instant  he  paused.  He  had  supposed 
they  would  set  the  pole  up  in  the  market-place,  but 
here  it  was  right  before  him!  What  should  he  do? 
Should  he  turn  back,  or  should  he  steal  through  the 
26 gardens  on  either  hand?  Whatever  course  he  might 
pursue  would  be  of  little  use,  for  he  was  so  near  the 
cap  that  he  could  not  go  back  or  turn  aside  without 
giving  offense.  The  guards  watched  him  with  con¬ 
temptuous  smiles. 
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At  last  William  said:  “Look,  father;  there  are  sol¬ 
diers  behind  us,  and  Gessler  is  coming  from  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.” 

Tell  quietly  walked  along,  and  passed  the  cap  as  if 
she  did  not  see  it.  At  this  the  guards  sprang  forward, 
and  ordered  him  to  halt,  for  he  had  incurred  a  pen¬ 
alty  by  not  showing  respect  to  the  royal  emblem. 

“What  is  the  penalty?”  asked  Tell. 

“The  Governor  will  inform  you,”  replied  one  of  the 
10  guards.  “There  he  comes.” 

A  number  of  armed  attendants  followed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  also  many  men  and  women  of  the  place, 
eager  to  see  what  would  come  of  the  matter.  Gessler 
rode  slowly  up,  his  pale  face  betraying  an  expression 
is  of  malicious  delight. 

Tell  watched  him  unmoved. 

“Why  are  you  detaining  Tell?”  he  asked  the 
guards. 

One  of  them  answered :  “Herr  Governor,  this  man 
20  passed  the  royal  emblem  without  uncovering  his 
head.” 

Gessler  knew  that  Tell  had  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  order  in  the  market-place,  for  he  had  been  told 
so,  but  he  cunningly  suggested :  “He  may  not  have 
25 heard  the  order.  Am  I  right,  Tell?” 

“I  heard  it,  Herr  Governor,”  replied  Tell. 

“So  you  also  are  stubborn,  Tell,”  replied  Gessler. 
“You  are  aware  that  you  owe  respect  to  the  emblem 
of  royal  sovereignty,  and  also  to  me  as  the  represen- 
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tative  of  that  sovereignty.  Therefore  you  need  not 
think  it  strange  if  I  impose  a  severe  penalty  upon 
you.” 

“Tell  me  how  much  fine  I  must  pay,”  said  Tell. 

'5  “Who  told  you  that  you  would  be  let  off  for 
money?”  replied  Gessler.  “Am  I  not  master  here, 
and  have  I  not  sole  authority  to  fix  penalties  ?”  Point¬ 
ing  to  Tell’s  crossbow,  he  asked,  “Why  do  you  carry 
weapons?  The  game  in  this  country  belongs  to  the 
10  Emperor,  and  when  the  land  is  threatened  by  hostile 
forces,  it  can  be  protected  by  the  Emperor’s  soldiers.” 

Tell  answered  that  he  carried  weapons  because  it 
was  one  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  his  countrymen. 
Hunting  in  the  woods  and  among  the  mountains  was 
is  also  an  ancient  right,  of  which  no  one,  whoever  he 
might  be,  had  yet  dared  to  despoil  the  Swiss. 

This  bold  language  from  a  freeman  infuriated  the 
Governor.  “No  one?”  said  he.  “We  will  see  about 
that.  If  you  peasants  will  carry  weapons,  you  must 
20  be  prepared  for  the  result.” 

Many  were  alarmed  by  these  words  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  spoken.  Gessler  was  silent 
for  a  time,  but  he  showed  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
devising  a  cruel  penalty.  Suddenly  he  asked,  “Is  that 
25 your  son?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

Gessler  continued:  “You  are  famous  as  the  best 
shot  in  the  mountains.  So  your  penalty  shall  be  to 
shoot  an  apple  from  your  son’s  head.”  Turning  to  a 
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soldier,  he  said:  “Pick  an  apple  from  the  branch  of 
that  tree  and  then  lead  the  boy  to  yonder  lime-tree. 
Tell  shall  shoot  from  where  he  is  standing  and  I  warn 
you,  keep  this  in  mind :  if  you  do  not  hit  the  apple, 
5  you  shall  die.” 

Had  the  earth  suddenly  opened  under  them  and  a 
dragon  appeared,  the  crowd  would  not  have  been 
more  terrified  than  they  were  by  these  words.  Even 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers  around  Tell  grew  pale. 

10  Tell  stood  motionless  for  a  minute,  and  then  looked 
at  his  son,  who  was  regarding  him  appealingly,  as  if 
he  were  not  sure  he  had  heard  aright. 

“How  long  do  you  propose  to  wait?”  said  Gessler. 

The  soldier  returned  with  an  apple,  which  he  had 
is  knocked  off  with  his  halberd.  “My  lord,”  said  Tell, 
“you  can  not  be  in  earnest  in  demanding  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  thing  of  a  father!  Take  half,  take  all  my 
property,  as  a  penalty,  but  save  me  from  aiming  an 
arrow  at  the  head  of  my  own  child.” 

20  Several  women  standing  near  by  raised  their 
hands,  and  begged  him  to  show  mercy  to  Tell;  the 
men  stood  pale  and  motionless.  A  priest  in  his  robe, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way,  attended  by  two 
boys,  advanced  and  said:  “Oh,  my  lord,  have  pity 
25  upon  this  poor  man.  If  he  deserves  punishment,  he 
has  already  been  punished  a  hundredfold  by  your 
words.  My  lord,  do  not  cruelly  sport  with  a  father’s 
feelings  any  longer.” 

“Who  says  I  am  making  sport?”  answered  Gessler, 
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laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword  hilt.  “My  order  shall 
be  executed  without  delay.  Drive  the  people  to  one 
side  with  your  halberds,  and  lead  the  boy  to  the  lime- 
tree.” 

5  The  soldier  who  was  holding  the  apple  took  the  boy 
by  the  hand,  but  Tell  sprang  forward  and  tore  him 
away,  whereupon  Gessler  said:  “Now  hear  my  last 
words,  Tell.  If  you  do  not  shoot,  both  you  and  your 
son  shall  die.” 

10  Tell  embraced  his  son,  who  looked  up  with  innocent 
eyes  and  said  to  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his 
life  was  in  danger :  “Shoot,  father.  I  will  stand  still, 
and  you  will  not  miss  the  apple.” 

With  that  he  released  himself  from  his  father’s 
is  arms,  took  the  apple  from  the  soldier’s  hand,  ran  to 
the  lime-tree,  placed  himself  in  position,  and  put  the 
apple  on  his  curly  head  himself.  His  father  stood 
leaning  on  his  crossbow,  more  agitated  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  Women  wept  and  wrung  their 
20  hands.  The  men,  apparently,  were  thinking  of  the 
possible  results  which  might  follow  an  attack  upon 
the  soldiers. 

Tell  suddenly  recovered  his  composure,  and  se¬ 
lected  two  arrows  from  his  quiver.  He  placed  one  in 
?*the  groove  of  the  bow  and  the  other  in  his  belt. 
“Shoot,  father,”  cried  William,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice ; 
“I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  standing  still.” 

Tell  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  toward  heaven, 
and  then  placed  his  bow  in  position.  Almost  in  an 
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instant  the  string  twanged,  the  arrow  flew  and 
pierced  the  apple,  which  dropped  to  the  ground.  A 
joyful  exclamation  arose  when  the  boy  picked  up  the 
apple  and  the  arrow.  Tell  stood  pale  and  silent  as  his 
s  son  joyfully  ran  to  him.  He  embraced  the  boy,  ut¬ 
tered  a  piteous  exclamation,  and  then  fell  fainting. 
William  knelt  over  him,  crying  out :  “My  father,  my 
father !  My  father  is  dead.” 

Men  and  women,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  came 
10  forward  and  consoled  him.  “He  has  only  fainted,” 
said  a  man  to  him.  “Your  father  is  not  dead.” 

At  last  Tell  opened  his  eyes,  saw  his  weeping  son, 
and  the  apple  and  arrow  in  his  hands.  He  arose, 
folded  his  hands,  and  looked  upward,  then  he  said: 
is  “Take  the  apple  to  the  Governor,  that  he  may  be 
satisfied  the  task  has  been  done.” 

William  went  to  Gessler  and  gave  him  the  apple. 
Gessler  turned  to  Tell  and  asked,  “Why  did  you  have 
the  second  arrow  in  your  belt?” 

20  “To  kill  you,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  son,”  answered 
Tell. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Word  study.  Find  in  the  Glossary  such  of  these  words  as 
you  do  not  know :  despotic,  sovereignty,  infuriated,  devising, 
monstrous,  agitated,  composure,  consoled. 

Place.  Switzerland  is  now  a  republic,  where  the  people 
rule.  Long  since  it  won  its  freedom  from  the  larger  nations 
which  oppressed  it. 

The  ceremony  of  the  cap.  Conquerors  have  often  required 
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a  subject  people  to  do  most  humiliating  things  to  show  their 
obedience.  1.  How  do  you  think  Americans  would  like  to 
be  made  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  a  conqueror?  2.  What  proof 
have  you  that  Tell  was  peacefully  minded?  3.  Was  Tell 
justified  in  not  bowing  to  the  cap? 

Paying  the  penalty.  1.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  forbids  the  imposing  of  cruel  or  unusual  punish¬ 
ments.  What  do  you  think  of  the  penalty  Gessler  imposed 
on  Tell?  2.  What  proof  do  you  find  in  the  story  that  Tell 
could  be  calm  under  great  trial?  3.  Do  you  think  the  son 
possessed  unusual  courage,  or  was  he  willing  to  run  the 
risk  just  to  save  his  father?  4.  Would  Tell  have  been 
justified  in  using  the  second  arrow  as  he  said,  had  he  killed 
his  boy? 

Mind  pictures.  Of  these  incidents,  which  two  would  make 
the  most  interesting  pictures:  1.  The  soldiers  with  the 
cap  on  the  pole,  the  people  looking  on.  2.  Tell  and  his 
son  coming  along  the  street.  3.  Tell  stopped  by  the  sol¬ 
diers.  4  Gessler  addresses  Tell.  5.  Gessler  names  the 
penalty.  6.  The  shooting  of  the  apple. 

Dramatizing  the  story.  This  story  is  an  attractive  one 
for  the  members  of  the  class  to  act  out.  The  arrow  need 
not  actually  be  shot. 

Library  hour.  This  famous  tale  is  taken  from  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  William  Tell,  by  George  Upton.  Another 
Swiss  hero  concerning  whom  you  might  like  to  read  is 
Arnold  von  Winkelried.  These  men  are  both  mentioned  in 
Switzerland,  by  John  Finnemore. 


THE  STORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC 
Charles  Dickens 

At  the  time  of  this  story  (five  hundred  years  ago)  Henry 
VI,  King  of  England,  was  trying  to  subdue  France  and 
take  possession  of  the  throne  for  himself.  The  battles  were 
going  against  the  French,  who  were  becoming  desperate. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  a  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
claimed  she  had  heard  heavenly  voices  that  commanded  her 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Dauphin,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
help  him  drive  the  foreign  invader  from  France.  The  story 
tells  how  she  did  it,  and  of  the  tragic  fate  that  befell  her. 

In  a  remote  village,  among  some  wild  hills  in  the 
province  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  countryman 
whose  name  was  Jacques  d’Arc.  He  had  a  daughter, 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  was  at  this  time  in  her  twentieth 
5  year.  She  had  been  a  solitary  girl  from  her  child¬ 
hood;  she  had  often  tended  sheep  and  cattle  for 
whole  days  where  no  human  figure  was  seen  or  hu¬ 
man  voice  heard ;  and  she  had  often  knelt,  for  hours 
together,  in  the  gloomy  empty  little  village  chapel, 
10  looking  up  at  the  altar  and  at  the  dim  lamp  burning 
before  it,  until  she  fancied  that  she  saw  shadowy 
figures  standing  there,  and  even  that  she  heard  them 
speak  to  her.  The  people  in  that  part  of  France  had 
many  ghostly  tales  to  tell  about  what  they  dreamed, 
15  and  what  they  saw  among  the  lonely  hills  when  the 
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clouds  and  the  mists  were  resting  on  them.  So  they 
easily  believed  that  Joan  saw  strange  sights,  and 
they  whispered  among  themselves  that  angels  and 
spirits  talked  to  her. 

5  At  last,  Joan  told  her  father  that  she  had  one  day 
been  surprised  by  a  great  unearthly  light,  and  had 
afterward  heard  a  solemn  voice,  which  said  it  was 
Saint  Michael’s  voice,  telling  her  that  she  was  to  go 
and  help  the  Dauphin.  Soon  after  this  Saint  Catha- 
iorine  and  Saint  Margaret  had  appeared  to  her,  with 
sparkling  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  had  encour¬ 
aged  her  to  be  virtuous  and  resolute.  These  visions 
had  returned  sometimes,  but  the  voices  very  often; 
and  the  voices  always  said,  “Joan,  thou  art  appointed 
is  by  Heaven  to  go  and  help  the  Dauphin.”  She  almost 
always  heard  them  while  the  chapel  bells  were  ring¬ 
ing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  now,  that  Joan  believed  she  saw 
and  heard  these  things.  It  is  probable  that  there 
20  were  figures  of  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  Catharine, 
and  Saint  Margaret,  in  the  little  chapel  and  that 
they  first  gave  Joan  the  idea  of  those  three  person¬ 
ages. 

Her  father,  something  wiser  than  his  neighbors, 
25  said,  “I  tell  thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy.  Thou  hadst 
better  work  to  employ  thy  mind !”  But  Joan  told  him 
in  reply,  that  she  had  taken  a  vow  and  that  she  must 
go,  as  Heaven  had  directed  her,  to  help  the  Dauphin. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  her  father’s  persua- 
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sions,  and  most  unfortunately  for  the  poor  girl,  too, 
that  a  party  of  the  Dauphin’s  enemies  found  their 
way  into  the  village  while  Joan’s  disorder  was  at  this 
point,  and  burned  the  chapel,  and  drove  out  the  in- 
5  habitants.  The  cruelties  she  saw  committed  touched 
Joan’s  heart.  She  said  that  the  voices  and  the  figures 
were  now  continually  with  her ;  that  they  told  her  she 
was  the  girl  who,  according  to  an  old  prophecy,  was 
to  deliver  France;  that  she  must  go  and  help  the 
10  Dauphin,  and  must  remain  with  him  until  he  should 
be  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  that  she  must  travel  a 
long  way  to  a  certain  lord  named  Baudricourt,  who 
could  and  would  bring  her  into  the  Dauphin’s  pres¬ 
ence. 

is  As  her  father  still  said,  “I  tell  thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy 
fancy,”  she  set  off  to  find  out  this  lord,  accompanied 
by  an  uncle,  a  poor  village  wheelwright  and  cart- 
maker,  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  her  visions. 
They  traveled  a  long  way,  and  went  on  and  on,  over 
20  a  rough  country,  full  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  men 
and  of  all  kinds  of  robbers  and  marauders,  until  they 
came  to  where  this  lord  was. 

When  his  servants  told  him  that  there  was  a  poor 
peasant  girl  named  Joan  of  Arc,  accompanied  by 
25  nobody  but  an  old  village  wheelwright  and  cart- 
maker,  who  wished  to  see  him  because  she  was  com¬ 
manded  to  help  the  Dauphin  and  save  France,  Bau¬ 
dricourt  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  bade  them  send 
the  girl  away.  But  he  soon  heard  so  much  about  her 
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lingering  in  the  town,  and  praying  in  the  churches, 
and  seeing  visions,  and  doing  harm  to  no  one,  that 
he  sent  for  her,  and  questioned  her.  Baudricourt  be¬ 
gan  to  think  there  might  be  something  in  her  visions. 
5  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  her 
on  to  the  town  of  Chinon,  where  the  Dauphin  was. 
So  he  bought  her  a  horse,  and  a  sword,  and  gave  her 
two  squires  to  conduct  her.  As  the  Voices  had  told 
Joan  that  she  was  to  wear  a  man’s  dress,  now 
10  she  put  one  on,  and  girded  her  sword  to  her  side, 
and  bound  spurs  to  her  heels,  and  mounted  her  horse 
and  rode  away  with  her  two  squires.  As  to  her 
uncle  the  wheelwright,  he  stood  staring  at  his  niece 
in  wonder  until  she  was  out  of  sight— as  well  he 
is  might — and  then  went  home  again. 

Joan  and  her  two  squires  rode  on  and  on,  until  they 
came  to  Chinon,  where  she  was,  after  some  doubt, 
admitted  into  the  Dauphin’s  presence.  Picking  him 
out  immediately  from  all  his  court,  she  told  him 
20  that  she  came  commanded  by  Heaven  to  subdue  his 
enemies  and  conduct  him  to  his  coronation  at 
Rheims.  She  also  told  him  a  number  of  his  secrets 
known  only  to  himself,  and,  furthermore,  she  said 
there  was  an  old,  old  sword  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
25  Catharine  at  Fierbois,  marked  with  five  old  crosses 
on  the  blade,  which  Saint  Catharine  had  ordered 
her  to  wear. 

Now  nobody  knew  anything  about  this  old,  old 
sword,  but  when  the  Cathedral  came  to  be  examined 
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— which  was  immediately  done — there,  sure  enough, 
the  sword  was  found !  The  Dauphin  then  required  a 
number  of  grave  priests  and  bishops  to  give  him 
their  opinion  whether  the  girl  derived  her  power 
5  from  good  spirits  or  from  evil  spirits,  which  they 
held  long  debates  about.  At  last,  they  agreed  that 
Joan  of  Arc  was  inspired  from  Heaven.  This  won¬ 
derful  circumstance  put  new  heart  into  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  soldiers  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  dispirited 
10  the  English  army,  who  took  Joan  for  a  witch. 

So  Joan  mounted  horse  again,  and  again  rode  on 
and  on,  until  she  came  to  Orleans.  But  she  rode 
now  as  never  peasant  girl  had  ridden  yet.  She 
rode  upon  a  white  war-horse,  in  a  suit  of  glittering 
is  armor;  with  the  old,  old  sword  from  the  Cathedral, 
newly  burnished,  in  her  belt ;  with  a  white  flag  car¬ 
ried  before  her.  In  this  splendid  state,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  body  of  troops  escorting  provisions  of  all 
kinds  for  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Orleans,  she 
20  appeared  before  that  beleaguered  city. 

When  the  people  on  the  walls  beheld  her,  they 
cried  out,  “The  Maid  is  come!  The  Maid  of  the 
Prophecy  is  come  to  deliver  us !”  And  this,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Maid  fighting  at  the  head  of  their  men, 
23  made  the  French  so  bold,  and  made  the  English  so 
fearful,  that  the  English  line  of  forts  were  soon 
broken,  the  troops  and  provisions  were  got  into  the 
town,  and  Orleans  was  saved. 

Joan,  henceforth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  re- 
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mained  within  the  walls  for  a  few  days,  and  caused 
letters  to  be  thrown  over,  ordering  Lord  Suffolk  and 
his  Englishmen  to  depart  from  before  the  town, 
according  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  As  the  English 
5  general  very  positively  declined  to  believe  that  Joan 
knew  anything  about  the  will  of  Heaven,  she 
mounted  her  white  war-horse  again,  and  ordered 
her  white  banner  to  advance. 

The  besiegers  held  the  bridge,  and  some  strong 
10 towers  upon  the  bridge;  and  here  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  attacked  them.  The  fight  was  fourteen 
hours  long.  She  planted  a  scaling-ladder  with  her 
own  hands,  and  mounted  a  tower  wall,  but  was 
struck  by  an  English  arrow  in  the  neck,  and  fell 
is  into  the  trench.  After  a  while  she  got  up,  and  was 
again  foremost  in  the  fight.  When  the  English, 
who  had  seen  her  fall  and  supposed  her  to  be  dead, 
saw  this  they  were  troubled  with  the  strangest  fears, 
and  some  of  them  cried  out  that  they  beheld  St. 
20  Michael  on  a  white  horse  fighting  for  the  French. 
They  lost  the  bridge,  and  lost  the  towers,  and  the 
next  day  set  their  chain  of  forts  on  fire,  and  left 
the  place. 

But  as  Lord  Suffolk  himself  retired  no  farther 
2a  than  the  town  of  Jargeau,  which  was  only  a  few 
miles  off,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  besieged  him  there, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  As  the  white  banner 
scaled  the  wall,  she  was  struck  upon  the  head  with 
a  stone,  and  was  again  tumbled  down  into  the  ditch ; 
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but  she  only  cried  all  the  more,  as  she  lay  there, 
“On,  on,  my  countrymen!  And  fear  nothing,  for 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands !”  After 
this  new  success  of  the  Maid’s,  several  other  for- 
5  tresses  and  places  which  had  previously  held  out 
against  the  Dauphin  were  delivered  up  without  a 
battle ;  and  at  Patay  she  defeated  the  remainder  of 
the  English  army,  and  set  up  her  victorious  white 
banner  on  a  field  where  twelve  hundred  Englishmen 
10  lay  dead. 

She  now  urged  the  Dauphin  to  proceed  to  Rheims, 
as  the  first  part  of  her  mission  was  accomplished, 
and  to  complete  the  whole  by  being  crowned  there. 
The  Dauphin  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  do  this, 
is  as  Rheims  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  English  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  still  strong  in  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  the  road  lay.  However,  they  set 
forth,  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  again  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  rode  on  and  on,  upon  her  white  war- 
20  horse,  and  in  her  shining  armor.  Whenever  they 
came  to  a  town  which  yielded  readily,  the  soldiers 
believed  in  her;  but  whenever  they  came  to  a  town 
which  gave  them  any  trouble,  they  began  to  murmur 
that  she  was  an  impostor.  The  latter  was  partic¬ 
ularly  the  case  at  Troyes,  which  finally  yielded,  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  persuasion  of  one  Richard,  a  friar 
of  the  place. 

So,  at  last,  by  dint  of  riding  on  and  on,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Dauphin,  and  the  ten  thousand 
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sometimes  believing  and  sometimes  unbelieving  men, 
came  to  Rheims.  And  in  the  great  Cathedral  of 
Rheims,  the  Dauphin  was  crowned  Charles  the  Sev¬ 
enth  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.  Then  the 
5  Maid,  who  with  her  white  banner  stood  beside  the 
King  in  that  hour  of  his  triumph,  kneeled  down  upon 
the  pavement  at  his  feet,  and  said,  with  tears,  that 
what  she  had  been  inspired  to  do  was  done,  and  that 
the  only  recompense  she  asked  for  was,  that  she 
10  should  now  have  leave  to  go  back  to  her  distant  home, 
and  her  father,  and  her  first  simple  escort,  the  vil¬ 
lage  wheelwright  and  cart-maker.  But  the  King 
said  “No!”  and  made  her  and  her  family  as  noble 
as  a  King  could,  and  settled  upon  her  the  income 
iflof  a  Count. 

Ah!  happy  had  it  been  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
if  she  had  resumed  her  rustic  dress  that  day,  and 
had  gone  home  to  the  little  chapel  and  the  wild  hills, 
and  had  forgotten  all  these  things,  and  had  been  a 
20  good  man’s  wife,  and  had  heard  no  stranger  voices 
than  the  voices  of  little  children ! 

It  was  not  to  be,  and  she  continued  helping  the 
King,  and  trying  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  coarse 
soldiers,  and  leading  a  religious  and  unselfish  life 
25  herself.  Still,  many  times  she  prayed  the  King  to  let 
her  go  home;  and  once  she  even  took  off  her  bright 
armor,  and  hung  it  up  in  a  church,  meaning 
never  to  wear  it  more.  But  the  King  always  won 
her  back  again — while  she  was  of  any  use  to 
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him — and  so  she  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  to  her 
doom. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  began  to  be  active  for 
England,  and  to  distress  and  disturb  Charles  very 
5  much,  Charles  marched  on  Paris,  which  was  opposed 
to  him,  and  attacked  the  suburb  of  Saint  Honore. 
In  this  fight,  being  again  struck  down  into  the  ditch, 
Joan  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  army.  She  lay 
unaided  among  a  heap  of  dead,  and  crawled  out 
10  how  she  could.  Then  she  accidentally  broke  the  old, 
old  sword,  and  others  said  that  her  power  was  broken 
with  it.  Finally,  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne,  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  she  did  valiant 
service,  she  was  basely  left  alone  in  a  retreat,  though 
is  facing  about  and  fighting  to  the  last ;  and  an  archer 
pulled  her  off  her  horse. 

0  the  uproar  that  was  made,  and  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  that  were  sung,  about  the  capture  of  this  one 
poor  country  girl !  0  the  way  in  which  she  was 

20  demanded  to  be  tried  for  sorcery  and  heresy,  and 
anything  else  you  like,  by  the  Inquisitor-General 
of  France,  and  by  this  great  man,  and  by  that  great 
man,  until  it  is  wearisome  to  think  of! 

At  last  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  to  death. 
25  And  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  in  the  hideous 
dress  which  the  monks  had  invented  for  such  spec¬ 
tacles,  this  girl — last  seen  amid  the  smoke  and  fire, 
holding  a  crucifix  between  her  hands — was  burned  to 
ashes.  They  threw  her  ashes  into  the  river  Seine. 
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In  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Rouen,  where  weeds 
and  grass  grow  high  on  the  Cathedral  towers,  and 
the  venerable  Norman  streets  are  still  warm  in  the 
blessed  sunlight,  though  the  fires  that  once  gleamed 
a  horribly  upon  them  have  long  grown  cold,  there  is 
a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  scene  of  her  last 
agony.  I  know  some  statues  of  modern  times — even 
in  the  world’s  metropolis,  I  think — which  commemo¬ 
rate  less  constancy,  less  earnestness,  and  smaller 
10  claims  upon  the  world’s  attention. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Word  study.  Find  such  of  these  words  as  you  do  not  know 
in  the  Glossary:  solitary,  Dauphin,  resolute,  marauders, 
coronation,  derived,  burnished,  beleaguered,  impostor,  rec¬ 
ompense,  valiant,  sorcery,  heresy. 

Joan’s  childhood.  1.  Where  was  the  farm  located  where 
she  tended  her  sheep  and  cattle?  2.  Describe  Joan  as  a 
child.  3.  Do  you  think  the  solitude  in  which  she  lived  had 
anything  to  do  with  her  belief  that  she  heard  voices?  4. 
What  did  the  voices  seem  to  tell  Joan  she  must  do?  5.  How 
did  Joan’s  father  look  upon  the  matter? 

Joan  of  Arc  goes  to  meet  the  Dauphin.  1.  Tell  of  Joan’s 
journey  to  meet  the  Dauphin.  2.  How  did  Joan  convince 
the  Dauphin  that  she  was  no  ordinary  person  ?  3.  Tell  the 

story  of  the  old  sword.  4.  In  those  days  it  was  believed 
that  certain  persons  might  be  in  league  with  either  heavenly 
powers  or  satanic  powers.  How  was  it  decided  which  was 
the  source  of  Joan’s  inspiration? 

Joan  of  Arc  goes  to  war.  1.  Tell  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
which  the  French  won  with  Joan  of  Arc’s  help.  2.  Tell  of 
Joan  of  Arc’s  wound  and  the  effect  when  she  again  appeared 
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leading  the  French  troops.  3.  Tell  of  the  advance  to 
Rheims  and  the  crowning  of  the  Dauphin.  4.  What  did 
Joan  of  Arc  propose  that  she  would  do  when  the  King  had 
been  crowned?  5.  Why  would  the  King  not  grant  her 
request? 

The  fate  of  Joan  of  Arc.  1.  How  did  the  army  come  to 
lose  faith  in  Joan  of  Arc?  2.  How  was  she  captured?  3. 
To  what  fate  did  the  English  sentence  her?  4.  Would  any 
nation  be  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  act  in  these  days? 

Mind  pictures  from  silent  reading.  Let  each  member  of 
the  class  describe  the  picture  that  comes  most  clearly  to 
his  mind  as  he  silently  reads  the  story. 

Library  hour.  Ask  your  librarian  for  books  that  tell 
more  about  Joan  of  Arc.  Each  member  of  the  class  might 
contribute  from  his  reading  some  new  incident  or  fact  about 
her  life.  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  has  beautiful 
illustrations  in  colors  by  the  author. 

The  author.  Charles  Dickens,  a  famous  English  author, 
wrote  many  books  which  grown  folks  like  to  read.  But  he 
did  not  forget  the  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  You  will  enjoy  The  Christmas  Carol,  Child’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  many  other  of  his 
tales. 


AFTER  BLENHEIM 

Robert  Southey 

It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar’s  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 
That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 

And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh — 

“’Tis  some  poor  fellow’s  skull,”  said  he, 
“Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

“I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

There  are  many  here  about; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough; 
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The  ploughshare  turns  them  out! 

For  many  a  thousand  men,”  said  he, 

“Were  slain  in  that  great  victory.” 

“Now  tell  us  what  ’twas  all  about,” 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries; 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 

And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.” 

“It  was  the  English,”  Kaspar  cried, 

“Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out; 

But  everybody  said,”  quoth  he, 

“That  ’twas  a  famous  victory. 

“My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 

They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 
And  he  was  forced  to  fly : 

So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

“With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 
Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 

And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 
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And  new-born  babe  had  died; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

“They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 
5  After  the  field  was  won; 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

10  “Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro’  won, 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.” 

“Why  ’twas  a  very  wicked  thing  I” 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

“Nay  .  .  nay  .  .  my  little  girl,”  quoth  he, 
is  “It  was  a  famous  victory. 

“And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win.” 

“But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?” 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

20  “Why  that  I  can  not  tell,”  said  he. 

“But  ’twas  a  famous  victory.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  place.  Blenheim  is  a  village  of  Bavaria,  famous  as 
the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
over  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  1704.  Twelve  thousand 
were  killed. 
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Questions  for  study.  1.  Picture  the  cottage  of  Old  Kas- 
par.  What  tells  you  that  it  is  in  the  country?  2.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  hour  of  the  day?  3.  Who  are  the  char¬ 
acters?  4.  What  is  each  one  doing?  5.  Why  is  the  old 
man  not  surprised  at  the  object  found  by  Peterkin?  6. 
Tell  the  story  that  the  old  man  told  to  his  grandchildren. 
7.  What  were  the  comments  of  the  children?  8.  How  did 
the  old  man  answer  them?  9.  What  was  his  opinion  of 
war?  10.  What  is  yours? 

For  writing.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  why  you  think 
war  should  be  avoided. 


SOLDIER,  REST!  THY  WARFARE  O’ER 
Sir  Walter  Scott 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o’er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
Armor’s  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 

Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 

Yet  the  lark’s  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT 
Mary  R.  Parkman 

Brave  men  have  always  longed  to  know  what  was  to 
be  found  at  the  North  and  South  Poles  of  the  earth.  This 
is  the  story  of  how  a  courageous  group  of  explorers  reached 
the  South  Pole. 

We  know  of  many  heroes — heroes  of  long  ago, 
whose  shining  deeds  make  the  past  bright;  and  he¬ 
roes  of  to-day,  whose  courage  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  hardship  and  whose  faithful  service  for  others 
s  make  the  times  in  which  we  live  truly  the  best  times 
of  all.  But  should  you  ask  me  who  of  all  this  mighty 
company  of  the  brave  was  the  bravest,  I  should  an¬ 
swer,  Captain  Scott.  Some  one  has  called  his  story, 
“The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott.”  Would  you 
10  like  to  hear  it,  and  know  for  yourself  why  it  is  that 
as  long  as  true  men  live  this  is  a  story  that  can  not 
die? 

Most  people  who  work  know  what  they  are  work¬ 
ing  for;  most  men  who  are  fighting  for  a  cause 
is  know  where  they  give  their  strength  and  their  lives. 
The  explorer  alone  has  to  go  forward  in  the  dark. 
He  does  not  know  what  he  will  find.  Only  he  hears 
within  his  heart  the  still  whisper:  “Something 
hidden.  Go  and  find  it.”  And  he  believes  that  there 
20  is  no  far  place  of  the  earth  that  does  not  hold  some 
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truth,  something  that  will  help  us  learn  the  secrets 
of  life  and  explain  much  that  puzzles  us  in  the  world 
to-day. 

When  the  explorer  has  once  begun  to  think  and 
5  wonder  about  the  great  unseen,  unknown  countries, 
where  man  has  never  journeyed,  the  whisper  comes 
again  and  again:  “Something  hidden.  Go  and 
find  it.” 

People  sometimes  say  to  the  explorer,  “There  is 
10  no  sense  of  going  to  those  strange  lands  where  you 
can  not  live.  No  good  nor  gold  ever  yet  came  from 
No-Man’s  Land.” 

But  the  men  who  went  into  the  jungles  of  darkest 
Africa  said,  “As  long  as  there  is  something  hidden 
is  we  must  go  to  find  it.”  And  the  men  who  went 
into  the  still,  white,  frozen  lands  of  the  North  said: 
“There  is  no  truth  that  can  stay  untouched.  When 
we  know  the  secrets  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
we  shall  the  better  understand  the  East  and  the 
20  West.” 

The  whisper,  “Something  hidden,”  came  to  Robert 
Falcon  Scott  when  he  was  a  little  boy  in  Devonshire, 
England.  Con,  as  he  was  called,  never  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  Sir 
25  Francis  Drake,  who  sailed  the  seas  and  found  a 
new  world  for  England  and  sent  his  drum  back  to 
Devon  where  it  was  hung  on  the  old  sea-wall  to  show 
that  the  great  days  of  the  past  would  surely  live 
again. 
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“You  must  take  my  drum”  (Drake  said), 

“To  the  old  sea-wall  at  home, 

And  if  ever  you  strike  that  drum,”  he  said, 
“Why,  strike  me  blind,  I’ll  come ! 

o  “If  England  needs  me,  dead 

Or  living,  I’ll  rise  that  day! 

I’ll  rise  from  the  darkness  under  the  sea 
Ten  thousand  miles  away !” 

The  Devonshire  men  were  sure  that  the  brave 
10  spirit  of  Drake  would  come  back  in  some  true  Eng¬ 
lish  heart  whenever  the  time  of  need  came.  They 
even  whispered  when  they  told  how  Nelson  won  his 
great  victory  at  Trafalgar, 

“It  was  the  spirit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.” 
is  When  Con  heard  these  tales,  and  the  stories  of 
his  own  father  and  uncles  who  were  captains  in 
England’s  navy,  he  knew  it  was  true  that  the  spirit 
of  a  brave  man  does  not  die. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  thinking  of  these  things 
20  and  wondering  about  the  “something  hidden”  that 
the  future  had  in  store  for  him,  his  father  would 
have  to  call  him  three  or  four  times  before  he 
could  wake  him  from  his  dream.  “Old  Mooney,”  his 
father  called  him  then,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

25  “Remember,  son,”  he  would  say,  “an  hour  of  doing 
is  better  than  a  life  of  dreaming.  You  must  wake 
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up  and  stir  about  in  this  world,  and  prove  that  you 
have  it  in  you  to  be  a  man/’ 

How  do  you  think  that  the  delicate  boy,  with  the 
narrow  chest  and  the  dreamy  blue  eyes,  whom  his 
5  father  called  “Old  Mooney,”  grew  into  the  wide¬ 
awake,  practical  lad  who  became,  a  few  years  later, 
captain  of  the  naval  cadets  on  the  training  ship 
Britannia? 

“I  must  learn  to  command  this  idle,  dreamy  ‘Old 
10  Mooney/  before  I  can  ever  command  a  ship,”  he 
said  to  himself.  So  he  gave  himself  orders  in 
earnest. 

When  he  wanted  to  lie  in  bed  an  extra  half  hour, 
it  was,  “Up,  sir !  ‘Up  and  doing/  is  the  word !”  And 
15  out  he  would  jump  with  a  laugh  and  a  cheer  for 
the  new  day. 

When  he  felt  like  hugging  the  fire  with  a  book 
on  his  knees  he  would  say,  “Out,  sir!  Get  out  in 
the  open  air  and  show  what  you’re  made  of !”  Then 
20  he  would  race  for  an  hour  or  two  with  his  dog,  a 
big  Dane,  over  the  downs,  to  come  back  in  a  glow 
ready  for  anything.  And  so  the  man  who  was 
to  command  others  became  master  of  himself.  There 
came  a  time  when  a  strong,  brave  man  was  needed 
25  to  take  command  of  the  ship  Discovery,  that  was 
to  sail  over  unexplored  seas  to  the  South  Pole.  And 
Robert  Falcon  Scott,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy,  who  had  long  dreamed  of  going  forth  where 
ships  and  men  had  never  been  and  find  the  “some- 
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thing  hidden”  in  strange  far-off  lands,  found  his 
dream  had  come  true.  He  was  put  in  command  of 
that  ship. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  that  terrible  land  where 

5  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around. 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled — 
in  the  fierce  winds  that  swept  over  those  great 
death-white  wastes. 

10  After  this  time  of  hardship  and  plucky  endurance 
it  was  hard  to  have  to  return  without  having  reached 
the  South  Pole.  But  he  came  back  with  so  much  of 
deepest  interest  and  value  to  report  about  the 
unknown  country,  that  those  who  had  given  their 
15 money  to  provide  for  the  expedition  said:  “The 
.  voyage  has  really  been  a  success.  Captain  Scott  must 
go  again  under  better  conditions  with  the  best  help 
and  equipment  possible.” 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Captain  Scott 
20  could  be  spared  to  go  on  that  second  and  last  voyage 
to  the  South  Pole.  This  man  who  knew  all  about 
commanding  ships  and  men  was  needed  to  help  with 
the  great  battleships  of  the  navy.  Five  years  had 
passed  before  plans  were  ready  for  the  greatest 
25  voyage  of  all. 

When  it  was  known  that  Captain  Scott  was  to  set 
out  on  another  expedition,  eight  thousand  men 
volunteered  to  go  as  members  of  the  party.  It  was 
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hard  to  choose  wisely  out  of  so  many  the  sixty  men 
to  make  up  the  party. 

They  needed,  of  course,  officers  of  the  navy,  besides 
Captain  Scott,  to  help  plan  and  direct,  a  crew  of 
sable  seamen,  firemen,  and  stokers  to  run  the  ship, 
and  doctors  and  stewards  to  take  care  of  the  men. 
Besides  these,  they  wanted  men  of  science  who  would 
be  able  to  investigate  in  the  right  way  the  plants, 
animals,  rocks,  ice,  ocean  currents,  and  winds  of 
10 that  strange  part  of  the  earth;  and  an  artist  able 
to  draw  and  to  take  the  best  kind  of  photographs 
and  moving  pictures. 

The  ship  chosen  for  this  voyage  was  the  Terra 
Nova,  the  largest  and  strongest  whaler  that  could 
15  be  found.  Whalers  are  ships  used  in  whale-fishing, 
which  are  built  expressly  to  make  their  way  through 
the  floating  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

The  Terra  Nova  was  a  stout  steamer  carrying  full 
sail,  so  that  the  winds  might  help  in  sending  her  on 
20  her  way,  thus  saving  coal  whenever  possible.  The 
great  difficulty  was,  of  course,  the  carrying  of  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  for  a  long  time  and  for  many  needs. 

With  great  care  each  smallest  detail  was  worked 
out.  There  were  three  motor  sledges,  nineteen 
25  ponies,  and  thirty-three  dogs  to  transport  supplies. 
There  was  material  for  putting  up  huts  and  tents. 
There  were  sacks  of  coal,  great  cans  of  oil  and  petrol 
(gasoline) ;  and  tons  of  boxes  of  provisions,  such  as 
pemmican,  biscuit,  butter,  sugar,  chocolate — things 
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that  would  not  spoil  and  which  would  best  keep  men 
strong  and  warm  while  working  in  a  cold  country. 
There  were  fur  coats,  fur  sleeping  bags,  snow-shoes, 
tools  of  all  sorts,  precious  instruments,  books,  and 
5  many  other  things,  each  of  which  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  for  they  were  going  where  no  further  sup¬ 
plies  of  any  sort  were  to  be  had. 

On  June  15,  1910,  the  Terra  Nova  sailed  from 
Wales,  and  on  November  twenty-sixth  left  New  Zea- 
io  land  for  the  great  adventure. 

If  the  men  had  been  superstitious  they  would  have 
been  sure  that  a  troublous  time  was  ahead,  for  almost 
immediately  a  terrible  storm  broke.  Great  waves 
swept  over  the  decks,  the  men  had  to  work  with 
is  buckets  and  pumps  to  bale  out  the  engine  room, 
while  boxes  and  cases  went  bumping  about  on  the 
tossing  ship,  endangering  the  lives  of  men  and 
animals,  and  adding  to  the  noise  and  terror  of  the 
blinding,  roaring  tempest. 

20  But  through  it  all  the  men  never  lost  their  spirits. 
Scott  led  in  the  singing  of  chanties,  as  they  worked 
hour  after  hour  to  save  the  ship  and  its  precious 
cargo. 

At  last  they  came  out  on  a  calm  sea  where  the 
25  sun  shone  on  blue  waves  dotted  here  and  there  with 
giant  icebergs,  like  great  floating  palaces,  agleam 
with  magic  light  and  color,  beautiful  outposts  of 
the  icy  world  they  were  about  to  enter. 

You  know  that  the  seasons  in  the  South  Arctic 
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regions  are  exactly  opposite  to  ours.  Christmas 
comes  in  the  middle  of  their  summer — the  time  of 
the  long  day  when  the  sun  never  drops  below  the 
horizon.  Their  winter,  when  they  get  no  sunlight 
5  for  months,  comes  during  the  time  we  are  having 
spring  and  summer. 

It  was  Scott’s  plan  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ship  could 
go  during  the  time  of  light,  build  a  comfortable  hut 
for  winter  quarters,  then  go  ahead  with  sledges  and 
10  carry  loads  of  provisions,  leaving  them  in  depots 
along  the  path  of  their  journey  south,  which  was  to 
begin  with  the  coming  of  the  next  long  day. 

Patient  watchfulness,  not  only  by  the  man  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  but  on  the  part  of  all  hands,  was  needed 
is  to  guide  the  ship  through  the  great  masses  of  ice 
that  pressed  closer  and  closer  about,  as  if  they  longed 
to  seize  and  keep  it  forever  in  their  freezing  hold. 

At  last  in  January  they  came  within  sight  of  Mt. 
Terror,  a  volcano  on  Ross  Island,  which  marked  the 
20  place  where  they  must  land.  It  was  strange  and 
terrible,  but  most  beautiful,  to  see  the  fire  rise  from 
that  snowy  mountain  in  the  great  white  world  they 
had  come  to  explore.  The  ship  could  go  no  farther 
south  because  there  stretched  away  from  the  shore 
25  of  the  island  the  great  Ice  Barrier,  an  enormous  ice 
cap  rising  above  the  sea  fifty  or  sixty  feet  and 
extending  for  150,000  square  miles. 

Scott  came,  you  remember,  knowing  well  what 
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lay  before  him.  To  reach  the  South  Pole  he  must 
travel  from  his  winter  camp  on  Ross  Island,  424 
miles  over  the  barrier,  climb  125  miles  over  a  mon¬ 
ster  glacier,  and  then  push  his  way  over  353  more 
smiles  of  rough  ice  on  a  lofty,  wind-swept  plain.  The 
whole  journey  southward  and  back  to  the  winter 
hut  covered  about  1,850  miles. 

As  they  could  not  count  at  most  on  more  than  150 
days  in  the  year  when  marching  would  be  possible, 
io  this  meant  that  they  must  make  over  ten  miles  a 
day  during  the  time  of  daylight.  Scott  knew  how 
hard  this  must  be  in  that  land  of  fierce  winds  and 
sudden  blizzards,  when  the  blinding,  drifting  snow 
made  all  marching  out  of  the  question.  But  there 
is  was  nothing  of  the  dreamer  about  him  now ;  he  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  his  plans  and  prepared  for  every 
emergency. 

After  finding  a  good  place  to  land  and  build  the 
hut  for  the  winter  camp  where  it  would  be  sheltered 
20  from  the  worst  winds,  they  spent  eight  days  unload¬ 
ing  the  ship,  which  then  sailed  away  along  the  edge 
of  the  barrier  with  a  part  of  the  men,  to  find  out 
how  things  were  to  the  east  of  them. 

Captain  Scott  and  his  men  had  an  exciting  time, 
25 1  can  tell  you,  carrying  their  heavy  boxes  and  pack¬ 
ing-cases  across  the  ice  to  the  beach.  Great  killer 
wales,  twenty  feet  long,  came  booming  along  under 
them,  striking  the  ice  with  their  backs,  making  it 
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rock  dizzily  and  split  into  wide  cracks,  over  which 
the  men  had  to  jump  to  save  their  lives  and  the 
precious  stores. 

While  part  of  the  company  was  building  the  hut 
5  and  making  it  comfortable  for  the  long  dark  winter, 
Captain  Scott  and  a  group  of  picked  men  began  the 
work  of  going  ahead  and  planting  stores  at  depots 
along  the  way  south.  They  would  place  fuel  and 
boxes  of  food  under  canvas  cover,  well  planted  to 
10  secure  it  against  the  wind,  and  mark  the  spot  by 
a  high  cairn,  or  mound,  made  of  blocks  of  ice.  This 
mound  was  topped  with  upright  skis  or  dark  pack¬ 
ing  boxes,  which  could  be  seen  as  black  specks  miles 
away  in  that  white  world.  At  intervals  along  the 
15  trail  they  would  erect  other  cairns  to  mark  the  way 
over  the  desert  of  snow.  Then  back  they  went  to 
the  hut  and  the  winter  of  waiting  before  the  march. 

How  do  you  suppose  they  spent  the  long  weeks 
of  darkness?  Why,  they  had  a  wonderful  time! 
20  Each  man  was  studying  with  all  his  might  about  the 
many  strange  things  he  had  found  in  that  land. 

Wilson,  who  was  Scott’s  best  friend,  gave  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  about  the  water  birds  he  had  found 
near  there,  the  clumsy  penguins  who  came  totter- 
25ing  up  right  in  the  face  of  his  camera  as  if  they 
were  anxious  to  have  their  pictures  taken.  He  had 
pictures,  too,  of  their  nests  and  their  funny,  flounder¬ 
ing  babies.  There  were  also  pictures  of  seals  peep¬ 
ing  up  at  him  out  of  their  breathing-holes  in  the 
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ice,  where  he  had  gone  fishing  and  had  caught  all 
sorts  of  curious  sea  creatures. 

Other  men  were  examining  pieces  of  rock  and 
telling  the  story  which  they  told  of  the  history  of 
5  the  earth  ages  and  ages  ago  when  the  land  of  that 
Polar  world  was  joined  with  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  Evans  gave  lectures  on 
surveying,  and  Scott  told  about  the  experiences  of 
his  earlier  voyage  and  explained  the  use  of  his  del- 
loicate  instruments. 

Of  course  they  took  short  exploring  trips  about, 
and  sometimes  when  the  moon  was  up,  or,  perhaps, 
in  the  scant  twilight  of  midday,  they  played  a  game 
of  football  in  the  snow. 

15  At  last  the  sun  returned,  and  the  time  came  for 
the  great  journey  about  the  first  of  November,  just 
a  year  after  they  had  left  New  Zealand. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  it  was  proved  that 
the  motor  sledges  were  useless,  as  the  engines  were 
20  not  fitted  for  working  in  such  intense  cold.  So,  sor¬ 
rowfully  they  had  to  leave  them  behind,  and  make 
ponies  and  dogs  do  all  the  work  of  hauling. 

Then  began  a  time  of  storms  when  blizzard  fol¬ 
lowed  blizzard.  It  seemed  that  they  had  met  the 
25  wild  spirit  of  all  tempests  in  his  snowy  fastness, 
and  as  if  he  were  striving  to  prove  that  the  will  of 
the  strongest  man  must  give  way  before  the  savage 
force  of  wind  and  weather.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  soul  of  these  men  that  could  not  be  con- 
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quered  by  any  hardship — something  that  would 
never  give  up. 

“The  soul  of  a  true  man  is  stronger  than  any¬ 
thing  that  can  happen  to  him,”  said  Captain  Scott. 

5  It  seemed  as  if  this  journey  was  made  to  prove 
that.  And  it  did  prove  it. 

Misfortune  followed  misfortune.  The  sturdy 
ponies  could  not  stand  the  dangers.  Some  of  them 
slipped  and  fell  into  deep  chasms  in  the  ice;  others 
10  suffered  so  that  the  only  kind  thing  was  to  put 
them  out  of  their  pain.  The  men  went  along  then 
up  the  fearful  climb  across  the  glacier,  with  just 
the  help  of  the  dogs  who  pulled  the  sledges  car¬ 
rying  provisions.  One  of  the  men  became  very  ill, 
15  which  delayed  them  further.  And  ever  the  dreadful 
wind  raged  about  them. 

They  reached  a  point  about  170  miles  from  the 
Pole  on  New  Year’s  day.  Here  Scott  decided  to  send 
two  members  of  his  party  back  with  the  sick  man 
20  and  the  dog  sledge.  They  were,  of  course,  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  realized  it  was  for  the  best. 

After  leaving  part  of  their  provisions  in  a  new 
depot  to  feed  them  on  the  way  back,  Captain  Scott 
and  four  men,  Wilson,  Oats,  Bowers  and  Evans, 
25  went  on  the  last  march  to  the  Pole  with  lighter 
loads  which  they  dragged  on  a  hand  sledge.  This 
is  what  Scott  wrote  in  the  letter  sent  back  by  his 
men: 

“A  last  note  from  a  hopeful  position.  I  think  it’s 
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going  to  be  all  right.  We  have  a  fine  party  going 
forward  and  all  arrangements  are  going  well.” 

How  did  the  way  seem  to  the  men  who  still  went 
on  and  on,  now  in  the  awful  glare  of  the  sun  on 
5 the  glistening  ice,  now  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrific  gale? 
Here  are  some  lines  written  by  Wilson  which  may 
tell  you  something  of  what  they  felt: 

The  silence  was  deep  with  a  breath  like  sleep 
As  our  sledge  runners  slid  on  the  snow, 

10  And  the  fateful  fall  of  our  fur-clad  feet 
Struck  mute  like  a  silent  blow. 

And  this  was  the  thought  the  silence  wrought, 
As  it  scorched  and  froze  us  through, 

For  the  secrets  hidden  are  all  forbidden 
is  Till  God  means  man  to  know. 

We  might  be  the  men  God  meant  should  know 
The  heart  of  the  Barrier  snow, 

In  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  glow, 

And  the  glare  from  the  glistening  floe, 

20  As  it  scorched  and  froze  us  through  and  through 
With  the  bite  of  the  drifting  snow. 

But  still  they  pushed  on  and  on,  carrying  supplies 
and  their  precious  instruments,  together  with  the 
records  of  their  observations  and  experiences,  until 
23  at  last  the  goal  was  reached. 

The  South  Pole  at  last!  But  here  after  all  they 
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had  dared  and  endured  another  great  trial  awaited 
them  just  at  the  moment  of  seeming  success.  There 
at  the  goal  toward  which  they  had  struggled  with 
such  high  hopes  was  a  tent  and  a  mound  over  which 
5 floated  the  flag  of  Norway.  The  Norse  explorer, 
Amundsen,  had  reached  the  Pole  first.  A  letter  was 
left  telling  of  his  work  of  discovery.  He  had  hap¬ 
pened  on  a  route  shielded  from  the  terrific  winds 
against  which  Scott  had  fought  his  way  by  mile, 
10  and  had  arrived  at  the  Pole  a  month  earlier. 

Now,  indeed,  Scott  showed  that  “the  soul  of  a 
brave  man  is  stronger  than  anything  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  him.”  Cheerfully  he  built  a  cairn  near  the 
spot  to  hold  up  their  Union  Jack,  which  flapped  sadly 
i5  in  the  freezing  air  as  if  to  reproach  them  with  not 
having  set  it  as  the  first  flag  at  the  Farthest  South 
of  the  earth.  Then  before  they  started  back  with 
the  news  of  Amundsen’s  success,  Scott  wrote  these 
lines  in  his  diary: 

20  “Well,  we  have  turned  our  back  now  on  the  goal 
of  our  ambition  and  must  face  800  miles  of  solid 
dragging — and  good-by  to  most  of  the  day  dreams.” 

But  it  was  for  Scott  to  show  the  world  that  defeat 
might  be  turned  into  the  greatest  victory  of  all. 
25  When  you  hear  any  one  say  that  a  man  is  too  weak 
or  fearful  to  bear  hardship  and  ill-success  to  the 
end,  think  of  Captain  Scott  and  say,  “The  brave 
soul  is  stronger  than  anything  that  can  happen.” 

On  he  struggled,  on  and  on,  though  delayed  again 
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and  again  by  blizzards  that  raged  about  in  the  most 
terrible  fury  as  if  determined  to  make  this  little 
party  give  up  the  fight.  At  last  they  came,  weak 
and  nearly  frozen  (for  the  supplies  of  food  and  fuel 
shad  run  short),  almost  within  sight  of  a  provision 
camp  where  comfort  and  plenty  awaited  them.  At 
this  moment  came  the  most  terrible  storm  of  all,  it 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week. 

One  morning  Lieutenant  Oats,  who  was  ill  and 
10  feared  that  his  friends  might  lose  their  last  chance 
of  reaching  safety  by  staying  to  care  for  him,  walked 
out  into  the  blizzard  with  these  words : 

“I  am  just  going  outside  and  may  be  some  time.” 

Scott  wrote  that  they  “realized  he  was  walking 
15  to  his  death  and  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  knew 
it  was  the  act  of  a  brave  man  and  an  English  gentle¬ 
man.  We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with  a  similar 
spirit,”  he  added. 

A  little  later  Scott  wrote  in  his  diary: 

20  “Every  day  we  have  been  ready  to  start  for  our 
depot  eleven  miles  away,  but  outside  the  door  of  the 
tent  it  remains  a  scene  of  whirling  drift.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  hope  for  any  better  things  now.  We 
shall  stick  it  out  to  the  end,  but  we  are  getting 
23  weaker,  of  course,  and  the  end  can  not  be  far.” 

Eight  months  after  when  a  rescue  party  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  tent,  they  found  the  bodies  of  Wilson 
and  Bowers  lying  with  their  sleeping  bags  closed 
over  their  heads.  Near  them  was  Captain  Scott, 
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with  the  flaps  of  his  sleeping  bag  thrown  back. 
Under  his  shoulder  were  his  note-books  and  letters 
to  those  at  home,  which  he  had  written  up  to  the 
very  last  when  the  pencil  slipped  from  his  fingers. 
5  His  thought  in  dying  was  not  for  himself  but  for 
those  that  would  be  left  to  grieve. 

On  the  spot  where  they  died,  their  friends  left 
the  bodies  of  these  brave  men  covered  with  the 
canvas  of  their  tent,  and  over  them  they  piled  up 
10  a  great  cairn  of  ice  in  which  was  placed  a  wooden 
cross  made  of  snow-shoes.  On  the  cross  were  carved 
these  words  of  a  great  poet,  which  no  one  better 
than  Captain  Scott  had  made  living  words : 

“To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 
is  Now  we  can  see  why  this  tale  of  Captain  Scott 
is  truly  an  undying  story.  As  long  as  true  hearts 
beat  those  words  will  find  an  echo,  and  also  the 
other  words  which  he  so  nobly  proved  by  his  life 
and  death: 

20  “The  soul  of  a  brave  man  is  stronger  than  any¬ 
thing  that  can  happen  to  him.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STORY 

Silent  reading  and  story-telling.  After  you  have  read  the 
story  carefully  test  your  mastery  of  it  by  telling  these 
stories:  1.  The  story  of  “Con”  (Robert  Falcon  Scott)  as 
a  boy.  2.  The  brief  account  of  Scott’s  first  trip  South. 
3.  An  account  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  next 
voyage.  4.  The  story  of  the  rush  for  the  South  Pole  and 
its  ending. 
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To  think  about  and  discuss.  1.  Have  you  ever  in  your 
own  heart  heard  something  whisper,  “Something  hidden ; 
go  and  find  it”?  2.  Do  you  think  the  attempts  to  reach 
out-of-the-way  places  on  the  earth  are  worth  the  risk  and 
expense?  3.  Do  you  know  the  stories  of  Livingstone’s 
and  Stanley’s  explorations  in  Africa?  4.  Do  you  think 
it  takes  as  much  courage  to  be  an  explorer  as  to  be  a 
soldier?  5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Scott  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave?  6.  Did  “Con” 
show  in  his  boyhood  any  of  the  heroic  qualities  that  made 
him  a  great  leader?  7.  What  do  you  think  was  the 
finest  act  described  in  the  story? 

Mind  pictures  and  what  they  suggest.  Every  pupil  who 
reads  this  story  carefully  will  have  formed  in  his  mind 
a  number  of  pictures  of  persons  or  events.  Select  and 
be  prepared  to  read  for  the  class  the  passage  that  for  you 
makes  the  most  striking  picture. 

Word  study.  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glos¬ 
sary.  Be  sure  you  know  their  meaning:  Devonshire, 
Trafalgar,  superstitious,  chanties,  crow’s  nest,  intervals, 
cairns. 

Geography.  Trace  on  a  map  the  route  taken  by  the  Scott 
expedition,  marking  the  places  of  their  stops  as  nearly  as 
you  can  determine. 

Library  hour.  This  wonderful  story  you  will  find  in 
Heroes  of  Today,  by  Mary  R.  Parkman.  She  also  tells 
the  story  of  many  another  modern  hero  whom  you  should 
be  interested  to  know  about. 


THE  SPIRES  OF  OXFORD 
(AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  TRAIN) 

Winifred  M.  Letts 

Many  poems  have  been  written  about  the  World  War, 
but  none  more  beautiful  than  The  Spires  of  Oxford,  in 
which  the  poet  pays  a  tribute  to  the  boys  of  Oxford  Col¬ 
lege  who  left  their  books  and  their  games  and  went  abroad 
to  die. 

I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 
As  I  was  passing  by, 

The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 
Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
o  My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 

The  golden  years  and  gay, 

The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 
10  On  careless  boys  at  play. 

But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river, 

The  cricket-field,  the  squad, 
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The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 

They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

5  God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen, 

Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 

Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown, 

God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 
10  Than  even  Oxford  town. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POEM 

The  place.  The  spires  of  Oxford  rise  in  England,  but  gray 
spires  of  hoary  colleges  rise  also  in  America,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  boys,  too,  laid  aside  the  cap  and  gown  and  went  abroad 
to  serve  in  the  Great  War. 

The  pictures.  The  poem  is  full  of  beautiful  pictures. 
Which  is  the  clearest  to  you?  Which  stanza  do  you  think 
most  beautiful? 

STORIES  OF  DARING  FOR  HOME  READING 


Stories  from  English  History . Blaisdell 

Joan  of  Arc  . Boutet  de  Monvel 

Page,  Esquire  and  Knight . Lansing 

Wonder  Book  of  Old  Romance . Darton 

In  the  Days  of  William  the  Conqueror . Tappan 

Lord  and  Vassal  . Terry 

Island  Story . Marshall 
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a-bide'  (a-bid'),  to  continue  in  a 
place;  to  dwell. 

ac-cept'ance  (ak-sep'tans),  the  act 
of  receiving  with  approval. 

a-cute'  (a-kut),  sharp;  penetrat¬ 
ing;  clever. 

ad'mi-ra-ble  (ad'mi-ra-b’l),  most 
excellent;  wonderful. 

iE-e'tes  (e-e'tez),  a  king  of  Col¬ 
chis;  father  of  Medea;  possessor 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

^E'o-lus  (e'-o-lus),  the  ruler  or 
god  of  the  winds. 

a-e'ri-al  (a-e'ri-al),  a  wire  or 
wires  supported  in  the  air  for 
directly  transmitting  or  receiv¬ 
ing  electric  waves. 

j^E'son  (e'sun),  the  father  of 
Jason. 

af-fright'ing  (a-frlt'ing),  fright¬ 
ening  or  terrifying. 

Af'reet  (af'ret),  a  powerful  evil 
jinni,  demon  or  monstrous 
giant. 

ag'i-tate  (aj'i-tat),  to  move  with 
a  violent,  irregular  motion;  dis¬ 
turb;  excite. 

ag'i-ta'tion  (aj'i-ta'shun),  excite¬ 
ment;  disturbance;  commotion. 

Al'lah  (al'a),  the  Supreme  Being 
— used  by  Arabs  and  Moham¬ 
medans. 


al-le'giance  (a-le'jans),  devotion 
or  loyalty. 

an'chor-age  (an'ker-aj),  a  place 
suitable  or  customary  for  the 
anchoring  of  vessels. 

a-noint'ed  (a-noint'ed),  spread 
over. 

Ar'go-nauts  (ar'go-nots),  the  men 
in  Jason's  band  who  sailed  in 
the  Argo. 

Ar'gus  (ar'gus),  a  shipbuilder. 

As'gard  (as'gard),  the  abode  or 
citadel  of  the  Norse  gods. 

A'shur  (a'shobr),  a  city  of  Assy¬ 
ria;  a  chief  god  of  the  Assyri¬ 
ans. 

as'pect  (as'pekt),  look;  appear¬ 
ance. 

as-pire'  (as-plr'),  desire  with 
eagerness;  seek;  long. 

as-sur'ed-ly  (a-shoor'ed-li),  cer¬ 
tainly;  surely. 

as  -  trol'o-gers  (as  -  trdl'o  -  jers) , 
practisers  of  the  science  of  the 
stars. 

ath-let'ic  (ath-let'ik),  strong;  ro¬ 
bust. 

Ba'al  (ba'al),  the  sun  god,  or  su¬ 
preme  deity  of  the  Phoenicians. 

bal'last  (bal'ast),  any  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  put  in  a  vessel  to  give  it 
stability. 
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bane'ful  (ban'fbol),  poisonous; 

deadly;  injurious, 
be-hest'  (be-hest'),  that  which  is 
willed  or  ordered;  command, 
be  -  lea'guered  (be  -  le'gerd),  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  army. 
Bel-shaz'zar  (bel-shaz'ar),  in  the 
Bible,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
ben'e-fac'tor  (ben'e-fak'ter),  one 
who  confers  benefits  or  gifts, 
be-reft'  (be-reft')  deprived;  dis¬ 
possessed. 

be'sought  (be'sot),  asked  or  en¬ 
treated  with  urgency;  asked 
earnestly  for;  begged, 
bleached  (blechd),  made  white, 
blus'ter-ing  (blus'ter-ing),  blow¬ 
ing  fitfully  with  violence  and 
noise. 

boat'swain  (bot'swan;  bb's’n),  a 
superior  seaman  on  some  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  having  charge  of 
the  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  etc. 
bois'ter-ous  (bois'ter-us),  strong; 
violent;  roaring. 

boot  (boot),  to  boot,  besides;  also, 
boss  (bos),  a  round,  knoblike  or¬ 
nament. 

Bra'ge  (bra'gi),  the  Norse  god  of 
poetry. 

brakes  (braks),  thickets;  brush¬ 
woods. 

bra'zen  (braVn),  made  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  brass.  —  brazen - 
lunged ,  lungs  made  of  brass, 
buf-foon'  (bu-foon'),  a  man  who 
makes  a  practise  of  amusing 
others  by  tricks  or  antic  ges¬ 
tures;  a  clown. 

bun'ga-low  (bun'ga-lo),  a  lightly 
built,  single-story  house  or 
cottage,  usually  with  a  wide  ve¬ 
randa. 

burgh'ers  (bur'gers),  freemen  of 
a  borough  or  town, 
bur'nished  (bur'nishd),  polished; 
made  bright  and  smooth. 


Cad'mus  (kad'mus),  a  prince  of 
Phoenicia  who  slew  a  dragon 
and  sowed  its  teeth,  from  which 
sprang  armed  men.  Five  of 
these,  with  Cadmus,  founded 
Thebes. 

cairns  (karns);  heaps  of  stones 
for  a  memorial  or  mark. 

Ca'naan  (ka'nan),  a  region  corre¬ 
sponding  vaguely  to  modern 
Palestine. 

cap-tiv'i-ty  (kap-tiv'i-ti),  bond¬ 
age;  imprisonment;  servitude. 

car'ri-on  (kar'i-un),  the  dead  body 
or  flesh  of  an  animal. 

case'ments  (kas'ments),  hinged 
window-frames  made  to  open 
outward. 

Cen'taurs  (senators),  a  race,  half 
man  and  half  horse,  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly. 

cer'e-mo-nies  (ser'e-mo-niz),  for¬ 
mal  acts,  often  symbolical,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  customs  or  au¬ 
thority,  in  matters  of  religion 
or  state. 

Cer-van'tes  (ser-van'tez),  a  Span¬ 
ish  writer,  author  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote. 

Chal-de'ans  (kal-de'ans),  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  an  ancient  Semitic  tribe 
that  became  the  dominant  peo¬ 
ple  of  Babylonia. 

challenge  (chal'enj),  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  contest;  a  summons  to 
a  fight. 

chant'ies  (shant'ez),  songs  sung 
by  sailors  in  rhythm  with  their 
work. 

Cha-ryb'dis  (ka-rib'dis),  a  whirl¬ 
pool,  sometimes  dangerous,  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily;  a  female 
monster. 

Chi-mae'ra  (ki-me'ra;  ki),  a  mon¬ 
ster  represented  as  vomiting 
flames  and  usually  with  the 
head  of  a  lion,  body  of  a  goat, 
tail  of  a  dragon. 
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Chi'ron  (ki'rbn),  a  centaur,  re¬ 
nowned  for  wisdom  and  skill  in 
medicine. 

chiv'al-ry  (shiv'al-ri),  a  body  of 
knights;  the  usage  or  manners 
of  knights. 

Cir'ce  (sur'se),  a  sorceress. 

ci-vil'ian  (si-vil'yan),  peculiar  to 
or  pertaining  to  one  occupied  in 
civil  pursuits. 

elam'bered  (klam'berd),  climbed, 
as  by  scrambling. 

close-reefed  (klds'refd),  with  its 
sails  reduced  by  rolling  or  fold¬ 
ing  up  part  of  them. 

clove  (klov),  made  a  way  by  cut¬ 
ting. 

co'horts  (kd'horts),  bands  or  bod¬ 
ies  of  warriors. 

Col'chis  (kol'kis),  an  ancient 
country  between  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  and  Armenia,  now 
part  of  Russia;  the  land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

come'ly  (kum'li),  pleasing  or 
agreeable  to  the  sight. 

com-mit'ted  (ko-mit'ed),  given  in 
trust;  intrusted;  consigned. 

com'mo-dore  (kom'o-dor) ,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  navy  next  above  a 
captain. 

com-po'sure  (kom-po'zhur),  calm¬ 
ness;  repose. 

con-sole'  (kon-s51'),  comfort;  to 
cheer  in  distress. 

con-spic  '  u-ous  (kbn-spik  7  u-us) , 
obvious  to  the  eye  or  mind; 
striking. 

con-temp'tu-ous-ly  (kon-temp'tu- 
us-li),  scornfully;  disdainfully. 

con  -  test '  ants  (kon  -  test '  ants) , 
those  who  struggle  for  victory 
or  superiority. 

con-tract'ed  (kon-trakt'ed),  drew 
together;  narrowed. 


con-verg'ing  (kon-vurj'mg),  in¬ 
clining  and  approaching  nearer 
together. 

con-vul'sions  (kon-vul'shuns),  vio¬ 
lent  and  unnatural  contractions 
of  the  muscles. 

cor-dell-i-ers  (kor'del-i-ers),  men 
who  tow  a  boat  by  hand,  with 
a  line,  walking  along  the  bank, 
cor'nel  (kor'nel),  an  herb  or 
shrub  such  as  the  dogwood, 
cor'o-na'tion  (kor'o-na'shun),  the 
act  or  solemnity  of  crowning, 
co-til'lion  (ko-til'yun),  a  brisk, 
lively  dance  for  eight  or  more 
persons. 

coun  '  te-nance  (koun  '  te-nans), 
look  or  expression  of  the  face, 
craft  (kraft),  cunning,  art  or 
skill  in  a  bad  sense, 
cre'ole  (kre'ol),  a  person  of  Span¬ 
ish  or  French  descent  born 
and  reared  in  a  colonial  or  re¬ 
mote  region. 

crev'ic-es  (krev'is-es),  narrow 
openings  resulting  from  a  split 
or  crack. 

crow’s  nest,  a  box  or  perch  near 
the  top  of  a  mast, 
cu'rate  (ku'rat),  a  clergyman, 
curds  (kurds),  the  coagulated  or 
thickened  part  of  milk. 

Cy'clops  (sfklops),  one  of  a  race 
of  giants,  having  one  eye  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  fabled  to  inhabit  Sicily. 

dare  (dar),  not  to  be  afraid;  to 
have  sufficient  courage  for  a 
purpose. 

Da-ri'us  (da-rfus),  a  Persian 
king  about  521  B.  C. 
das'tard  (das'tard),  a  coward;  one 
who  slyly  does  malicious  acts. 
Dau'phin  (do'fin),  the  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France. 
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de-cay'  (de-ka/),  wither;  waste; 
spoil. 

de-fi'ance  ( de-f fans ) ,  challenge ; 
contempt. 

de-fi'cien-cy  (de-fish'en-si),  inad¬ 
equacy;  failure;  defect. 

de-jec'tion  (de-jek'shun),  lowness 
of  spirits;  depression;  melan¬ 
choly. 

de-lud'ing  (de-lud'ing),  mislead¬ 
ing;  deceiving. 

de-rived'  (de-rivd'),  received;  ob¬ 
tained. 

de-scend'ant  (de  -  send'ant),  one 
who  is  lineally  descended  from 
a  special  ancestor;  offspring. 

des'o-late  (des'6-lat),  gloomy;  de¬ 
serted;  solitary. 

des'o-lat'ing  (des'o-lat'ing),  mak¬ 
ing  waste  or  ruin. 

des-pot'ic  (des-pot'ik),  having  the 
character  of  a  despot  or  abso¬ 
lute  ruler. 

de-struc  '  tion  ( de-struk '  shun) , 

ruin;  downfall. 

de-vis'ing  (de-vlz'ing),  planning; 
contriving. 

Dev'on-shire  (dev'un-sher),  a 

county  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  England. 

de-vo'tion  (de-v5'shun),  religious¬ 
ness;  piety. 

dire  (dir),  fearful;  dreadful;  hor¬ 
rible. 

dis'con-cert'ing  ( dis'kon-surt'ing ) , 
disturbing;  confusing. 

dis-cre'tion  (dis-kresh'un),  pru¬ 
dence;  judgment. 

dis'en-gaged'  (dis'en-gajd'),  re¬ 
leased;  cleared. 

di-shev'eled  (di-shev'eld),  disor¬ 
derly;  ruffled. 

dis-tort'ed  (dis-tort'ed),  twisted 
out  of  the  natural  shape  phys¬ 
ically;  deformed. 


dis-tress'  (dis-tres'),  that  which 
occasions  suffering;  misfortune; 
misery. 

dis-turb'ance  (dis-turb'ans),  up¬ 
roar;  confusion;  agitation, 
doc'ile  (dos'il),  easily  managed; 

disposed  to  be  taught  or  trained, 
do-main'  (do-man'),  an  estate 
held  in  possession, 
dom'i-nat'ed  (dom'i-nat'ed),  had 
controlling  power  over;  gov¬ 
erned. 

Don  Quix'ote  (don  kwik'sot;  don 
ke-ho'ta),  the  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Spanish  romance. 
Do'than  (do'than),  a  town  in  Pal¬ 
estine. 

dra'per-y  (dra'per-i),  hangings  or 
loose  coverings. 

draught,  same  as  draft  (draft), 
the  act  of  drinking  or  the 
amount  drunk  at  once, 
duc'ats  (diik'ats),  former  gold 
coins  worth  about  $2.28. 
dy'nas-ty  (di'nas-ti),  a  race  or 
succession  of  kings  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  family. 

ed'u-ca'tion  (ed'u-ka'shun),  train¬ 
ing;  schooling. 

em'i-nent  (em'i-nent),  prominent; 
distinguished. 

en-chant'ress  (en-chant'ress),  a 
woman  who  practises  magic;  a 
sorceress. 

en'er-get'ic  (en'er-jet'ik),  active; 

having  energy  or  power, 
e-nor'mi-ty  (e-nor'mi-ti),  enor¬ 
mousness;  something  extremely 
immoderate  or  outrageous, 
en'ter- prise  (en'ter-priz),  that 
which  is  undertaken;  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt;  a  venture, 
ex'e-cute  (ek'se-kut),  to  follow 
out  or  through  to  the  end;  to 
complete;  to  perform, 
ex-haust'ed  (eg-zost'ed),  used  up; 
worn  out;  tired. 
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ex-hort'ed  (eg-zort'ed;  egz-hort'- 
ed),  urged  strongly;  advised, 
ex-u'ber-ant  (egz-u'ber-ant),  copi¬ 
ous;  abundant. 

ey'rie  (a'ri;  e'ri),  the  loftily- 
placed  nest  of  certain  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle. 

fac'tor  (fak'ter),  one  who  does 
business  for  another;  agent, 
fal'con  (fo'k'n;  fol),  a  hawk, 
fan-tas'ti-cal-ly  (fan-tas'ti-kal-i) , 
quaintly;  fancifully;  grotesque¬ 
ly. 

fast'ness  (fast'nes),  stronghold, 
fawned  (fond),  showed  delight  or 
fondness  for  by  crouching  and 
wagging  the  tail, 
fear'ful  (fer'fool),  full  of  dread; 

inspiring  fear  or  awe. 
fenc'er  (fen'ser),  one  who  seeks 
self-defense  with  the  sword, 
feu'dal  (fu'dal),  pertaining  to  a 
feud  or  land  held  from  a  lord 
on  condition  of  rendering  him 
service. 

fire '  girt  (fir '  gert) ,  surrounded 
with  fire. 

fish'plates  (fish'plats),  plates 
used  in  joining  railroad  rails, 
fore-bod'ed  (for-bod'ed),  predict¬ 
ed;  foretold. 

for'feit  (for'fit),  a  fine;  a  penalty, 
fos'sil  (fos'il),  any  organic  body 
so  situated  in  the  earth  as  to  be 
capable  of  indefinite  preserva¬ 
tion. 

frame  (fram),  shape  or  fashion; 

plan,  devise  or  compose, 
fren 9  zied  (fren  '  zid),  excited; 

driven  to  madness, 
fre-quent'ed  (fre-kwent'ed),  visit¬ 
ed  often. 

Frey'ja  (fra/a),  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty  in  Norse  myth¬ 
ology. 

furled  (furld),  wrapped  or  rolled 
up. 


gal'ley  (gal'I),  an  ancient  vessel, 
usually  low  and  one-decked, 
propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
game'lick  (gam'lik),  a  place 
where  natural  salt  is  found  and 
where  wild  animals  resort  to 
lick  it  up. 

Gen'tile  (jen'til),  one  not  Jewish 
in  nationality  or  faith, 
glam'our  (glam'er),  some  charm 
or  enchantment  that  causes 
things  to  seem  different  from 
what  they  really  are. 
gnomes  (noms),  deformed,  dimin¬ 
utive  goblins,  said  to  dwell  in 
the  earth. 

grav'i-ta'tion  (grav'i-ta'shun),  the 
force  which  brings  all  material 
bodies  toward  the  earth, 
griev'ous  (grev'us),  burdensome; 
distressing. 

guise  (giz) ,  dress;  appearance, 
gun'ner-y  (gun'er-i),  science  of 
the  use  of  guns. 

gun  Vale  (gun'el),  the  upper  edge 
of  a  vessel's  or  boat's  side. 

hal'lowed  (hahod),  revered, 
har'rowed  (har'od),  covered  with 
soil  by  means  of  a  harrow. 
havfoc  (hav'ok),  wide  and  general 
destruction;  waste, 
haz'ard-ous  (haz'ard-us),  danger¬ 
ous;  risky. 

heeled  (held),  tilted  or  inclined; 
tipped. 

helve  (helv),  the  handle  of  a  tool 
or  weapon,  as  an  ax  or  hatchet, 
herb  (urb;  hurb),  a  plant  valued 
for  medicinal  properties  and 
for  its  flavor. 

her'e-sy  (her'e-si),  an  opinion  op¬ 
posed  to  the  common  belief, 
her'it-age  (her'I-taj),  a  birthright 
or  inheritance. 

Her'mes  (hur'mez),  the  herald 
and  messenger  of  the  Greek 
gods. 
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her'mit  (hur'mit),  one  who  lives 
in  solitude;  a  recluse. 

hew  (hu),  to  cut  by  blows  with  an 
ax  or  other  sharp  instrument; 
to  chop. 

high  (hi),  strong  scented;  slightly 
tainted. 

hi-la'ri-ous  (hi-la'ri-us),  mirthful; 
noisy;  merry. 

Hoe'ner  (hu'ner),  one  of  the  three 
creating  gods  of  Norse  mythol¬ 
ogy. 

hos  '  pi-tal 9  i-ty  (hos  '  pi-tal '  i-ti) , 
kind  and  generous  reception  and 
entertainment  of  strangers  or 
guests. 

House  of  Bur'gess-es  (hous  of 
bur'jes-es),  a  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution. 

how'itz-er  (hou'its-er) ,  a  short 
cannon,  formerly  used  for 
throwing  shells. 

Huge  (huge),  Thought,  the  fast¬ 
est  runner. 

hum'ble  (hum'b’l),  modest;  poor; 
mean;  plain. 

hur'dle  (hur'd’l),  an  artificial  bar¬ 
rier  to  be  leaped  in  a  race. 

I'dun  (i'diin),  a  Norse  goddess 
who  had  charge  of  the  golden 
apples. 

il-Iu' mined  (i-lu  '  mind),  made 
plain  or  clear;  made  light; 
lighted  up. 

il-lus'tri-ous  (i-lus'tri-us),  great, 
noble;  famous. 

im'mor-taFi-ty  (im'or-tal'i-ti),  un¬ 
ending  life  or  existence. 

im-per'ti-nence  (im-pur'ti-nens) , 
rudeness;  impudence. 

im-por'tance  (im-portans),  conse¬ 
quence;  weight. 

im-pres'sion  (im-presh'un) ,  in¬ 
dentation,  stamp  or  figure. 


in'co-her'ent  (in'ko-her'ent),  want¬ 
ing  agreement;  inconsistent; 
not  logical. 

in'fi-nite-ly  (in'fi-nit-li),  beyond 
any  conceivable  degree;  vastly, 
in-firm'  (in-furm'),  not  sound 
physically;  weak;  feeble, 
in-fu'ri-at-ed  (in-fu'ri-at-ed),  en¬ 
raged;  maddened, 
in-her'it  (in-her'it),  come  into 
possession  of;  possess;  receive, 
in'roads  (m'rods),  hostile  incur¬ 
sions  or  invasions;  raids, 
in-spec'tion  (in-spek'shun),  exam¬ 
ination. 

in-ter'pret  (in-tur'pret),  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  tell  the  meaning  of;  un¬ 
fold. 

in-ter'pre-ta'tion  (in-tur'pre-ta'- 
shun),  explanation;  meaning, 
in 9  ter-spersed '  (in '  ter-spurst '  )r 
scattered  or  set  here  and  there 
among  other  things, 
in'ter-vals  (in'ter-vals),  spaces  or 
gaps  between  things;  interven¬ 
ing  spaces  of  time. 

I-ol-chos  (i-ol'kos),  the  kingdom 
where  King  Pelias  ruled. 

Ja'son  (ja'sun),  the  son  of  iEson, 
and  nephew  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolchos. 

Jo'tun-heim  (yo'tdon  -  ham),  the 
abode  of  the  frost  giants,  of 
Norse  mythology, 
junk  (junk),  a  vessel  that  is  flat- 
bottomed  and  has  a  square  bow 
and  high  stern. 

ken'nel  (ken'el),  vile  lodging, 
kine  (kin),  cows. 

knight'-er'rant-ry  (nit'-er'ant-ri) , 
the  practises  or  customs  of  a 
knight  who  travels  in  search  of 
adventures  in  which  to  exhibit 
military  skill. 

knout  (nout;  noot),  a  kind  of 
whip  for  flogging  criminals. 
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lad'en  (lad"n),  loaded, 
lair  (lar),  a  place  in  which  to  lie 
or  rest. 

league  (leg),  a  distance  from 
about  2.4  to  4.6  miles,  chiefly 
used  for  a  distance  about  3 
miles. 

leg'end  (legend),  a  story  coming 
down  from  the  past;  a  tradition, 
leop'ard  (lep'erd),  a  ferocious 
spotted  cat  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
lodge  (15 j),  settle  in  a  place;  to 
remain  or  dwell. 

Lo'ge  (15'ge),  Wildfire,  the  giant 
who  defeated  Thor  in  the  eating 
contest. 

l<o'ke  (lo'ke),  a  Norse  god  who  is 
n  contriver  of  discord  and  mis¬ 
chief. 

loosed  (loost),  made  loose;  re¬ 
leased;  freed  from  restraint, 
loath'some  (loth'sum) ,  disgust¬ 
ing;  detestable, 
lure  (lur),  entice;  draw, 
lu'rid  (lu'rid),  pale  yellow;  ghast¬ 
ly;  pale. 

lurked  (lurkd),  lay  hidden;  stayed 
secretly. 

lurk'ing  (lurk'ing),  hiding;  slink¬ 
ing. 

lus'ter  (lus'ter),  brilliancy;  radi¬ 
ance. 

ma-jes'tic  (ma-jes'tik),  stately; 
splendid;  noble. 

mal'ice  (mal'is),  ill  will;  grudge. 
Mam-bri'no  (mam-bri'no),  a  leg¬ 
endary  Moorish  king  whose 
golden  helmet  was  said  to  ren¬ 
der  the  wearer  invisible, 
ma-neu'vers  (ma-noo'vers),  mili¬ 
tary  drills. 

ma-raud'er  (ma-rod'er),  one  who 
roves  in  search  of  plunder, 
mar'row  (mar'o),  a  soft  tissue 
which  fills  the  cavities  of  most 
bones;  the  choicest  of  food. 


mas'sive  (mas'iv),  bulky;  heavy; 
ponderous. 

mat'tocks  (mat'uks),  implements 
for  digging;  a  pickax  having 
one  end  flat. 

mead  (med),  a  fermented  drink  of 
water  and  honey  with  malt  and 
yeast. 

med'dle-some  (med'fl-sum),  given 
to  tampering  or  meddling. 

Me-de'a  (me-de'a),  an  enchant¬ 
ress,  the  sister  of  Circe. 

Me'di-an  (me'di-an),  a  native  of 
Media,  near  Persia. 

Me-du'sa  (me-du'sa),  one  of  the 
Gorgons,  who  had  snaky  hair. 
One  glance  at  her  turned  the 
beholder  to  stone. 

meed  (med),  that  which  is  given 
in  consideration  of  merit;  re¬ 
ward. 

mel'an-chol-y  (mel'an-kol-i),  sad; 
mournful. 

men'ac-ing  (men' a -sing),  threat¬ 
ening. 

met'tle  (met'fi),  spirit;  courage. 

Mid'gard  (mid'gard),  in  Norse 
mythology,  the  region  between 
heaven  and  hell:  the  earth. 

mi-rac'u-lous  (mi-rak'u-lus),  su¬ 
pernatural;  marvelous. 

mires  (mirs),  marshes;  bogs. 

mis  -  shap'en  (mis-shapen),  de¬ 
formed. 

mist'y  (mis'ti),  dim;  blurred  by 
a  haze. 

mo-not'o-nous  (mo-not'6-nus),  ut¬ 
tered  in  one  unvarying  tone; 
without  change  or  variety. 

mon'strous  (mon'strus),  huge; 
enormous. 

mot'ley  (mbt'li),  covered  with 
parts  of  various  colors. 

Mount  O  -  lym'pus  (mount  6  -  lim'- 
pus),  a  mountain  in  Thessaly 
believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  be  the  home  of  the  gods. 
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mul'ber-ry  (mul'ber-i),  a  tree 
bearing  an  edible,  berrylike 
fruit,  usually  dark  purple, 
mu'ti-nied  (mu'ti-nid),  refused  to 
obey  the  rightful  authority; 
rebelled. 

myr'i-ad  (mir'i-ad),  an  immense 
number;  an  indefinitely  large 
number. 

myrrh  (mur),  aromatic  gummy 
resin  from  trees  growing  in 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 

nar'ra-tive  (nar'a-tiv),  story;  his¬ 
tory;  that  which  is  told. 

Neb'u  -  chad  -  nez'zar  (neb'u-kad- 
nez'ar),  the  king  of  Babylonia 
who  captured  Jerusalem. 
Nep'tune  (nep'tun),  the  Greek 
god  of  the  waters,  especially 
the  sea;  represented  as  bearing 
a  trident  for  a  scepter. 

ob-lique'ly  (ob-lek'li),  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  manner  or  direction. 
ob-Iit'er-at'ed  (ob  -  lit'er  -  at'ed) , 
erased;  effaced. 

ob-scured'  (5b-skurd'),  made  dim; 

made  indistinct  or  shadowy, 
ob-serv'anc-es  (5b  -  zurv'ans  -  es) , 
acts;  ceremonies;  practises, 
ob'vi-ous-ly  (ob'vi-us-li),  plainly; 
evidently. 

O'din  (5'din),  the  supreme  deity 
of  Norse  mythology, 
o'dors  (o'ders),  smells;  scents, 
of-fense'  (o-fens'),  any  cause  of 
anger  or  displeasure, 
off'ing  (of'ing),  that  part  of  the 
sesi,  visible  from  the  shore, 
where  there  is  deep  water,  and 
no  need  of  a  pilot, 
om'ni-bus  (om'ni-bus),  a  large 
heavy  four-wheeled  public  ve¬ 
hicle;  a  bus. 

or-dained'  (or-dand'),  appointed; 

decreed;  established, 
o-rig'i-nal-ly  ( 6  -  rij'i  -  nal  -  i) ,  at 
first;  primarily. 


Or'pheus  (or'fus;  commonly  or'- 
fe-us),  a  poet  and  musician  of 
Greek  mythology,  who,  with  his 
lyre,  could  charm  beasts  and 
make  trees  and  rocks  move. 

os'prey  (os'pra),  a  large  hawk 
which  feeds  on  fish. 

out-ra'geous  (out-ra'jus),  violent; 
monstrous. 

pa'gan  (pa'gan),  one  who  does 
not  worship  the  true  God;  a 
heathen. 

pal-met'to  (pal-met'o),  a  palm 
tree  of  the  southern  United 
States,  having  simple  fan¬ 
shaped  leaves. 

pan'de  -  mo'ni  -  um  (pan'de-mo'ni- 
um),  wild  uproar. 

pan'to-mime  (pan'to-mim),  a  dra¬ 
matic  performance  without 
words. 

par'a-gon  (par'a-gon),  a  model  or 
pattern;  a  type  of  excellence  or 
perfection. 

par-tak'en  (par-tak'en),  taken  a 
part  or  share  in  common  with 
others. . 

parti-zans  (par'ti-zans),  members 
of  a  body  of  detached  light 
troops. 

peace'a  -  bly  (pes'a  -  bli) ,  calmly; 
quietly. 

peas'ant  (pez'ant),  a  tiller  of  the 
soil;  countryman. 

Pe'li-as  (pe'li-as),  the  uncle  of 
Jason. 

pen'e-trat-ed  (pen'e-trat-ed),  en¬ 
tered  into;  pierced. 

per'pen-dic'u-lar-iy  (pur'pen-dik'- 
u-lar-li),  vertically;  exactly  up¬ 
right. 

Pha'raoh  (fa'r5;  fa'ra-5),  a  royal 
title  in  ancient  Egypt; — used  in 
the  Bible  as  the  name  of  vari¬ 
ous  Egyptian  kings. 

plight  (pllt),  condition;  state; — 
now  usually  qualified  as  bad. 
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plum'age  (ploom'aj),  the  entire 
clothing  of  feathers  of  a  bird. 
Pol'y  -  phe'mus  (pol'i  -  fe'mus),  a 
Cyclops  who  imprisoned  Ulys¬ 
ses  and  his  companions, 
pom'mel  (pum'el),  the  high  part 
of  a  saddle-bow. 

pon'der-ous  (pon'der-us),  heavy; 
massive;  bulky. 

por'tal  (pbr'tal),  a  door,  gate  or 
entrance. 

Po  -sei'don  (po-sl'don),  Greek  god 
of  the  sea. 

po'tent  (po'tent),  having  great 
power;  strong. 

po'tion  (po'shun),  dose;  draft. 
Pot'i-phar  (pot'i-far),  Joseph’s 
master. 

pre-sume'  (pre-zum'),  do  without 
authority;  venture, 
proc'la-ma'tion  (prok'la-ma'shun) , 
announcement;  declaration, 
proph'e-cy  (prof'e-si),  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  something  to  take  place 
in  the  future. 

prot'es-ta'tions  (prot'es'ta'shuns), 
solemn  affirmations.  * 
punt  (punt),  a  narrow  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat  with  square  ends, 
usually  propelled  with  a  pole. 

ra'di-ance  (ra'di-ans),  brilliancy; 
vivid  brightness. 

rap-scal'lion  (rap-skal'yun),  ras¬ 
cal;  scamp. 

rapt  (rapt),  deeply  engrossed  as 
in  thought. 

rap'ture  (rap'tur),  extreme  pleas¬ 
ure  or  delight;  ecstasy, 
rec'om-pense  (rek'om-pens),  re¬ 
ward;  return. 

re-dou'bled  (re-dub'’ld),  doubled 
in  size,  amount  or  degree, 
re-luc'tance  (re-luk'tans),  unwill¬ 
ingness;  disinclination, 
rem'nant  (rem'nant),  remainder; 
a  small  portion. 


re-mot'est  (re-m5t'est),  most  dis¬ 
tant  or  far  away, 
ren'dered  (ren'derd),  caused  to  be; 
made. 

re-proved'  (re-proovd'),  chided  as 
blameworthy;  rebuked;  repri¬ 
manded. 

res'o-lute  (rez'6-lut),  having  a  de¬ 
cided  purpose;  determined; 
firm;  steady. 

re  -  stored'  (re  -  stord'),  brought 
back;  returned. 

re-tain'ers  (re-tan'ers),  those  re¬ 
tained  or  kept  in  service, 
rev'eled  (rev'eld),  feasted  with 
joyous  or  clamorous  merriment, 
rev'els  (rev'els),  noisy  or  riotous 
feasts  or  festivities, 
re-ver'ber-at'ing  (re-vur'ber-at'- 
ing),  echoing;  resounding, 
rev'er  -  y  (rev'er  -  1) ,  daydream; 

state  of  being  lost  in  thought, 
rig'ging  (rig'ing),  ropes,  chains, 
etc.,  that  support  or  adjust  the 
spars  and  sails. 

rig'or  -  ous  (rig'er-  us),  strict; 
harsh;  severe. 

ri '  vals  (rl'vals),  two  or  more 
striving  to  reach  or  get  that 
which  one  only  can  possess, 
rive  (riv),  split;  cleave, 
roll'ers  (rol'ers),  a  series  of  long, 
heavy  waves  on  a  coast, 
ro-man'tic  (ro-man'tik),  fanciful; 
unreal. 

Ros'i-nan'te  (roz'i-nan'te),  Don 
Quixote’s  mare,  lean,  bony  and 
unsound,  but  regarded  by  him 
as  incomparable. 

sa'ber  (sa'ber),  a  form  of  sword 
with  a  curved  blade. 

San'cho  (san'cho). 

sand'dune  (sand'dun),  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  sand  piled  up  by  the 
wind. 
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sa'vor-y  (sa'ver-i),  pleasing  to  the 
smell. 

saw'yers  (so'yers),  trees  in  a 
river,  whose  branches,  partly 
above  water,  sway  up  and  down 
by  the  force  of  the  current, 
scruff  (skruf),  the  nape  or  back  of 
the  neck. 

sculled  (skuld),  impelled  a  boat 
with  one  of  a  pair  of  short  oars. 
Scyl'la  (sil'a),  a  sea-monster  in¬ 
habiting  a  rock  on  the  Italian 
coast. 

sen'ti-ment  (sen'ti-ment),  feeling, 
ser'vi-tor  (sur'vi-ter),  one  who 
serves;  attendant. 

She'chem  (she'kem). 
sheik  (shek),  an  Arab  chief, 
shrouds  (shrouds),  things  that 
cover  or  conceal. 

Si'rens  (si'rens),  a  group  of  sea 
nymphs  said  to  frequent  an  is¬ 
land  near  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
by  their  singing  to  lure  mari¬ 
ners  to  destruction, 
skiff  (skif),  a  light  rowboat. 
Skry'mer  (scrii'mer),  the  same  as 
Utgard-Loke. 

skulks  (skulks),  hides  or  gets  out 
of  the  way,  sneakingly. 
smugglers  (smugglers),  men  who 
import  or  export  secretly  and 
contrary  to  the  law. 
sol'i-ta-ry  (sol'i-ta-ri),  living  or 
being  by  one’s  self;  lonely, 
sooth'say-ers  (sooth'sa-ers),  those 
who  foretell  or  predict  the 
future. 

sor'cer-ers  (sor'ser-ers),  practis¬ 
es  of  witchcraft;  magicians, 
sor'cer-y  (sor'ser-i),  the  use  of 
power  gained  from  the  help  of 
evil  spirits;  witchcraft, 
sov'er-eign-ty  (sov'er-in-ti),  the 
power,  right,  authority  or  status 
of  a  ruler;  dominion;  suprem¬ 
acy. 


spec'ta  -  cle  (spek'ta  -  k’l),  some¬ 
thing  exhibited  to  view  as  un¬ 
usual  and  notable, 
squire  (skwlr),  a  shield  bearer  or 
armor-bearer  of  a  knight, 
star'board  (star'bord),  that  side 
of  a  vessel  on  the  right  of  a 
person  on  board  facing  the 
front  of  the  ship, 
staunch  ( stanch ) ,  watertight ; 

sound;  firm;  strong, 
stock'ades  (stok'ads),  enclosures 
made  with  posts  and  stakes  for 
protection. 

straight'way  (strat'wa),  immedi¬ 
ately;  forthwith, 
strides  (strlds),  long  steps, 
strown  (stron),  scattered;  spread 
.  abroad. 

suc'cor  (suk'er),  to  help  or  relieve 
in  difficulty  or  want, 
su' per-sti'tious  ( su'per  -  stish'us ) , 
characterized  by  a  fear  of  that 
which  is  unknown  or  mysteri¬ 
ous. 

sur-vive'  (sur-viv'),  to  remain 
alive  or  existent. 

swirl  (swurl),  a  whirling  motion; 
an  eddy. 

sym'me-try  (sim'e-tri),  harmony 
or  adaptation  of  parts  to  each 
other;  proportion;  regularity. 

tack  (tak),  to  change  the  direction 
of  a  vessel  by  shifting  the  sails, 
tal'ons  (tal'uns),  claws  of  a  bird 
of  prey. 

taunt  (tant;  tont),  bitter  or  sar¬ 
castic  reproach;  insulting  re¬ 
mark. 

teem'ing  (tem'mg),  full;  abound¬ 
ing;  crowding. 

Te'he-ran  (ta'  he-ran),  the  capital 
of  Persia  since  1795. 

Thjas'se  (tya'sa),  a  giant  of 
Norse  mythology,  having  the 
power  to  assume  eagles’  plum¬ 
age  and  to  fly. 
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Thor  (thor),  the  Norse  god  of 
thunder. 

throes  (thros),  extreme  pains; 
pangs. 

thrummed  (thrumd),  played  on  a 
stringed  instrument  rudely, 
monotonously  or  listlessly. 

Thrym '  heim  (thrum  '  ham) ,  the 
thundering  waterfall,  home  of 
Thjasse. 

till'age  (til'aj),  the  operation  of 
plowing  and  preparing  the  land 
for  seed,  and  sowing,  dressing 
it,  etc.;  cultivation. 

ti-tan'ic  (ti-tan'ik),  enormous; 
superhuman. 

tol'er-a-bly  (tol'er-a-bli) ,  fairly; 
passably. 

tow  (to) ,  to  drag  or  pull  along 
after  through  the  water. 

trac'ta-ble  (trak'ta-b’l),  capable 
of  being  easily  handled;  docile. 

Traf'al-gar  (traf'al-gar;  tra-fal'- 
gar),  a  cape  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Spain  where  a  great 
naval  battle  was  fought. 

treach'er-ous  (trech'er  -  us),  de¬ 
ceiving  ;  untrustworthy. 

tre-men'dous  (tre-men'dus),  mar¬ 
velously  great. 

tu'nic  (tu'nik),  a  loose-fitting 
garment,  girdled  at  the  waist. 

un-de-served'  (un-de-zurvd'),  not 
justly  entitled  to;  not  worthy 
of. 

u-nique'  (u-nek'),  being  without 
a  like  or  equal;  single  in  kind 
or  excellence. 

un-mer'ci-ful-ly  (un-mur'si-fdol- 
li),  without  the  disposition  to 
forgive,  spare  or  pity. 

un  -  scathed  (un  -  skathd) ,  not 
harmed  or  hurt. 

Ut'gard  -  Loke  (ut'gard  -  lok),  a 
giant  of  Utgard  visited  by 
Thor. 

ut'ter-ly  (ut'er-li),  in  a  complete 
manner;  fully;  totally. 


vague'ly  (vag'li),  not  clearly;  in 
an  uncertain  manner, 
val'iant  (val'yant),  courageous; 
brave;  heroic. 

veg  '  e-ta  '  tion  (vej  '  e-ta '  shun) , 
plants  in  general, 
ve-loc'i-ty  (ve-los'i-ti),  quickness 
of  motion;  rate  of  motion; 
swiftness. 

ven'er-a-ble  (ven'er-a-bfi),  worthy 
of  respect; — generally  imply¬ 
ing  advanced  age;  old. 
venge '  ance  (venj  '  ans) ,  punish¬ 
ment  in  return  for  an  injury 
or  offense. 

ver-mil'ion  (ver-mil'yun),  a  bright 
red  pigment  used  in  the  making 
of  dyes. 

vet'er-an  (vet'er-an),  grown  old 
in  experience;  long  practised 
especially  in  military  life, 
vis'ag-es  (viz'aj-es),  faces;  looks 
of  persons  or  animals, 
vis'or  (viz'er;  vi'zer),  the  front 
piece  of  a  helmet  arranged  so 
as  to  lift  or  open, 
vo  -  ra'cious  -  ly  (vo  -  ra'shus  -  li) , 
ravenously;  greedily, 
voy-a-geur'  (vwa-ya-zhur),  a  man 
employed  by  the  fur  companies 
to  transport  goods  and  men  to 
and  from  the  remote  stations. 
Yul'can  (vul'kan),  the  Roman  god 
of  fire,  especially  in  its  fearful 
forms;  god  of  metal  working. 

welt'ed  (welt'ed),  bordered;  orna¬ 
mented. 

white'cap  (hwit'kap),  a  wave 
crest  breaking  into  foam, 
writh'ing  (rlth'ing),  twisting, 
wroth  (roth),  full  of  wrath; 
angry;  incensed. 

Zeus  (zus),  the  chief  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods;  god  of  the  elements, 
as  rain,  wind,  thunder  and 
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